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in Three Acts. By Ernest Denny. 
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(his Brother) 
Masor Arcuiz Purprps (retired) . . Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
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Acr I. ‘Tar Supprenness or Pracy.” 


The White Hall at Hawkhurst, Lord Crackenthorpe’s 
Country House. 
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ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN PEGGY 


ACT I. 


The Scene is the Hall at Hawkhurst, Lorp CRACKEN- 
THORPE’S Country House, in Surrey. 


Backing of trees seen through window. 
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N.B.—The above Staircase and Balcony are not essential, and for 
Amateur performances one simple archway opening at back can 
be substituted, with narrow platform (two steps up from stage) 
to suggest Janding, with exits R and L as below :— 
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The Hall’is furnished comfortably like a room, with 
antique furniture. Folding doors into outer lobby, 
R. Big old-fashioned fireplace, u. (with high fender), 
over which is a long shelf of old books. The staircase 
curves round, as shown in sketch, and ends in land- 
ing, from which there is an eait through an archway. 
A big mullioned window, with leaded panes, on land- 
ing, and another under landing, which lights the Hall 

 atself. On both are stained-glass armorial bearings. 
A back-cloth of trees and garden are seen through these 
windows. Rugs and skins on the floor, and a suit 
of armour at foot of stairs. Settee and table, oc. 


(When the curtain goes up, LaDy CRACKENTHORPE 78 
discovered nodding, on the settee. She is a severe, 
elderly lady with white hair and a prominent “ Duke 
of Wellington” nose, and a hard, haughty, unsym- 
pathetic manner. Enter MitLicENt KxEpret through 
folding doors, R. She is a fresh, healthy-looking girl 
of 20. She has a bag of golf clubs.) 

Mituicent (as she bursts into the hall) Has 
Jimmy come yet? (she goes wp and throws her golf 
clubs down with a clatter in corner up R.) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (waking with a start and 
looking round at Mitty) Good gracious! 

Miuucent. (still wp stage pulling off gloves) 
Why, mother, you don’t mean to say you actually 
dared to go to sleep? 


(Enter Parxur through upper door, u. He is in livery 
and carries a silver tray, on which is a plate covered 
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with a silver dish cover. He crosses R. to stairs, 
an front of MiLiy.) 


MILLICENT. (coming down c. and pointing) Why, 
where are you taking that, Parker ? 

PaRKER. (stopping R. near foot of stairs and turn- 
ing) To his lordship’s study, miss. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising) Oh, there must 
be some mistake, Parker. Lord Crackenthorpe can’t 
have ordered anything to eat at this time in the 
afternoon. 

PaRKER. (stiffly) Beg pardon, my lady, but this 
is not anythink for ’is lordship to eat,—leastwise, I 
presoom not, my lady. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Then why that dish 
cover ? 

Mitiicent. (crossing R. to PARKER and going to 
lift cover) Yes, what’s underneath ? 

Parker. (with an immovable face) A spider, 
miss 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and MILLICENT both give a 
startled cry.) 


Miturcent. A spider? (shrinking back) Ugh! 
Take it away! Take it away! 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. A spider? ... There? 
... What’s the meaning of this, Parker ? 

Parker. The under ’ousemaid found it in ’er 
second. ’elping of pudding in the servant’s ’all, my 
lady. This is ’er plate, my lady. 
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Lapy CracxentTHorPE. What? ... Then take 
it back to the kitchen at once. 

Parker. Beg pardon, my lady, but we ’ave strict 
orders to take all spiders we find to ’is lordship’s 
study, my lady, an’ this is an unusual large one, my 
lady, otherwise the under ’ousemaid might have 
swal—er—mightn’t ’ave noticed it, my lady. 


(Mituicent laughs and turns up, and takes off her 
hat and jacket and puts on table at back.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with a slight shudder) 
Oh, very well, if those are Lord Crackenthorpe’s 
orders. (sits on settee, L.) 

ParKER. They’re his strict orders, my lady. 


(He goes up the stairs with great dignity, holding the 
silver tray and contents in front of him, crosses land- 
ing at head of stairs and exit u.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (trritably) Oh-h-h! An- 
thony and those wretched spiders of his! What 
possessed him to take up such a weird hobby? He’d 
never have got into the clutches of these O’Mara 
people, if he hadn’t. 

MILLICENT. (coming down to table c., suddenly) 
By the way, I suppose Anthony’s alone, mother ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Oh yes, he’s safe, for the 
moment. 

Mituicent. Oh, then Peggy O’Mara’s out? (sits 
sideways on table 0.) 
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Lapy Crackentuorre. Yes, thank Heaven, and 
her mother too. Do you think I should have ven- 
tured to go to sleep if they were ‘mn? (groaning) 
Oh, it’s like living on the edge of a volcano. 

Minutcent. (laughing) It’s more like sitting on 
the top of one, to prevent it going off. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (groaning) Since those 
awful O’Maras came to stay in this house, I—well, 
I can’t breathe properly, in anything but a tea-gown. 
(rises and crosses agitatedly to fireplace) 

Miuiicent. (sliding off the table) Well then, I 
should have a couple of frocks let out a bit, if I were 
you, mother,—just for days when the “ volcano ” is 
unusually fizzy, don’t you know. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning sharply) Milli- 
cent, how can you be so flippant when any moment 
I may be—be turned into a dowager. (groaning) 
Oh, if only Anthony had been a girl ! 

Minurcent. (with a wicked little chuckle) Yes, 
he’d never have known the difference. (shaking her 
head at Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) It was really rather 
careless of you, mother. (she turns and goes up to 
window at back) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (severely) Millicent! 

Minuicent. (looking out of window) Oh, here’s 
Uncle Archie. (laughs and turns) He doesn’t seem 
to object to Peggy O’Mara. You should have seen 
him with her on the golf links this afternoon. 

Lapy CrackENnTHORPE. What? (indignantly) 
And he was supposed to be keeping his eye on An- 
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thony. Qh-h-h! There’s no trusting Archie where 
there’s a petticoat. 

Mirutcent. (coming down, laughing) Oh, he'll 
make out that it was (¢muitating) “ all for the good o’ 
the fam’ly,” just you see if he doesn’t. ; 


(Enter Mason Arcuie Purprs through door down L. 
He is a tall, well-preserved, aristocratic ex-cavalry 
officer of 55. He has a prominent “ Wellingion” 
nose, and wears a white drooping cavalry moustache, 
and his grey hair ts distinctively thin on the top and 
carefully arranged to cover as much as possible. 
He is smartly dressed in tweeds, a tightly fitting tail 
coat, rather tight trousers, and wears white spats, 
a single eyeglass, and a square-topped grey felt hat. 
He has been a “ dog” in his day, and still is jaunty 
and rakish.) 


Arcuig. (looking round) Oh! so Jimmy’s not 
turned up yet. (putting hat and stick on hatstand 
down R.) No fresh developments while I’ve been 
off duty,—what ? 

Minuicent. (leaning over table c., quizzically) 
“ Of duty, Uncle Archie, you looked as though you 
were on duty, with Peggy O’Mara, this afternoon. 

Arcuri. (completely taken aback) Eh—what ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (severely) How could 
you go out with that girl, Archie ? 

Arontg. (taking cheroot from case, a little confused 
and guilty) EKh—what?... W-well, dash it all, 
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I—er—well,—it was all for the good o’ the fam’ly, 
Charlotte, *pon my soul it was. 

Minuicent. (laughing and clapping her hands) 
Ha! ha! ha! What did I say? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sharply to ARCHIE) Rub- 
bish ! How could it be? 

ArcuHIE. (lighting cheroot) Why, don’t ye see, I— 
I was just keepin’ her out of Anthony’s way, until 
Jimmy came. Abs’lutely part of our plan o’ cam- 
paign. 

MILLICENT. (sharply) Why, what’s that? ... 
What’s Jimmy got to do with Peggy O’Mara ? 


(ArncHig and Lapy CRACKENTHORPE exchange glances 
and at that moment the “ toot” of a motor-horn is 
heard, off.) 

Arcuig. Hello, by Jove! That'll be Jimmy, I 
should think. 

(MiLLicENT turns and runs to window at back, followed 

by ARCHIE.) 
Miuuicent. (at window, looking out) It is, on 

Jack Menzies’ motor. 

(She waves her hand, and rushes across and off through 

hall door 8.) 
(LaDy CRACKENTHORPE sits on settee.) 
ArocuiE. (glancing at door, and coming down to 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) I say, I suppose you'll 


tackle Jimmy about this, Charlotte ? 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Well, seeing it was your 
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fdea, Archie, I think it would come best from you. 
Besides,—well, this is not a very nice scheme of yours 
you know. 

Arcus. Eh, what? Oh, come, Charlotte, when 
we’re in a tight place like this, we can’t stick at trifles ; 
besides, well—it’s all for the good o’ the fam’ly. 

- Lapy CrackentuorPs. (drily) Not forgetting 
yourself, Archie. 

Arcoiz. Eh? (pulling his moustache) Yaas, 
yaas, of course. (hastily glancing at door) By the 
way, speakin’ of myself, Charlotte, you don’t happen 
to have a spare fiver about you, do you? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. What, again, Archie? 
(sighing) What is it now? 

Arcuig. Well, ye see, I want to run up to town 
this afternoon—to (he avoids her eye, and puffs his 
cheroot)—to see my—er—my dentist. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sceptically) H’m! That’s 
the third visit to your “dentist” in a fortnight. 


(ARcHIE avoids her eye, coughs and puffs his cheroot 
furiously.) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (warningly) You'd better 
persuade Jimmy to help us, Archie. If that O’Mara 
girl does catch Anthony, it’s good-bye to Hawkhurst 
for both you and me, and then you—— (drily) 
well, you'll have to find a less expensive—dentist. 


(Motor is heard just outside R. and PaRKER enters u. 
and crosses to folding doors R., and goes out, and voices 
are heard in the hall, off RB.) 
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Jimmy. (off) Yes, that’s my bag, Parker—come 
in, Jack. 


(Enter Jimmy Keprgt, he ts a bronzed, good-looking 
man of about 35. He is wearing a tweed suit and a 
light overcoat and cap, and is very dusty. He is 
followed by Jack Munzins, a young man about 
Jimmy’s age, who comes in talking to MiL1iIcent. 
PaRkER follows carrying suit-case, which he places 
on chair L. of writing-table at back.) 

Aponte. (cheerily to Jimmy) Hullo, had a good 
rundown? (shakes hands with Mrnziss) 

Jimmy. (taking off overcoat and giving tt to PARKER) 
*Bit too much dust. (crosses and kisses LaDy Crack- 
ENTHORPE lightly) Well, mater, here I am, according 
to orders. (then crosses to Mituicent above table and 
kisses her) Well, Milly, old girl, how are you? 


(Jack Mrnzims crosses L. to LaDy CRACKENTHORPE.) 


Jack. How d’you do, Lady Crackenthorpe ? 
(shakes hands) 

Jimmy. (putting his foot on chair u. of table o. 
and dusting his boot) Well, what’s all this about 
Anthony, mater ? 


(Arcus and Lapy CRACKENTHORPE exchange hasty 
glances, and ArcuiE looks up at ceiling and either 
sings, sofily, or whistles, a snatch of a song.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (hastily turiving the con- 
versation) Oh—er—how’s your uncle, Mr. Menzies ? 
Jack. Just about the same, thanks 
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Jimmy. (dusting his clothes) He always is, worse 
luck ! 

MILLicent. Jimmy, you mustn’t say such dread- 
ful things. 

Jimmy. Yow’d say along sight more dreadful things 
if you’d to chuck away your best years on a rotten tea 
plantation in Ceylon, as I have, when I might have 
a comfortable shop at home here, but for that miserly 
old—— 

LaDy CRACKENTHORPE. Hush, Jimmy ! 

Arcuig. (to Jimmy) Buck up, my dear feller. 
Jack’ll see you get that land-agent’s billet, all right. 

Jack. (crossing R. to Jimmy and patting him on 
back) Jimmy knows that. Directly I come into 
the property, I’ll cable for him to come the next day. 


(Shight pause, ARCHIE sings—or whistles—again and 
looks at ceiling.) 


Jack. (looking round) Well, Pll be movin’. (to 
LaDy CRACKENTHORPE) Just goin’ to motor over 
and see the old man as I’m so near, Lady Cracken- 
thorpe; and, besides, I see you all want to talk. 

Omnzs. (in polite protest) Oh, no, no! 

Arcue. Not a bit, my dear feller, don’t hurry,— 
(moving hastily to door R.)—er—shall I let you out ? 

JACK. (crossingR.) No, don’t move anybody, I’m 
coming in on my way back. Shan’t be long. 

Jimmy. Good man! 


(Jimmy follows him to door, and eat Jack after a 
general nod to everybody. Jimmy stands watching 
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him off at open door, ARCHIE crosses to back of 
table c.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning to Jimmy) Well, 
80 you got my letter, Jimmy? 

Jimmy. (turning, laughing) Should think I did. 
*Funniest thing I’ve heard for a long time. 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE starts and frowns at him im 
surprise.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (coldly and severely) Did 
you read all my letter, James? : 

Jimmy. Lord, yes. (chuckles again and sits on 
chair R. of ©. table) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Then can’t you realize 
what is taking place ? 

Jumy. Well, I can’t realize it, but you say this 
Miss What’s-her-name—Peggy O’Mara, is running old 
Anthony to earth,—what ? 

Minticent. (sitting on table above Jimmy) No, 
Jimmy, it’s her mother who’s doing it, I say. 

Jimmy. But, look here. I’m a bit puzzled. 
Anthony doesn’t usually allow women within ten feet 
of him. 

Arcutg. Ah, but that’s the danger; these are 
scientific women, my dear feller, that’s the devil of it. 

Jimmy. Where did he pick ’em up?... Who 
asked ’em down here ? 

Lapy Crackentuorrz. Anthony invited them, 


himself, and as it’s his house, I had to back up his 
B 
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invitation, of course,—besides, I’d never seen them, 
and now—— 

Arcut. They’re here, and (spreading out his 
hands)—here we are! 

Jimmy. (tronically) Jove! How you do grasp 
things, Uncle Archie. 


(ARcHIE glares at him through his eyeglass and turns up 
stage, huffily.) 

Jomy. (rising and crossing to Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE and laying his hand on her shoulder) Well, of 
course it’s jolly rough on you, mater, having to clear 
out, but—men will marry. There’s no stopping ’em. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. But Anthony is not like 
other men. 

Jmmy. (chuckling) No, by Jove, you're right 
there. Anthony—well, Anthony’s unique. 


(Enter ANTHONY on landing at back. He ts a man of 
about 40, with an odd, lanky, awkward figure, a pale, 
gaunt face, and a touzled head of mouse-coloured hair 
—one tuft sticking straight up behind. He wears 
pince-nez, and an eatraordinary miature of clothes, 
altogether presenting a grotesque figure. He cocks 
his head at an angle, comically, as he peers through 
his glasses, and has an abruptly jerky manner of 
speaking, and an occasional, sudden, unexpected 
laugh.) 

Antony. (excitedly, calling over banisters) Is 

Miss O’Mara there ? 
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(They all turn and look at him.) 


Jimmy. Hullo, Anthony, old chan! (crosses to 
foot of stairs R) 

Antuony. Oh, is that you, James? (he crosses 
and shambles jerkily down the staircase with a bundle 
of papers in his hand, talking as he comes) Has any 
one seen Miss O’Mara anywhere ? 

Miuuicent. (getting off table and looking up at 
AntHony) No, she’s out. 

Antuony. Out? .. . (fretfully) Tut, tut! Then, 
where’s—— 


(Abruptly snatching Jimmy’s hand, giwing it one brief 
shake, and then dropping it, and turning with a jerk) 


-—where’s her mother ? 

Miuuicent. Mrs. O’Mara’s out, too. 

Antuony. (fretfully) Tut, tut! I particularly 
wanted to consult them about a title for my book. 
(he sits R. of table c. and sorts his papers) 

Jimmy. (coming down to R. of ANTHONY) Hullo, 
been writing a book, Anthony ? 

ANTHONY. (turning and speaking over his shoul- 
der) Er—well, not yet, but [’m going to. On 
“* Spiders ”—for the people. Cheap and quite “ popu- 
lar,” of course. And as Miss O’Mara writes herself, 


I 


Lapy CrackEenTHORPE. Oh, only stories and 
things,—not “spider” books, Anthony. 
AnTHONY. (turning sharply on Lapy CRAOCKEN- 
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THORPE) What of that?—what of that? Miss 
O’Mara and her mother understand spiders. They 
seem instinctively drawn to spiders. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (grimly, with an angry 
suff) H’m! Naturally! I’m not surprised. A 
fellow feeling, of course. 

Antuony. (drawing himself up, glaring at Lapy 
CRACKENTHORPE) Mother! 

Mruicent. (hastily to ANtHony) Mother only 
meant that people who’ve lived among spiders, I 
mean people who must have had to swallow spiders 
at every meal—— 

Jimmy. (startled) What? ‘Swallow spiders” 

ANTHONY. (interrupting) Er—conversationally— 
merely conversationally. 

Miuicent. I meant that, of course. Living with 
a man like the Professor, they’d have to. 

Antuony. (beaming delightedly) The Professor ! 
Ah, that reminds me. (turning to Jimmy) Are you 
aware that we have the widow of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor O'Mara, F.R.S., under this very roof? ... 
It may seem incredible to you, but it’s a fact. (twrn- 
ing to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) Isnt it, mother ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with a groan) Oh yes, 
it’s true enough. 

ANTHONY. (turning proudly to Jimmy) There! 
Think of that! And—(impressively)—his daughter 
sitting in my study. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (starting up, with an 
alarmed cry) What? ... I thought she was out. 
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AntHony. (irritably) Tut, tut! I meant this 
morning, mother. 


(MILLICENT crosses to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and 
stands at end of settee) 


LaDy CRACKENTHORPE. (subsiding into her seat 
with a relieved sigh) Oh-h-h! 

AnTHony. (to Jimmy) Miss O’Mara helped the 
Professor with his book on spiders. She’s been at 
work with me, all this morning. She gave me every 
encouragement. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (grimly) I can imagine 
it. She would! (through her clenched teeth) Oh, 
the littl—— 


(MILLICcENT tries to pacify her.) 


AntHony. (to Jimmy) It’s an exceptional oppor- 
tunity, the chance of a life-time. Even you must see 
that, mother ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with swppressed anger) 
Oh yes, I can see it, plainly enough. (in a lower tone) 
So can she. (under her breath) Little cat! 


(ARcHIE tries to pacity her.) 


AnTHONY. (peering at his papers and not hearing 
this) Oh, well, I must go. (abruptly turmng to 
Jmmy) You staying? 

Jmmy. Just for the week-end. 

Antuony. Oh, then we can talk at dinner. (im- 
portanily) My time is precious. (rising abruptly 
and shambling up the staircase, talking as he goes\ 
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Let me know as soon as either Mrs. O'Mara or her 
daughter come in. (he suddenly stops and gives a 
ery) Ah! Excellent! 


(They all turn and look at ANTHONY, who looks over 
banisters, beaming through his spectacles.) 


I’ve got my title! As it’s to be a “ popular ” book, 
I might call it The Autobiography of a Spider, eh? 


(There is a moment's silence. Jimmy turns and ex- 
plodes into his handkerchief. ARCHIE grins and 
pulls his moustache to hide it, and crosses to fireplace 
and stands with his back to it.) 

MILLIcENT. (controlling her amusement) How 
awfully good ! 

ANTHONY. (with his sudden, short laugh—com- 
placently) Yes, I really think it sounds attractive, 
eh? ... Don’t you think so, mother ? 


(MILLICENT nudges Lapy CRACKENTHORPE.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (hastily) Eh? Oh yes, I 
think it sounds most amusing. 

AntTHONY. (his whole expression changing—aghast) 
“ Amusing?” (outraged) “ Amusing!” (angrily) 
I see it’s useless discussing some matters with any one 
but the O’Maras. (with a snort of disgust) ‘‘ Arnus- 
ing!” Ptcha! 


(He goes off u. muttering, “‘ So like mother? Evxit wu. 
through archway on landing.) 


(They all turn and look at Jimmy.) 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (fo Jimmy) There! You 
can see for yourself. 

Jimmy. (shaking his head) By Jove! They do 
seem to have got hold of him. It’s those confounded 
spiders. That’s their strong card. 

ArcuIn. (coming forward to foot of settee) Course 
itis! Don’t ye see, they’re the only women he’s ever 
met who haven’t loathed spiders. That’s the devil 
of it. 

Lavy CRACKENTHORPE. (irritably) I can’t see 
why on earth spiders were ever invented. They’re 
no earthly use to anybody. 

Jumy. (shaking his head) Oh, aren't they? 
(drily) You ask the O’Maras. They look like being 
jolly useful to them. (he goes up, opens his suit-case, 
on chair near writing-table, and takes out cigarette case) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (stamping) Then we 
must prevent it. 

Jimmy. That’s all very well, mater—but—how ? 
(shutting wp bag again) 


(ArcuiE looks inquiringly at Lapy CRACKENTHORPE 
and she motions for him to begin.) 


ArcuiE (bracing himself) How? Well,—(laughs 
nervously and comes to table o.}—that’s where you 
come in, my dear feller. 

Jimmy. (coming down to table o., half puzzled and 
half amused.) I? ... How? What do you want 
me todo? ... Kidnap Anthony, or marry the girl 
myself ? 
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(Ancniz and Lapy CRACKENTHORPE stare at him in 
astonishment and eaclaim together) 


ARCHIE. Well, bless my soul! 
and fet 
Lavy C. How did you guess it? 


Jimmy. (looking at them in astonishment) What? 
I was only rotting. (lights a cigarette) Why, 
good lord, you’re not both of you serious ? 

Arcuig. By Jove, we are, though, dead serious ;— 
ain’t we, Charlotte? So will you, my dear feller? 

Jmumy. (chaffingly) Will I what? Kidnap An- 
thony, spiders and all, and cart him out to Ceylon ? 
(sits on chair BR. of table ©.) 

ArcHin. (impatiently) No, my dear feller, no! 

Jmmy. (half laughing). Well, you can’t mean 
marry the girl? 

Arcuig. (tugging at his moustache, nervously) 
Well, no, my dear feller, you needn’t marry her— 
unless, of course, you want to. 

Jimmy. (tronically) Oh, don’t consider me, 
Uncle Archie. (he turns to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) 
What’s he getting at, mater? 

Lapy CRAcCKENTHORPE. Well, it’s no use beating 
about the bush, we want you to make up to this 
O’Mara girl, and distract her attention from Anthony. 

MILuiceNT., (who has been a puzzled listener until 
now—indignantly) Mother! So this is your—— 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (severely) Millicent. 
Hush ! 


(ARcHIE also “ hushes” M1LiicENt). 
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Jimmy. (quietly) Oh, so it’s a case of drawing a 
red herring across the trail, and I’m to be the red 
herring, Uncle Archie—what ? 

ArcuIn. (coughing, awkwardly, and puffing at his 
cheroot) No, no, dash it all! You—well, it’s all for 
the good o’ the fam’ly, and so—well—— (breaks off 
in confusion and smokes furiously) 

Lavy CRACKENTHORPE. (anxiously) Well, Jimmy? 

ARCHIE. (anxiously) Yes—yes,—what d’ye say, 
my dear feller ? 

JIMMY (turning) Say? (he rises and, with a 
half-laugh, says contemptuously) Rot! (turns and 
strolls across B., smoking) 


Minuicent looks pleased and sits on chair below 
' fireplace.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (aghast) What? 

Arcus. (following Jimmy a step) Here, I say, 
dash it all, my dear feller, don’t talk like that. What’s 
to become of me—er—I mean, think of your mother. 
Think of the fam’ly. You’re our sheet anchor. 

Jimmy. (turning) Oh! I was the family red 
herring a minute ago—I’m getting on. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising—indignantly) Do 
you mean you'll actually see your brother trapped, 
and your mother turned out of her home here, with- 
out raising a finger to prevent it? 

Jimmy (with a troubled face) Id do a good deal to 
prevent it, but when it comes to hoodwinking a girl 
who’s never done anything to me—— 
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Lapy CrackenTHoRPE. But she’s doing things 
to me, and to Anthony. 

Arcuiz. Yes, by Jove, to all of us, my dear feller. 

Jimmy. (turning to Mituicent) Yow’re keeping 
very quiet about it all, Milly. What do you say? 

MILLICENT. (rising and coming to u.c.) Well, if 
you want my honest opinion, I think Peggy O’Mara’s 
not half a bad sort. She’s a bit harum-scarum, of 
course, but I rather like her. Of course, I don’t 
believe she cares a scrap about Anthony. 

Jrmmy. No, no, we'll let her off that. The point 
is—is she an outsider ? 


(Arcuie and Lapy CRACKENTHORPE are both about 
to reply to Jimmy when Mrs. O’Mara’s voice ts 
heard off R. calling.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (off) Peggy! Peggy! 

ARCHIE. (quickly to Jimmy) H’st! Took out. 
Here’s the mother. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Now you can see for 
yourself. (she sits down on settee again.) 


(Enter Mrs. O’Mara t. through door Rn. She is a 
plump Irishwoman of about 45. In reality a 
pleasant-looking woman, but on this, her first en- 
trance, she is at her worst, being terribly untidy, her 
hair tumbled and coming down, an “ impossible” 
hat, tilted over one eye, a short skirt and mackintosh, 
sufficvently short to disclose a clumsy pair of walking 
boots, very muddy. She looks “ impossible” and 
out of place in her surroundings, and adds to this 


y 
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impression by speaking with a pronounced Irish 
brogue. She carries a large pocket-handkerchief— 
with the corners tied to form a bag—carefully, as 
though something precious were inside.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (as she enters) Aw, what’s got 
the gyurl, now? (she stops dead on seeing the family 
gathered together) ’Deed an’ I didn’t know annybody 
was here. (backs to door again.) 

Mrmutcent. (coming forward) Come in, Mrs. 
O’Mara. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Awnow, I know I’m lookin’ horrud. 
But ut was in the cause of science, anyhow, an’ brains 
were made before bonnets, as the Professer used to 
say. If I’d known ye’d visitors, now (looking 
at Jimmy) 

Mitiicent. Oh, this is only my other brothey— 
Jimmy. (to Jimmy) This is Mrs. O’Mara, Jimmy, 


(Jmmmy comes down towards Mrs. O’Mara, and bows 
to her.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (with a smiling nod) Sure an’ I’d 
have known ye annywhere from yer likeness— 
(Jmmmy smiles)—to your brother. 

Jimmy. (his face falling) What? (steffly) Oh! 
Really! (he turns and looks annoyed) 

Mrs. O’Mara. Have ye seen Peggy annywhere, 
Miss Millicent ? 

Miturcent. No, I thought she was out with you, 
Mrs, O’Mara 
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Mrs. O’Mara. "Deed, no. Then where’ll I be 
finding his lordship, now ? 

Mitucent. Anthony’s in his study. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Then I'll be goin’ there, if ye’ll 
excuse me. Maybe Peggy’ll be there, too. (turns 
to staircase) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sharply) Indeed she’s 
not. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (resignedly) Aw sure, that gyurl’s 
never where she should be. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising and advancing o 
step—getting angry) I can’t see the slightest neces- 
sity for your daughter to be in my son’s room. 


(ArcHIE and MILLICENT atiempt to suppress LaDy 
CRACKENTHORPE.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, but “ necessity ” is only an- 
other name for inclination, where two young people 
are concerned, Lady Crackenthorpe. (goes wp statr- 
case) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (frigidly) I don’t under- 
stand you. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (turning, sweetly) Aw now, is ut 
so long since ye was young yerself, that ye’ve for- 
gotten the way av ut? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning away indig- 
nantly) Oh-h-h! 

Mrs. O’Mara. (pausing on staircase to peep into 
her handkerchief) Aw, look at that now, I’ve lost me 
spider. 
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Minticent. (crossing to foot of stairs) You don’t 
mean you were carrying a live spider in your handker- 
chief ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. (kneeling on landing and looking 
about) "Deed an’ I was—a beautiful trap-door spider, 
too. (rising) Aw well, Peggy must go back and 
catch another for his lordship. He’d rather she gave 
it him than me, I’m thinkin’. (calling down) Don’t 
ye think so, Lady Crackenthorpe ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning and speaking 
tartly) No! I think your inference is distinctly 
premature. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (crossing landing at top and speaking 
down) Aw well, ut’s well to be on the safe soide. If 
yere not premature nowadays, ye’re anticipated. 


(She nods and smiles and exits t.) 


Lapy CRAcKENTHORPE. (turning to Jimmy, chok- 
ing with indignation) There! (sits down on settee) 

Arcuiz. There! (coming down to table o. and 
waving his hand towards Mrs. O’Mara’s exit) What 
d’ye make o’ that, my dear feller ? 

Jimmy. (crossing slowly u. to fireplace, and stand- 
ing with his back to it) She certainly means business, 
there’s no doubt about it. (fo Miuiicent) I say, 
Milly, is this girl—Peggy, anything like—that? 
(he jerks his head towards stacrcase.) 

Miuicent. (sitting on end of settee) Oh, no, not 
@ scrap. 
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Lapy GCRACKENTHORPE. Ptcha! Notnow, but it’s 
only a question of time. 

Arcuiz. But at present, there’s no denyin’ she’s 
devilish pretty. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (severely) Archie! 

Arcuiz. (hastily) Er—unfortunately! That’s 
what I meant, Charlotte—‘ unfortunately.” 

Jimmy. Oh well, I want a bit of sugar on the pill. 


(They all look at Jimmy curiously.) 


ArcHIE. (starting forward) By Jove, that means 
you will help us? . 
Jimmy. Well, it’s a bit of a facer to think of people 
like that getting hold here. 

ARCHIE. (leaning across table c.) Then why hesi- 
tate so, my dear feller ? 

Jimmy. (uneasily) Well, it doesn’t seem quite 
cricket. 

Arcus. Why! Dash it all, you needn’t commit 
yourself, you’ve only got to sorter dazzle the girl, 
that’s all. 


(JIMMY grins in spite of himseif.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Yes, once I get them out 
of the house, you can leave the rest to me. 

Jimmy. Oh, then the programme is—J dazzle the 
girl, and you do the rest, what? (thinks a minute 
and then shrugs his shoulders) Oh well, somebody’s 
got to do something ; I suppose I’ll have to have a 
shot at it. 
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(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and Arcus both give audible 
sighs of relief.) 
ARCHIE. (coming to him, slapping him on back) 
Bravo! Good man! 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with a sigh of relief) 
Ah—that’s all right. 
_ Jummy. (shaking his head and crossing slowly to 1.) 
Oh, don’t you be so sure. Goodness only knows how 
* itll turn out. 


(At this moment Mrs. O’Mara’s voice ts heard off 
upstairs.) 
Mrs. O’Mara. (off) Peggy! Where in the 
wurrld have ye been, now ? 


(PEaey’s vowe is heard off through open window at 
the back.) 
Precy. (off—laughs lightly and then calls) I 
daren’t shout it all, come down, and I’ll tell you. 
Jimmy. (turning quickly to AncuiE) Is that——? 
Arcuiz. (nodding) Peggy. 


(He goes up to the window, followed by Jimmy.) 


ARcHIE. (pointing out of window) There she is,— 
look. 

Jimmy. By Jove! She zs a pretty girl. (sud- 
denly backing out of range of window) She’s coming 
in. (he turns ©. hastily and crosses to staircase) Here, 
where’s my kit ? 


(He snatches wp his swit-case, which 1s standing where 
he left at, and begins to spring up the stawrcase three 
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steps at a time. They all turn and call up, m sur- 

prose, to him.) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Jimmy, don’t go. 

Arcuie. Here, dash it all! What are you goin’ 
to do? 

Jimmy. (from landing, speaking down) What am 
I going todo? Why, I’m goingto wash. Icouldn’t 
dazzle that girl with a grimy face. 


(He dashes off R. and exits.) 
(MiLLICENT goes wp to window at back and looks off.) 


ARCHIE. (pulls his moustache complacently) Well, 
Ive pulled it off for you, Charlotte, so, if you could 
put your hand on that fiver, I really must go up to 


town to-day—er—my dentist—y’know. 


(He slowly makes his way round to fireplace during the 
next few sentences.) 
(Re-enter Mrs. O’Mara down the staircase. She has 
changed her dress, and smartened herself generally, 
and now looks quite presentable.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (as she comes down) Hasn’t Peggy 
come in? I’ve just been speaking to her, and 


(As she reaches the bottom, the door under gallery at 
back bursts open and enter Peaay. She is a bright, 
pretty, umpulsive girl, who looks about 25. She is 
simply dressed on her first entrance, in a blue serge 
skirt and a blouse, and a simple hat. She looks full 
of health and high spirits, and speaks tmpulsively 
and frankly, ignoring all conventions and proprieties 
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on a perfectly simple and ingenuous way. She is— 
im short—a perfectly natural, unspoiled, and slightly 
wild Irish girl. She only uses a touch of the brogue, 
very occasionally, and as a joke, her speech ordinarily 
being quite pure. The moment she appears Mrs. 
O’Mara begins to speak reprovingly.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (shaking her finger) Peggy !—— 

Prcey. (cutting in and shaking her finger at her 
mother, in comic imitation of the severe parent) Mother ! 
Now, where have you been? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (with a helpless gesture to ARCHIE) 
Aw, listen to that, now. Taking me very wor-rds off 
me lips. 

Preaey. (mischievously, and dropping into the 
brogue like her mother) Sure, an’ where else would I 
take them from, mother darlin’? But there, now, 
I'll put something better in their place. (she runs 
across, gives her mother a hug and kisses her affection- 
ately.) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (smiling, and giving her a litle 
push) Aw, git along with yer coaxing ways, an’ tell 
me what ye’ve been doing ? 


(Re-enter AntHony down the stairs. He joins the 
group.) 


Prcey. (her eyes dancing with mischief) Well, 
I’ve had such a queer (breaking off) Oh, but 
perhaps the others are not interested, mother. 


Antuony. On the contrary, we are intensely 
Cc 
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interested ;—(turning to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE)— 
aren’t we, mother ? 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE turns her back, and ARCHIE 

soothes her.) 

MinuicEent. (érying to cover her mother’s attitude) 
Have you had any tea, Miss O’Mara ? 

Praey. (sitting down on t. of ©. table) Well, no, 
it was— (with a wicked glance at Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE)—ginger beer. 

(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE turns sharply and stares at 

her.) 

Miuuicent. (blankly) Ginger beer? (inoredu- 
lously) Ginger beer 2 

ANTHONY. (turning sharply on Mitticent) Why 
not? Why not? 

ArcHis. (vastly tickled) Haw! haw! 

(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE looks at him severely and he 
hastily turns his laugh into a cough and strolls to 
fireplace. ANTHONY 1s above table c. and MILLICENT 
sitting on arm of settee.) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (frigidly) Ginger beer ? 
(closing her eyes) How utterly impossible ! 

Mrs. O’Mara. (sitting on chair R. of c. table, 
blandly) Aw, nothing’s impossible where Peggy’s 
concerned, when she’s in one of her wild moods, Lady 
Crackenthorpe. 

Prcey. (taking off her gloves) Mother, I’m sur- 
prised at you. I’ve only been—paying a call. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (again rising to the bait) 


: f 
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I wasn’t aware that you knew any one in this part of 
the country. 

Praey. (innocently) I don’t. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Then how have you— 
who did you—— ? 

Preacy. ‘Well, you see, I just—dropped in. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Dropped in? Where, Peggy ? 

Pzaay. (demurely) Into the trout stream, mother. 

ANTHONY. (concerned) Good gracious! 


(ARCHIE is again enormously tickled and chuckles. 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE turns and looks at him and 
he stops.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, lave off yer humbugging, 
Peggy. What’ll his lordship be thinkin’ of ye? 
What’s the truth av ut, annyway ? 

Psaey. Oh, itisnothing. I was hunting for some 
trap-door spiders, on the banks of the trout stream, 
and I slipped in, that’s all. 

Antuony. (alarmed) Dearme! Not in the deep 
part, I hope. 

Pracy. On no, I only went up to here. (points 
to her knees) 

Mrs. O’Mara. Peggy! (starting forward) An’ 
you sitting there talking in yer wet—— (kneeling 
and grasping Praey’s skirt below the knees and then 
sits back on her heels on floor). Why, ut’s dry! 

Preeey. Of course it is dry, now,—that’s where my 
afternoon call comes in. Well, when I’d scrambled 
out, I started to walk back—— 


; 
t 
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Minucent. Like that? Why, it’s four miles. 

Peeey. Yes, and with my shoes full of water, and 
my skirt—well, perhaps you’ve none of you ever 
tried to walk four miles in a soaked skirt. 

AntHony. (perfectly seriously) No, no, never! 
Never ! 


(Arcute chuckles behind his hand, again.) 


Precay. Well, don’t. After the first mile I gave 
it up, and that’s where the call came in. 

(ANTHONY goes to assist Mrs. O’Mara fo rise, but she 
pushes him into her chair R. of table, while she 
remains sitting on her heels on the floor.) 

Lapy ORACKENTHORPE. Where could you think 
of calling, in that state ? 

Praey. It was a cottage. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sneering) Oh, you said 
an “afternoon call”! 

ANTHONY (turning sharply on Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE) Don’t interrupt, mother. (toPzaey) Yes? 
Yes? Yes? 

Praay. Well, I went up, and I knocked till I was 
tired, but no one came. Well, the door was only 
closed, so I pushed it open and called out, “ Hullo,” 
just like that. Not a sound, so I—well, I was feeling 
desperate by this time, and I walked in. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (disapprovingly) You 
walked in ? 

ANTHONY. (turning sharply to his mother and 
jerking out) Why not? Why not? 


: 
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Prcey. There wasn’t a soul in the place, but there 
was a nice fire in the kitchen, so after I’d looked round 
and made quite sure there was no one about, I went 
into the kitchen and slipped off my skirt—— 
Lapy CRAcKENTHORPE. (scandalized and gasping) 
You slipped off your skirt ? 


(She half rises, and Mituicenr and Arcute pacify 
her) 


Precy. (innocently) Well, there was no one there. 
If you'd felt as uncomfortable as I did, I’m certain 
youd have done the same. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (scandalized) I?... 
In a strange place like that. (turning indignantly 
to Ancurz) Really, Archie ! 

AntHony. (sharply to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) 
Why not? Why not? 

Arcuig. Er—h’m! (He chokes another laugh 
into a cough and tries to pacity Lapy CRACKENTHORPE 
an dumb show) 

Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, but supposin’ annybody had 
come in, now, Peggy ? 

Peacy. What zs the good of supposing things 
that don’t happen, before they do ? 

Antuony. Absolutely useless. 

Minuicent. Well, it certainly was rather a risky 
thing to do. 

Preay. Oh, I never thought about that. I was 
only too glad to get that horrid wet skirt off, and 
hang it before the fire, 

% 
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Mrs. ‘O'Mara. But, sure, Peggy, your—(her 
eye catches ANTHONY and she stops)—er—well, more 
than yer skirt must have got wet, annyway ? 

.Peaey. Obhyes, my shoes and stockings, of course, 
but I took those off first. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising) You needn’t go 
into any further details, please. 

AnrHony. (turning sharply on Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE as before) Why not? Why not? 


(AncHIE simply explodes and turns his back.) 


Precy. (innocently) Oh, there were no other 
details—I mean I had no other—(pulling up hastily) 
—er, well, it was a hot day, and I—I was dressed for 
walking. 

LaDy CRACKENTHORPE. Oh-h-h! 

Mrs. O'Mara. But did ye never think that one 
of the inhabitants might have been a man ? 

MILLICENT. (coming and sitting on back of o. 
table) Yes, perhaps a rough man, too. 

Praey. Oh no, he was a gentleman, I’m sure. 

- Mrs. O’Mara. Then there was a man? 

Pracy. (cheerfully) Oh, yes. I saw all his 
pipes and fishing rods and things. 

AROHIE. (fixing in lis eyeglass) But why were 
you so cock-sure he was a gentleman, Miss O’Mara ? 

Pecey. Why, he had almost as big a collection of 
actress’s photographs as you have, Major Phipps. 

Arcure. (taken aback) Eh—what? (turning 
away) Er—h’m-m! 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (fo Peacy) You found 
out all this, and still stayed ? 

Preaay. Well, blue serge takes such ages to dry. 
That’s when I saw the things. You see, I had to 
wander about a bit, to kill time. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (collapsing in her chair 
again) “Wander about” with only your 
Oh-h-h-h! (she sits, inewpressibly shocked) 

Preaey. (unable to see Lapy CRACKENTHORPE’S 
grievance) But—he was out. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (wheeling round) Then 
may I ask who gave you (bitingly) the “ refresh- 
ment” you spoke of ? 

Arcute. (trying to get level) Yes, what price the 
ginger beer, eh? 

Pracy. (easily) Oh, I forgot about that. I was 
awfully thirsty, and there were some bottles of stone 
ginger beer on the table, so I opened one,—that’s all. 

Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, Peggy, that reely was takin’ 
a liberty, now. 

Pracy. Oh, I left twopence by the empty bottle, 
mother. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sarcastically) Dear me. 
How very punctilious of you. 

Praey. Oh, Lady Crackenthorpe, you don’t mean 
to say you'd have stolen it? 

ANTHONY. (jerking round abruptly on Lapy 
CRACEENTHORPE) Really, mother, you surprise me. 
(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE turns once more to ARCHIE for 


sympathy) 
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Mrs. O’Mara. An’ is that all, Peggy ? 

Praey. Oh, yes. I put on my dry things, left 
a little note explaining what I’d done, and where I 
was staying— 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (starting violently, and 
almost shrieking as she echoes Pracy’s words) Where 
—you—were—staying ? (closing her eyes and. gasp- 
ing) Oh!—my salts. Get me my salts. . : 

Arcutz. (looks round) Where ts that confounded 
bottle, Milly ? 


(Mitty looks round and then runs upstairs and off.) 


Pracy. Well, it would have been rather horrid 
of me to have left without thanking my host, wouldn’t 
it, Lord Crackenthorpe ? 

AntHONY. (beaming at her) Charming of you to 
think of it. 

LaDy CRACKENTHORPE. (sharply) Nonsense, An- 
thony. You must forgive my saying, Miss O’Mara, 
that I consider that the whole incident was indiscreet 
to a degree. 

Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, but that’s just Peggy all over, 
Lady Crackenthorpe. 

Preay. (indignantly) Mother ! 

Mrs. O’Mara. I mean ye never look before ye 
leap until after ut’s over. Ye must admit it. now, 
Peggy. 

Peaey. (smiling) I’m afraid I never look even 
then, I leave other people to do that, 
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(MILLICENT enters L. on landing with smelling bottle 
and crosses R.) 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (tartly) And what if 
the “ other people” misconstrue things, Miss O’Mara ? 
Praay. (lightly) Ob well,—(shrugging her shoul- 
ders)—as we say in Ireland, “harm to them that 
thinks it.” ; 


(MitiicEentT suddenly stops on small landing with a 
| shriek.) 
Miturcent. (looking at her feet) Oh! What an 
awful spider. (she gathers up skirts.) 
ANTHONY. (excitedly) A spider? Where? 
Where ? \ 


(He hurries wp to landing and drops on his hands and 
knees.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (suddenly) Sure, an’ it'll be the 
samellost. (she hurries up the stawrs after ANTHONY) 

ANTHONY. (going flat on his body on landing, in 
the excitement of the hunt, and rising with spider 
between finger and thumb, triumphantly) Ah-h-h! 
(he pulls out his pocket lens and examines tt) 

Mrs. O’Mara. (joining him and examining tt) 
Sure, ut’s the very same, indeed. 
(MiLLICENT crosses round behind them, and comes down 

with smelling bottle.) 

Antony. (gloating over spider and calling down 
to Pzaay) A quite exceptional specimen! Miss 
O’Mara,—look here, 
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(PEGGY runs up the staircase and she, Mrs. O'Mara 
and AntHONY all stand on landing examining the 
spider in dumb show. Lapy CRACKENTHORPE, 
Arcuig and Mitiuicent form another group down 
stage L. and talk in rapid undertones.) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (sniffing smelling bottle— 
trritably) It’s monstrous! Why wasn’t Jimmy 
here, he’d have seen for himself (her voice rising) 
what an impossible—- 

MruicEnt. (glancing at group on stairs) Mether! 
Hssh! Please ! 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (stamping her foot) I 
will not “shish.” She’s absolutely shameless. Is 
Jimmy never coming down ? 

ARcHIE. (im a low voice) Here, dash it all, do 
keep hold of yourself, Charlotte, or you'll spoil every- 
thing. T’llgo up and rout Jimmy out, and send him 
down. 


(He crosses R. and goes up stairs and off t.) 


Mituicent. Let us leave them, and go into the 
drawing-room, mother. 

Lapy CracKenTHORPE. Oh, very well. (she 
crosses L. with MILLICENT, giving one vindictive glance 
at group on stairs and protesting in dumb show as she 
exits, L., with MILLICENT) 

ANTHONY. (examining spider through pocket lens 
and speaking to Peacy) Well, you may be right. 
We'll examine the bristles under the microscope. 

Praay. (turning) Yes, that’ll prove it. (she 
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runs down the stairs into hall, leaving ANTHONY and 
Mrs. O’Mara on landing—calling back as she de- 
scends) 'There’s a diagram of it in papa’s book. “ 

AntHony. Is there? Excellent! It’s in the 
study, we'll look it up. (jerks abruptly round and 
walks u., saying excitedly) Come along, come along. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (signalling significantly to Pacey 
to come upstairs again and rejoin them) Come up, 
and go with his lordship, Peggy darlin’! 

Preeay. (standing c., back to audience) Oh no, 
it’s you he wants, mother. (she sits down at piano) 


(AnTHONY stops and looks from one to the other.) 


Preey. (calls up to him from the piano) I’m no 
use to you, Lord Crackenthorpe; it was mother, 
there, who helped papa with that section of the book. 
(she plays a few bars of “ La Mattchiche”’) 

ANTHONY. (turning and eyeing Mrs. O’Mara 
delightedly) Really? How very interesting. (turn- 
ing L., excitedly) The microscope’s quite ready in 
the study, so if you wouldn’t mind assisting me—— 
(moving L.) 

Mrs. O’Mara. (fairly caught) Oh, I shall be 
delighted. (she turns to follow him) But,—Peggy’d 
best come, too. 

Antony. Eh? (carelessly) Oh!—by all means, 
if she wishes. 

Praay. (still playing piano soflty) I—I’ll follow 
you, mother. 

AntHony. (absently, absorbed with the spider) 
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Yes,—yes,—you needn’t hurry. So long as Mrs. 
O'Mara will come. (moving u. to Mrs. O'Mara) 
So kind of you to—— (he goes through archway, 
and the remainder of his sentence is lost as he exits L.) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (crossing landing after him and 
leaning over banisters after his exit, and calling down 
in a loud whisper) Peggy, if ye don’t come soon, 
igi 

AnTHony. (off) This way, Mrs. O’Mara, come 
along. 


(PEaey plays on gaily.) 
Mrs. O'Mara. (throws up her hands in despair, 
and then shakes her fist at Psaay) Oh-h-h! 


_ (Kat after ANTHONY L., leaving Pracy in the hall 
below alcove.) 

Pzacy. (turning laughingly o., clapping her hands 
triwmphantly, she then, humming gaily, takes off her hat, 
throws wt on the table, then crosses L. to ingle nook, and 
dragging a big old chair to wall, stands on seat, and 
looks at row of old books, on high book-shelf, selects one, 
and takes tt out, exclaiming) Phugh! How dusty! 
(she blows dust off top of book and without getting off 
chair, sits on back, with her feet resting on seat, and 
turns over the pages) 


(Re-enter Jimmy on landing, R., with ARcuIE, who 
points down to Praey.) 


ARCHIE. (sotto voce, to Jimmy) There she is, now 
go in and—* dazzle her.” 
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(Jummy laughingly pushes ARCHIE off R. and then 
crosses landing to stairs. He puts his tie straight, - 
settles his collar and linen, pulls down his waistcoat, 
and then descends with the air of a conqueror. 
Preey has her back to him and doesn’t see him, and 
as too much engrossed in her book to hear. As he 
comes down she changes her volume for anther, 
which is also dusty, and just as Jimmy crosses to her 
chair, she turns sharply, and, before she sees him, 
blows a cloud of dust from top of book all over him. 


Jimmy. (falling back a step, his eyes full of dust 
and cougming) Ugh!... Pffi!... Hm! 

Preacy. (standing on armchair) Oh, I amso sorry. 
I never heard any one come in. I hope I haven’t 
made you very dusty. 

Jimmy. (coughing a bit) Ugh! Oh, no! (cough) 
Not the least bit—(cowghs)—thanks. 

Pracy. (looking) Why, your coat’s simply cov- 
ered. (shethrows book down) I'll get a clothes-brush 
(she jumps down impulsively, looks about, and goes wp 
to hall table at back and fetches a clothes-brush) 

Jimmy. (protesting) No, really—please. (dust- 
ang himself with handkerchief) 

Preeacy. I insist. (coming back with clothes-brush 
and giving wt to him) It was awfully stupid of me, 
blowing all my dust over you like that. 

Jmmy. (gallantly—brushing himself at random) 
Not at all, awfully stupid of me to—to get in the 
way of your dust, don’t y’know. 
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‘Pueey. (watching him critically) You know, a 


you’re not brushing anywhere near the dust. (em- 
pulsively) Oh, Ict me. (she seizes the brush and 
begins to brush his shoulder) There! Now, turn 
round. 


(Jury turns, and Peaay vigorously dusts his shoulders 
and back.) 


Jimmy. {over his shoulder) I say, really, I can’t 
let you—— 

‘Praeay. (intent on her work) Oh, please stand 
still, your back’s awful. Those books can’t have 
been dusted for years. (she steps back and surveys 
him) There! You're all right now. : 

Jimmy. (turning) Awfully good of you, really. 
Perhaps I ought to introduce myself. 

Prcey. (starting and turning face to audience) 
Oh! Good gracious! I forgot about that. What 
will you think of me? 

Jimmy. How d’you mean? What’s wrong? 

Preay. Why, to be talking to you, and—(she 
suddenly begins to lawyh)—thumping your back like 
that, when I don’t even know your name. 

Jimmy. Oh, that’s nothing. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Precy. Yes, that’s just it. Dm always being 
“natural,” that’s where I’m always getting into 
trouble. Being natural seems against the rules, but 
it’s so hard to remember. (looking at brush) Hspe-— 
cially with a clothes-brush ! 
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Jimmy. Why with a clothes-brush in particular ? 

Prcey. (leaning against settee) Why, haven’t 
you noticed? It’s almost impossible to brush any 
one down, without a sort of feeling that you’ve 
known. them for years. 

Jimmy. I-supposethat-cuts both ways: I feel— 
(he comes forward and looks straight into her eyes)— 
as though I’d known you, all my life. 

Preey. (freezing, and dropping clothes-brush into 
his hand and speaking tartly) Oh, then I’m sure you 
must be simply aching to get away from me, Ithink 
you'll find Lady Crackenthorpe and Miss Keppel in 
the drawing-room. (sis on settee) 

Jimmy. (throwing clothes-brush on table) Oh! 
I’ve seen both Milly and the mater, thanks. 

Preaey. (turning sharply, surprised) “ The 
mater”? ... Why, who—— 

Jimmy. (crossing round top of settee and standing 
facing her) Oh,I forgot. I’m Jimmy, you-know,— 
Jimmy Keppel. I thought you’d have spotted the 
family likeness. 

Pzegy. Who to? 

Jrmmy. Well, to—(he pauses, with a self-satisfied 
grim)—to my brother Anthony, for instance. 

Prcay. Oh, that’s absurd. 

Jummy. Awfully nice of you to say so. 

Praay. Nice of me,—how ? 

Jimmy. Well, Mrs. O’Mara said she’d have known 
’ me from my likeness to him, anywhere. (he grins 
again complacently) 
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Preay. (taking his measure) Oh, but you 
musin’t believe Mrs. O’Mara; she always flatters 
everybody. 


(With this parting shot, Pracy turns, picks up her 
book and sits with her back half-turned to him, read- 
ing wt. Jimmy stands, a bit shaken by his first 


tumble, wondering what to do next. PEGGY peeps 


round at him over the top of her book, mischtevously. 
He turns sharply and she ducks behind her book. 
Jimmy turns away again thinking, and then he smiles 


to himself, evidently having got another plan of _ 


attack. He adjusts his tie, touches his collar, and 
pulls down his waistcoat as before, and strolls across 
to Praey) 


Jimmy. (innocently) I say, forgive me for inter- 
rupting you a minute, but you haven’t by any chance 
seen Miss O’Mara anywhere about, have you? (he 
looks about as if in search of her) 

Pracy. (turning sharply) Whatdoyou—— (she 
checks herself suddenly, and playing wp to him, says) 
Why? Do you want to see her ? 

Jimmy. (emphatically) Awfully. 

Praey. (amused) Really? Why? 

Jimmy. Eh? Oh, I’ve heard such a lot about 
her, don’t you know, and I’m awfully keen on 
having a look af her. 

Peaay. Well then, I should advise you to— 
‘have a look,” that’s all. (she turns and pretends 
to read her book) 


3 


4 
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Jimmy. (looking about room) Look ? 
Where ? 

Precy. (dropping into the brogue) Sure, I was 
thinkin’ ye’d be knowin’ me, from me likeness to me 
mother. 

Jimmy. (falling back with mock astonishment) 
What ? 

Preey. Well, Lady Crackenthorpe says she'd 
have known me from my likeness to mother,—any- 
where. 

Jimmy. (with mock incredulity) No, you can’t 
mean that you are Miss O’Mara ? 

Preaey. (laughing) Of course I am. 

Jimmy. (dropping into a chair as though absolutely 
overcome) Good Lord! I—Id no idea—I should 
never have guessed—I never dreamt—why, you’re 
(he jumps up and shakes her hand) By-Jove, I 
really am awlully glad to meet you,—treally. 

Preey. Gracious !—did they make me out as 
bad as all that? 

Jimmy. (going nearer) I don’t believe they’ve 
ever seen you,—properly ! 

Precey. Perhaps you haven’t. You see, I began 
by “ throwing dust in your eyes,” didn’t I? 

Jimmy. (sitting down on settee near her) I begin 
to see great possibilities in dust. 

Pracy. Yes, so do I, so I think we’d better—let 
it rest. 

Jimmy. (leaning towards her) I’m jolly glad you 
didn’t. 


D 
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(PEcex rises quickly and goes to fireplace, leaving 
JIMMY on setiee—pause.) 


-I say, you know, you’re not a bit like other girls. 

Preay. Oh, -so Lady Crackenthorpe iold you 
that, did she ? 

Jimmy. (impatiently) Oh, never mind what the 
mater says. 

Pzacy. I never do,—that’s what annoys her so, 

Jimmy. No, no, listen. What I mean is—you re 
not like any woman I’ve ever met. 

Preey. Oh, what very funny people you must 
associate with. No-wonder-your mother shakes-her_ 
head so, whenever your name is mentioned. (she 
turns her back to him) 

Jimmy. (rises and crosses to her, trying another 
tone, very seriously) Miss O’Mara, I’ve only known 
you five minutes, is it too soon to ask a great favour ? 

IT want—— 

Pseey. (deliberately misconstruing his meaning) 
To smoke? Do! I don’t mind a bit, you'll find 
The Field and Punch on the table there. I’m going 
to read, too. 


(She comes back to settee and settles down to her book 
again, leaving Jimmy baffled and speechless. There 
as a slight pause. Then Jimmy lights a cigarette, 
picks up “Punch.” from table, giances at it, but evi- 
dently without reading it. He then glances round 
at Pracy, and then again scratches his head in a 
puzzled fashion and thinks. Suddenly he smiles as 
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though @ fresh idea had struck ham. He throws 

down his paper, settles his tre again, pulls down 

his waistcoat, with the old confident air, then sighs 
and mutters gloomily) 

Jrmmy. (with mock dejection) Ak, well. Just 
my luck! Jolly hard lines, though. 

Puaey. (turning, politely) I’m sorry. I was 
reading. What did you say? 

Jrmmy. Oh, nothing, nothing. I was only think- 
ing. (he thrusts his hands in his pockets, and stares at 
the ground despondently) 

Peaey. Do you always think out loud, like that ? 

Jimmy. Yes, often—(sighs heavily)—often. (sits 
dejectedly on table c.) 

Pecey. What’s the matter? 

Jummy. Oh, I was only thinking that it was 
awfully rough on me, for my people to have “ put 
you off me ” as they seem to have done. I mightn’t 
have struck you as a bad sort of chap, if they hadn’t. 

Pecey. (hiding a smile) Oh, it wouldn’t have 
made any difference, really,—I always judge for 
myself. . 

Jumy. (ignoring—this—“‘ dig”) You know, no- 
body has ever understood ME. 

Pxeay. (consolingly) Oh, perhaps they did, but 
didn’t like to hurt your feelings by saying what they 
really thought about you. 

Jmmy. —(wincing a bit, but sticking to tt) All I 
want is a little sympathy. That’s all,—just a little 
sympathy. 
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Pracy. Oh, if that’s all you want,—ZJ can promise 
you that. i 
Jimmy. (springing up and coming to back of 
settee) By-Jove, do*you mean you'll let me talk to 

you, and—— 

Prcey. Oh, much better than that. If you 
really want sympathy and all that (confidentially),— 
you go into the conservatory after dinner to- 
night—— 

Jimmy. (leaning towards her, eagerly) Yes, 
yes—— ? 

Pracy. —And have a nice, long, quiet talk with — 
—mother. : 

Jimmy. -(his jaw dropping) What? ... Well, 
[P’m— (sits completely baffled and speechless) 


(Enter Butter carrying salver on which 1s package, 
he comes to Praay.) 


PaRKER. (coming down to back of settee and 
holding out salver) This has just come for you, miss. 
(Pecey takes tt, and PaRKER exits at back.) 

Praey. (excitedly) Oh, it’s the first ten chapters 
of my novel from the typist’s. (she opens and begins 
to feverishly turn over the sheets) 

Jimmy. Really, I’d no idea that 

Pecey. (breathlessly, without looking wp) Oh, do 
keep quiet for a minute, please. 

Jimmy. Oh, I’m sorry. (he walks away R. and 
then turns and watches her, puzzled, as he smokes 
between table c. and settee) — 
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Preay. (disgustedly, as she reads) Oh, it looks 


- worse than ever in type. This won’t do a bit. 


cant 
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(looking wp—irritably) Men simply drive me frantic. 
They won’t talk. 

Jimmy. I’m sorry, but I thought you asked me 
not to talk. 

Prcay. (impatiently) Oh, I didn’t mean you. 
I was thinking about my novel. 

Jimmy. Qh,.80 I’m talking to a lady novelist, am 
rT? 

Peay. There! (stamping her foot) That’s ex- 
actly what I don’t want people to find out. I can 
manage the women all right, but when it comes to 
the love scenes, my men are simply silly. 

Jummy. Well, that sounds all right. There’s 
nothing much wrong with that. 

Pzacy. No, no, I’m not joking, really. I simply 
can’t get this bit right. (springing up wmpulsively 
and sitting wp on end of settee and saying all in a 
breath) Oh, how does a man begin to make love to 


a girl he’s fallen in love with at first sight, when he’s 


never seen her in his life before ? 

Jmmy. (putting his hand to his forehead, puzzled, 
staring at her) What was that? 

Prcay. (impatiently) Well, you ought to know. 

Jimmy. I? 

Prccy. Yes, you’re a man. Besides, I’m per- 
fectly certain, after the last half-hour, that you've 
made love heaps of times. 

Jimmy. (protesting) Here, I say 
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Praey. Oh, don’t waste time. Now, supposing 
you were in this man’s shoes, how would you begin ? 
Jimmy. How should I begin—— 


(He stops short as athought strikes him, then puts down : 
his cigarette, smiles, puts his tie straight, pulls down 


his waistcoat as before—and then turns to Pracy ~ 


with an intensely serious expression) 


Jimmy. Well,—I think I should begin by saying ¢ a 
“T’ve been looking for you for years.” Then I 
should take hold of her hand, like this—— 


(He takes hold of Peaey’s hand, but she pulls it away 
sharply.) 


Pzcey. (shaking her head, knowingly) No, thank 
you. I know that way. In another minute you'll 
be calling me “ Peggy,” and pretending you'd “ lost 
yourself in your part.” In five minutes you’d be 
No, thank you, let’s try another way. 

JIMMY. (gzding it up and becoming quite natural 
and serious) What an extraordinary girl you are. 

Peaay. Yes, but about this man. Now, he’s 
fallen in love at first sight 

Jmmy. Ptcha! There isn’t such a thing. 

Peaey. What? But, this man (tapping her 
manuscript) has fallen in love at first sight, so there 
_ must be. 

Jimmy. What I mean is, it isn’t love at “ first 
sight,” it doesn’t begin then. What a chap feels 
about a girl, has been there all the time. It?s only 
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_ been waiting until the right woman comes along, to 


bring it out. ‘ 
Praey. (clapping her hands) Oh, that'll do 


_ beautifully. 


Jimmy. (puzzled) Do? What for? 

Precay. For my book. Do lend me.a pencil. 
Jimmy. (hunting in his pockets) ’Fraid I haven’t 
got one. 

Praeay. Bother, I wanted to make a note of it, 


before I forget it. I shall let my man say that to the 


girl. It’s a lovely idea. (suddenly springing up 
impulsively and scattering her MSS. on the floor) 
Oh, I wonder if you’d mind helping me with another 
man, who’s worrying me? 

Jmummy. Course I will. Trot him out. 

Peacy. (jumping up impulsively) He’s in an- 
other story—I’ll go and get the manuscript. It’sin 
my room. (she crosses R. in front of table and runs 
io the staircase, talking as she runs) I won’t keep you 
a minute. I know exactly where to put my hands 
on it,—don’t go,—I’ll be back directly —— 


(She runs off talking, through archway L. on landing.) 


(Jrmmy watches her off and then turns Cc. with a puzzled 
frown on his face, and stands thinking. Enter 
Mituicent through door, or archway UL.) 


Manurcent. (looking round) Oh! Are you alone, 
Jimmy? I thought Miss O’Mara was here. 
Jumy. (shortly) She was a minute ago, (he 
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turns away L. with his hands in his pockets, and crosses 
to fireplace, where he kicks a fodtstool viciously up stage) 

Miturcent. (leaning back of settee) What’s the 
matter? Wasn’t she “dazzled” ? 

Jimmy. (wheeling round angrily) Look here, 
stop that, Milly, I—I—well, stop it ;—that game’s 
off. 

Mituicent. “Off”? Do you mean she——? 

Jimmy. (decidedly) I mean I’m not going on with 
it. It’s off, I tell you, and Id like to kick myself for 
ever listening to it, for a minute. (he flings himself 
down on settee, angrily) 

Mitucent. (backing a few paces) Jimmy, you 
don’t mean to say she saw through it ? 

Jimmy. (twisting round and facing her) Good 
Lord, no! She’s much too decent a girl to see through 
a shabby scheme like that, thank goodness. Why 
the deuce did you all let me in for it, by making me 
think she was a regular wrong ’un ? 

Mituicent. J didn’t. 

Jimmy. (indignantly) No, but the others did. 
You might have given me the tip. Why, she’s— 
well, all I can say is, if Anthony can get a girl like 
that to marry him, he’ll be a jolly lucky beggar,— 
and you can tell the mater so, from me. 

MILLIcENT. (alarmed) I shall do nothing of the 
kind. T’ve-had an awful time with mother, lately. 
Don’t say anything like this to her, or 

Jimmy. (starting up) Well then, where’s Uncle 
Archie ? 
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Minurcenr. He’s just driven off to the station. 
He’s off to town for a few days. 

Jumy. (striding angrily across R. and back again, 
as he talks) Confound it, I’d like to have told him 
what I thought of him. It’s no use, I’m going to 
wash my hands of the whole business—(wheeling 
round at fireplace)—where’s the mater? 

Mrtricenr. (appealingly over the back of the 
settee) No, no, Jimmy, please. “ Wash your hands ” 
as much as you like, but don’t tell mother that 
you're “‘ washing ” them. 

Jumy. Why shouldn’t 1? 

Mruurcenr. Well, my life simply won’t be worth 
living if you do, so do let her ihink you're helping us, 
for a day or two, for my sake. 

Jmmy. (grumbling) Oh, very well, but I mean 
it, you know. It’s off. (Svttong down on lower end 
of settee) That girl’s a brick, and if I were in An- 
thony’s shoes, and she’d have me, by gad, I—I’d 
marry her next week. 

Mintrcenr. (going round upper end of setice and 
coming down behind Jimmy with her hands on his 
shoulders and her cheek against his, and saying rogu- 
ishly) You might manage to do that without being 
in Anthony’s shoes, if you talked to Peggy O’Mara 
like that. (turns and crosses quickly to door wp UL.) 

Jimmy. (turning, astonished) What? (starting 
up as though to follow Minticent) Here, Milly, 


stop—— 
(Mitzicent ewits and shuts the door sharply.) 
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Jimmy. (slowly turns o. looking thoroughly startled. 
Slowly beginning to smile) ByJove! If’s she right, 
Til (he adjusts his collar and tie, and pulls down 
his waisicoat, as before) 


(Re-enter Peaay on landing, with manuscript in her 
hand.) 


Prcey. (talking as she hurries across landing, 
and comes running downstairs) So sorry to have been 
so long, but my papers were in such a muddle. (she 
comes L. and sits down on settee and sorts her papers, 
and.then suddenly looks up) Oh+ before I forget 
it. Just tell me again how you worded that little 
bit about love at first sight. (she gets her pencil 
ready) 

Jimmy. (laughing) I haven’t am) idea. 

Preey. Oh, don’t tell me that. Why, you must 
have said it to heaps of girls, to have had it off so pat. 

Jimmy. No,—on my soul, I never said it in my 
life before. 

Preay. What, do you really mean that a lovely 
idea like that just—rolled out, by accident ? 

Jimmy. (looking at her meaningly) Perhaps it 
wasn’t—‘ by accident.” 

Preaay. (going down on her knees near settee, and 
picking MSS. from floor) Then how did it happen ? 

Jimmy. (coming down to u. of her) Perhaps you 
brought it out. (slowly and seriously) Perhaps 
what I said about “love at first sight,” applied to 
me—and you! 
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Peaey. What? (looking swiftly wp, still on her 
knees) 


(Pause. They look at each other in silence fora 
moment, then re-enter Mrs. O’ Mara on the landing.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. (calling over banisters) Peggy, 
what are ye doin’? 


(Pecay and Jummy start and look round, and Prcey 
718e8.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (from landing) Come up to the 
study this minute. His lordship wants ye to look 
through the microscope at the bristles on that 
spider’s left hind leg. 

Peacy. (impatiently, as she crosses to table co. 
with her papers in her hand) All right, mother, Pll 
come directly. 

Mrs. O’Mara. “ Directly ” is no time. Ye must 
come just now. 

Antuony. (off u.) Mrs. O’Mara, you can see 
them better now, be quick, be quick. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (turning distractedly) Oh-h-h! 
(as she turns to go back to the study, u., she calls down) 
Come up, Peggy, this minute. 


(Hat L.) 


Jummy. (leaning over back of setice and watching 
Pracy keenly) Do you wish to go up to Anthony, 
Miss O’Mara ? 

Proay. (decisively) Of course not. (she sits on 
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chaw wu. of table frowning, and eae her foot on 
ground) 


(Jmumy crosses to her—she turns sharply as he is about — 
to speak and asks abruptly) 


Are you any good at plots? 

Jimmy. (starting guiltily and turning his eyes 
away) No! I hate ’em. . 
Prcey. Oh, I'was wondering if you could help 

me with a plot I’m trying to work out, just now. 

Jimmy. (picking up a sheet of her MSS.) Oh, 
you mean this kind of plot ? 

Pracy. (stammering guiltily) Y-es,—of course. 

Jimmy. (relieved) Oh, that’s all right. Fire 
away. (he sits on back of settee facing her) 

Preey. (looking at him quickly, then looking back 
L. to where her mother has just gone out, and then look- 
mg straight in front of her) Now, supposing a girl— 
well, it’s this way ;—a girl’s mother wants to marry 
her off to a man the girl doesn’t like, and, to get out 
of it, the girl conceives the idea of marrying her 
mother to the man, instead. 

Jimmy. (laughing) By Jove, that’s a new idea. 

Pracy. Yes, but the trouble is, that although the 
man likes the mother, he won’t make up his mind to 
propose to her, while the girl’s about, and the mother, 
—who’s rather a dear—won’t marry any one herself 
until the gir?’s married. Now, what ought the girl 
to do? 
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Jmmmy. Why, marry some other chap, that she 
does care for, of course. 

Pzecy. No, no, that’s just it, you see the girl’s 
a—a—(with a sharp glance at Jimmy) a—musician, 
and doesn’t want to marry anybody, she wants to be 
free to work. 

Jmmmy. (frowning and thinking) H’m, bit of a 
facer. (suddenly) By Jove! I have it. She'll 
have to spoof her mother. : 

Procy. (puzzled and staring at him) “ Spoof 
her mother?” What do you mean? 

Jimmy. Why, don’t you see? She'll have to make 
her mother believe that she 7s married to some one 
else. 

Preeay. (her lips parting, her eyes glittering, draw- 
ing in her breath) Oh-h-h! I never thought of that. 

Jmmmy. Once her mother and the man think that 
she is married, they’ll marry,—and everybody’s all 
right. 

Pecey. (her face simply alight with delight and 
excitement) I—I’ll do it. 


(She jumps up impetuously, scattering her papers all 
over the floor, and crying out impulsively to JIMMY) 


You—you darling! (she puts her hands on his 
shoulders and kisses him in her delight and excitement. 
Then suddenly realizing what she has done, stands 
petrified, close to him, staring with comic horror straight 
in his eyes, with her hand over her mouth) 
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(There is a second’s pause, and they stare into each other’s 
eyes, then Paaay shrinks back with a horrified cry.) 


Oh, what’have I done? (backing away from him) 
I never thought what I was doing! I—I’m always 
doing things like that (hastily correcting herself),— 
no, no, no, [didn’t mean that—I (very confused) 
Oh! what will you think of me? 

JIMMY. (moving towards her, smiling) “Think”? 
(advancing a step as though to take hold of her) 

Pracy. (alarmed) I—I think it’s time I went 
to mother. (she turns, and makes a bolt for the stair- 
case, and runs up the first flight hurriedly, turning and 
speaking over banisters from the top) I didn’t mean it, 
really. (she runs hastily across landing at the top, 
and then stops, extreme R., and leans over banisters, 
and speaks down to him) I—I just—did it,—all of a 
sudden! (eaits R., quickly, leaving Jrumy standing, 
back to audience, 0., looking up after her, as she exits) 


VERY QUICK CURTAIN. 


ACT II. 
“Tur SUDDENNESS OF CoNSEQWUENCES.” 
Scenz.—Jimuy’s flat in London. 


Trmze.—A week later. 


[ Table es 


Pian oF Scene or Act II, 


Jimmy’s flat in Town is a cosily furnished man’s 
room. Fireplace with high fender u., door between 
this and back wall. Large bow window across back, 
and another door down towards footlights on u. wall. 
Seitee running out from fireplace. Small“ smoking” 
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table to R. of it, and armchair BR. of that. Slightly 
larger table, settee, and chairs, R., as on plan. 


(At rise of curtain Lucas is discovered o., he looks 
round the room and then goes and lijts wp lower flap 
of table, R., and as he does so door bell rings off L. 
He exits u. Enter Jimmy in hat and carrying light 
overcoat. He turns and calls R.) 


Jimmy. (calling) Lucas, just bring that bag 
here a minute, before you take it to my room. 
(throws coat over chair at back.) . 


(Enter Lucas carrying suit-case seen in Act. I.) 

Jimmy. (pulling off his gloves) Stick it on that 
chair for a minute. I want something out. 

Lucas. (puts bag on 1.0. chair and undoes the 
catches) I expected you back yesterday, sir. 

Jimmy. Yes, I know, but I lost the last train. 
(crossing to bag) 

Luoas. (fidgeting and a little nervously) It was 
my thinking you’d be back, sir, that led me to—— 

JIMMY. (rummaging in bag, and not listening to 
him) Oh, by the way, I want all my things packed 
to-day, Lucas. I’m clearing out of here to-morrow, 
for good. 

Lucas. (surprised) To-morrow, sir? I thought 
you didn’t sail until Saturday, sir. 

Jimmy. (digging out a box of cigars and some papers) 
I don’t, but I’ve just heard that your master’s com- 
ing back to town on Friday. (putting cigar box and 
papers on mantelshelf) And as I don’t want him, 
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_ alter lending me his flat for six months, to find all my 
_ litter about when he comes back, I’ll clear out to- 


morrow. (pointingtobag) I’ve done with that now. 

Lucas. (closing bag and taking it off chair, picking 
up JimMy’s coat and hat, standing holding them all) 
About last night, sir—— 

Jimmy. (as he glances at papers he is holding) Oh, 
I hope you didn’t wait up for me, did you? 

Lucas. (uncomfortably) N-no, sir, that’s just 
what [—— 


(Zhe door bell rings and Lucas starts and listens.) 


I expect that'll be the young lady, sir. 

JIMMY. (putting papers on mantelpiece, and turn- 
ing sharply) What young lady ? 

Lucas. Miss O’Mara, sir—— 


(Jimmy starts and turns sharply.) 


She called several times yesterday, and at last-—— 
(hesitates) Well, I hope I did right, sir. 
(The bell rings again more sharply.) 

Jimmy. (impatiently) Don’t keep her waiting. 

Lucas. (going to door) But I just wanted to ex- 
plain, sir-—— 

Jimmy. Oh, confound your explanations, they’ll 
keep. 

Lucas. (uncomfortably) Oh, very well, sir, only 
2 al 


(The bell rings again.) 
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' Jimmy. Oh, go to the door, confound you. 
(Lucas exits with bag.) 


(standing ©., puzzled) Peggy—here? What on 
earth ? 
Pzacy. (off) Oh, he’s come? That’s all right. 


(There is a sound of hurrying feet and enter Peaay— 
she bursts into the room impulsively, with a bunch of 
flowers in her hand. She is looking bright and full 
of high spirits, but attacks Jimmy with mock severity 
the moment she is inside the door.) 


Preaey. (with mock severity) Well? Now what 
have you got to say for yourself? Do you never 
come home until—the next morning? ... I won- 
der you can look me in the face. I’ve been waiting 
to see you for the last twenty-four hours. Where 
have you been ? 


(She suddenly smiles, and they shake hands.) 


Jimmy. (still holding her hand) I was called away 
suddenly on Ceylon business. 

Pracy. But you said you should be in town every 
day until you sailed, or I shouldn’t have come up. 

Jimmy. (still holding her hand) I thought I 
should, and if ’d known there was the slightest 
chance of seeing you—— 

Pracy. (smiling) There’s always a chance of 
anything, where I’m concerned. 

Jimmy. Yes, but (drops her hand, and looks away 
awkwardly) after your very definite refusal of me, 
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that last day at Hawkhurst, I thought we’d said 
good-bye for good. 

Precy. (hastily) Yes, but—well, something’s 
happened, and I had to see you. (goes wp and puts 
flowers down on writing-table) 

Jimmy. Why didn’t you write, and let me know 
you were coming ? 

Pscey. I couldn’t, I only decided in the middle 
of the night. (takes off her hat and puts it on writing- 
table) 

Jimmy. (smiling) In fact—“ all of a sudden,” 
eh? 

Pracy. (smiling back) Yes, and of course I had 
to pay for my suddenness. 

Jimmy. How? 

Preecy. Well, just to think of poor little me, all 
alone last night, with my poor little nose glued to the 
window, watching for you at one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Jimmy. (startled and serious) One o’clock in the 
morning? Where? ... What window? 

Precy. (pointing to the bow window) Why, thai 
window, of course. 

Jimmy. (incredulously) That window? 

Good Lord, but how did you get back to Hawkhurst ? 

Praeger. (easily) I didn’t get back. (crossing L, 
and fetching two vases from mantelshelf) 

Jimmy. Then where did you go? 

Praay. (in a matter-of-fact tone) I stayed here. 
(putting vases on table, Cc.) 
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Jumy. (almost jumping) Here? 

Puaay. Yes. (fetching paper of flowers from 
writing-table, and bringing them to table) Didn’t your 
man tell you I’d been here all night ? 

Jumy. (gasping) Good Lord, no. Nota word ! 
But what on earth possessed you to do such a mad 
thing ? ‘ 

Precey. There! That’s just like a man. When 
it was all your fault, too. 

Jumy. (bewildered) My fault? 

Prcay. (sitting down x. c. and arranging flowers 
in vases) Yes, of course it was. You should have 
either come back in decent time, or wired, or some- 
thing, and——— 

Jmumy. And surely when I never turned up—— 

Prcey. (impatiently) Oh, how on earth was I 
to know you'd never turn up, without waiting to 
see? Do be reasonable. 

Jmmy. (crossing to R.) But to wait all night! — 
I can’t for the life of me understand how you could 
dream of—— 

Peer. (stamping her foot impatiently) Oh, wait, 
—listen! I’d been calling here about once an hour, ~ 
all day, and sitting in tea shops and the Park be- 
tween whiles—until I was sick of the sight of both 
of them, and when I came back in the evening, for 
the eighth time,—I found I’d had my pocket picked, 
and so I asked your man to let me come in, and wait. 
As it happened, you’d promised him the night off 

Jumy. Yes, yes, so I did,—I remember. 
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Prcay. But he expected you back every minute, 


and of course he knew me, so he went out, and I came 


in, and waited. 
Jimmy. All alone, here? 
Praey. (taking vases and putting them back on 


' mantelshelf) Oh, I didn’t mind that, I was only too 
_ thankful to be able to rest on that comfy sofa over 
_ there, and I was so dead tired, that I fell asleep,— 


fast asleep, in fact I don’t remember anything more 
until your man came in and woke me, when—to my 
horror, it was after twelve. 

Jimmy. Good heavens! 

Psecey. Well, I simply couldn’t go wandering 
about to find a room, at that time of night. (sds on 


| club fender) 


Jimmy. Then what—where——? 
Preaey. Oh, I got your man to get me your 
slippers, and a travelling rug, and “ bivouac-ed ” on 


()) the sofa there. I was quite comfy, really. 


Jimmy. (crossing L. again, and standing near 
settce—anzxiously) But, my dear child, what about 
your mother—the people at Hawkhurst? Do they 


_ know where you are? 


Pecay. (with her old mischievous twinkle in her 
eyes) No! Age 

Jimmy. Then what on earth will they think has 
become of you? 

Pecey. Oh, that’s all right. You see (bubbling 
with laughter) they think I’m married to you. 

Jmmy (starting violently and gasping) Wuat!! 
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(He sits down suddenly and heavily on the settee, 
and stares at her with his mouth open. Prcey 
grins at him wickedly. There is a moment's pause, 
when Lucas enters, carrying folding breakfast tray, 
with breakfast. Dry toast, pot of honey, entrée dish 
with chicken, tea, etc.) 


Jimmy. (turning and waving Lucas away, im- 
patiently) Take that away. I don’t want any 
breakfast. 


(Lucas turns and is about to go.) 


Pecey. (demurely) But I do, please. 
Jimmy. (turning to her) What, haven’t you had 
any ? 
(Praay shakes her head.) 


Jimmy. Here, stop, Lucas. You can put that 
down, and go and get another cup and things. 

Lucas. (putting tray on table, rR.) I took the 
liberty of bringing breakfast for two, sir. 

Jmummy. (sharply) What? (shortly) Oh, allright. 
(turns away, looking annoyed and troubled.) 


(Lucas arranges the breakfast, and Praey fills in the 
pause in the conversation by chattering brightly 
as she arranges vases on mantelpiece.) 

Pecaey. These were the only fiowers I could 
afford, this morning. 


(Jimmy turns and watches her.) 


That wretched pickpocket only left me with half a 
crown, that I had loose in the bottom of my pocket. 
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That’s why I didn’t breakfast out. I got these at 
Covent Garden. I’ve had such a prowl round. 
(Stepping back and surveying her flowers) There ! 
They’re not bad for sixpence, are they? I spent the 
rest of the half-crown at a hairdresser’s, I couldn’t 
have faced you without that. (looking at herself m 
mirror on table u.0. and touching her hair) They’ve - 
made it a bit too fluffy, but still I don’t look as though 
T’d been out all night, and that’s something. 

(Lucas has now arranged the breakfast table and sets 

two chairs.) 

Praey. (crossing and clapping her hands as he 
draws back her chair for her) Oh, breakfast. (sis 
down facing audience and turns to Jimmy) Come 
and sit down, I’m awfully hungry. 

(Jammy crosses behind her chair, glares at Lucas, 
and then sits down on u. side of table.) 

Lucas. (taking cover off entrée dish) Fricassee of 
chicken, m’am. (to Jumy) They forgot to send 
any fish, sir. 

Jimmy. (shortly) All right. You needn’t wait. 
(Paaay has poured out tea, and helped herself and 
Jummy to fricassee of chicken during this.) 

Lucas. Very good, sir. 

(Lait Lucas.) 

Pecey. (pushing cup of tea towards Jimmy) Oh, 
do wake up. You don’t seem a bit interested in 
breakfast, . 
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Jimmy. (pushing his plate away) I’m not. The 
only thing that interests me just now, is (drily)—our 
marriage. 

Precy. (looking up) Our what? (then seeing 
what he means and laughing) Oh, I see—ha, ha! 
The salt, please. 

Jimmy. (hands the cruet to her) When you’ve 
fortified yourself a little, might I be allowed to know 
why your mother, and mine, should think that you 
and I are married ? 

Pzacy. (eating vigorously) Well, it was your 
idea, you know. 

Jimmy. (starting up and staring at her) My idea? 
Well, ?’m—— 

Preey. (holding up her knife warmingly) sh! 
If only you’d sit down and eat something, you 
wouldn’t want to say such dreadful things. 


(Jimmy stares at her helplessly.) 


Don’t glare so. (eating) This chicken’s awfully 
tough. D’you mind cutting me some bread ? 

Jimmy. Eh? Oh, bread—certainly | (begin- 
ning to cut bread) This gets interesting. (thought- 
fully carving the loaf) The people at Hawkhurst 
think we’re married, and it was my idea. H’m! 
(goes on solemnly cutiing slice after slice of bread 
absent-mindedly) 

Precy. (looking at pile of slices of bread he has 
cut, and then touching his arm, to attract his attention) 
T don’t want much, 
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Jimmy. (roused as though awaking) Eh? Oh! 
(hands her small piece of bread and then asks calmly) 
Do you happen to have any other interesting news 
for me about inyself? I seem to be a bit behind the 
times. 

Pecay. Butter, please. 


(Jimmy hands her butter.) 


Praay. (butiering some bread) Speaking of news, 
—I must tell you—— 

Jimmy. (stopping her) Wait a bit. I should 
like to get the hang of this news first. 

Precey. Why, don’t you remember helping me 
with that plot, the day we first met at Hawkhurst ? 


(Jimmy looks puzzled.) 


The plot about a girl who wanted to marry her 
mother. Why, you told me how to work it out. 

Jimmy. Yes, I remember, but what’s that got to 
do with all this? 

Pscey. Everything. It was all true, and J was 
the girl. (eating) 

Jimmy. What? 

Preceey. Perhaps you didn’t know, but mother was 
awfully keen on marrying me to Lord Crackenthorpe ! 

Jimmy. (drily) M-m-m! Yes, I sort 0’ gathered 
that. 

Precay. Well, really, the proper person to marry 
him, was mother, herself. 

Jimmy. (opening his eyes) Oh! Was she? 
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Preey. Why, they were simply made for each 
other,—anybody could see that. 

Jrumy. (drily) M-m! Idon’t believe my mother 
noticed it. 

Praay. Well, the trouble was, that that dear, 
stupid, unselfish little mother of mine thought I 
ought to be Lady Crackenthorpe, and that dear, | 
stupid brother of yours couldn’t make up his mind 
while I was about, and there it stuck, until you gave 
me the tip. 

Jimmy. What tip? 

Precy. Why, to make them both believe that 
I'd married somebody else, of course. 

Jimmy. (the whole thing striking him in a flash) 
By Jove! Then d’you mean you’ve made ’em all 
believe you’re married to me? 

Preey. (quaintly) Yes. Iran away with you,— 
yesterday. 

Jimmy. (gasping—feebly) The deuce you did! 

Pracy. (laughing at him) You'd better have 
something, really. I haven't half finished yet. 
Have some coffee ? 

Jimmy. No, nothing but a brandy and soda’d be 
any good to me, now. Phew! (dabs his brow with 
handkerchief. Crosses behind her chair, wp to window, 
agitatedly, and then comes down to L. of her chair) It 
mayn’t strike you as any business of mine, but, may 
I know where we’re supposed to be now ? 


Preey. I’m not sure ;—Paris, I should think, 
shouldn’t you? 
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Jimmy. Eh? (giving himself up to it) Oh, yes, 
yes,—likely place for a sudden honeymoon. I 
suppose we are on our honeymoon, aren’t we ? 

Peaey. (changing her plate) Well, ’'m not quite 
sure whether it’s called a honeymoon when people 
elope, and get married at a registry office. 

Jimmy. (grimly) Oh, so we were married at a 
registry office, were we? 


(PEcey nods.) 


Any particular registry office, may I ask ? 

Pecey. (promptly) Yes, the one in Mount Street, 
here, of course. 

Jimmy. Oh, of course, I might ha’ known. 

Puaey. (rattling on, as she butiers her bread) You 
know, when I got up to town yesterday morning— 
(breaking off)—of course I slipped out of the house at 
Hawkhurst, before any one was up. I did the whole 
thing just as though I really were eloping, you know. 

Jummy. What, down to the thick veil, dressing- 
bag, and a farewell letter left in your bedroom? 

Procy. (nodding brightly) Yes. (putting down her 
knife and fork) Vm tired of wrestling with this 
chicken. Is there any marmalade ? 

Jmmy. (crossing to table and picking up pot, 
and reading label) Oh, honey. (brings tt to her) 
Most @ propos—under the circumstances. 

Pecey. (laughs and looking wp at him) Spoon, 
please. 

(Jrmmy hands her a spoon.) 
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Prcey. (laughing and helping herself to some 
honey) Do smoke, if you won’t eat, then I shan’t 
feel I have to hurry. 

Jimmy. Thanks. (goes wp and gets cigarette from 
box on writing-table) Well, you left the usual letter 
for your mother, and—— 

Praey. (interrupting) No, not for mother,—it 
was for Lord Crackenthorpe. 

Jimmy. (coming down R. of table, surprised) For 
Anthony? ... Why onearth did you write to him ? 

Praey. (chuckling over her bread and honey) 
Oh, that was a great move. 

Jimmy. How? (sits down again on settee on 
Praey’s R.) _ 

Pecey. Well, you see, I pretended in my letter 
to him that I daren’t tell mother, and begged him to 
break the news to her, and—(with a wicked twinkle) — 
comfort her. See? 

Jimmy. I should think I do? Anthony as the 
sympathetic friend, stroking your mother’s hand. 
Your mother breaking down, and weeping on An- 
thony’s shoulder ;—I should think I do see. 

Pracy. (eating bread and honey, complacently 
and smiling) Yes! I think it was a brilliant idea of 
yours. | 

Jimmy. Eh? (starting wp) Of mine? Oh, that’s 
right, put it down to me. (crosses L. ©.) 

Pecey. Well, I don’t want to take all the credit. 

Jimmy. (turning and looking at her—drily) Or 
the consequences, eh ? 
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Preay. (lightly) Oh, let the consequences take 
care of themselves. 

Jimmy. Oh, by all means, let ’em, if they only will. 
Precy. (thoughtfully) I wish mother would 
write. 

Jrmmy. I wonder she hasn’t turned up here, before 
now. 

Pecey. Oh, I wired to prevent that, yesterday 
morning. 

Jmmy. Awkward thing to put in a wire, wasn’t it ? 

Pzcey. (cheerfully) Not a bit. I just put 
“ Married—Mount Street—Registry Office. Off 
away—good-bye—Peggy.” 

Jummy. (gazing at her) You are a marvel! ... 
Then,—“ the rest is silence?” 

Pzacy. ‘Yes, but she’s sure to write here, and ask 
them to forward her letter. I’m simply dying to know 
what’s happened. 

Jumy. Oh, you'll know soon enough. In the 
meantime it’s a trifling and totally unimportant 
matter, but—what price me? 

Precey. How d’you mean? 

Jmmmy. Well, seeing I’m supposed to have bolted 
with you, I’m in the limelight now. What is my pre- 
cise position? ’*Seems to me you’ve landed both of 
us into a pretty tight place. 

Pzcey. Well, that’s rather where I thought you’d 
come in. 

Jimmy. Oh,—how?- 

Puaey. By finding a way out of it. 
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Jimmy. (drily) Oh, I thought I should come in 
somewhere. (looks at her and shakes his head) You 
know, you ought to have let me into this before. You 
ought, really. 

Precey. That means you think I’ve been horrid 
about it. 

Jimmy. Not a bit, only seeing I was playing a star 
part 

Precey. (hastily) Oh! But I never intended 
you to play any part at all, until two days ago. But 
things had reached a crisis, and something had to be 
done quickly. I was desperate, and you weren’t 
there to ask, there was no one else, and I—well, I did 
it. (rises, throws down her table napkin and crosses up 
to window seat) . 

Jimmy. (amused, in spite of himself) “ All of a 
sudden,” once more, eh? 

PEGGY. (sitting on RB. corner of window seat) I 
simply hated myself for having dragged you into it, 
when it was too late. 

Jimmy. (easily) Oh, that’s all right. (goes wp 
and sits on window seat near her) 

Pracy. (impulsively) No, it isn’t. When Icame 
to think things over, in “your room here yester- 
day, I was so wild with myself that I—I decided I 
would marry you, as you asked me to at Hawkhurst. 

Jimmy. (leaning towards her, eagerly) Peggy ! 

Pracy. (holding up hand) No, that was last 
night. Now that the excitement has worn off, I can 
see it wouldn’t be fair to you. 
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Jimmy. Fair to me? Look here, I’m the best 
| judge of that. 

Pucey. No, you're, not. (Jimmy is about to 
speak) No, Jimmy, I know myself. Unless I loved 
a man more than I feel I ever shall love anybody, 
I should make his life a little—(with a significant 
nod)—you know what! (lays her hand on his arm) 
T like you far too much to risk that. It’s no use, I’m 
too much in love with my writing. 

Jimmy. But, look here, so long as I should be 
satisfied 

Pecey. But you wouldn’t. Men always say 
they'll be satisfied with “half a loaf,’ beforehand, 
but unless they get the whole loaf, afterwards, they 
always end by chipping a piece off some one else’s. 

Jimmy. (beginning to protest) No, no— 


(Enier Lucas, L., with salver on which he carries news- 
paper and some letters. He crosses to Jimmy) 


Lucas. (holding out tray) Beg pardon, sir, I 
quite forgot. Your letters and the merning paper. 

Jimmy. (¢mpatently) Allright. Put them down 
on the table, anywhere. 


(Lucas places letters and newspaper on table u. 0. and 
exits.) 


Psecay. (crossing hastily and looking through letters 
left by Lucas) Jimmy, here’s a letter from Major 
Phipps; I know the writing. Do open it, and see if 
there’s any news about mother. Be quick! 

Jimmy. (comes down on her R., takes and opens 
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letter, glances through—and then suddenly his eyes 
start, and his whole face changes—staring at leiter) 
The devi! (then furiously) The fool! Oh-h-h! 
The meddling old fool. 

Peace. (indignantly) How dare you speak of 
mother like that. 

Jimmy. Oh, I’m not talking about your mother,— 
it’s Uncle Archie. (points to letter and simply choking 
with rage) He—he thinks we are married ! 

Precy. Well, of course he does. 

Jimmy. Yes, but—he’s stuck it in the paper! 

Precey. You don’t mean it. 

Jimmy. (furiously) Yes, the old ass says he was 
lunching yesterday with a chap on the Morning 
Post, and asked him to work in a special paragraph, 
—some rot about having done it “for the good of 
the family” to stop people talking—— (breaking 
off and handing Pacey the letter) Oh-h-h! The 
old fool. (crumples up envelope and hurls tt into 
fireplace, and paces up and down furiously) 

Precy. (glances through letter and then turns to 
table) Is that the Morning Post (picks wp news- 
paper) Yes, let’s look. 


(They both try to open newspaper different ways at 
same time. Pueey gets sole possession, looks down 
and exclaims) 


Here it is. 


Jimmy. (looking over her shoulder) Where? 
Where ? 
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Prcey. (pointing) There! 


(Jrmmy catches hold of one side of the paper, and Pecey 
holds the other. They stand reading 2, with theer 
heads close together.) 


Jimmy. (reading out the paragraph) “We are 
informed that the Hon. James Keppel, second son 
of the late Lord Crackenthorpe and brother of the 
present peer, was married—(they pause, and look 
at each other)—privately yesterday to Peggy, only . 
daughter of the late Professor O'Mara, F.R.S., the 
eminent authority on Trap-door spiders. The cere- 
mony was guite private, and the happy couple have 
left for the Continent, en route for the bridegroom’s 
tea plantations in Ceylon.” 


(They turn and look at each other.) 


Jumy. (unable to express himself) There! What 
d’you think of it? 

Peacy. (dropping her side of the paper, dropping 
on to settee, and going off into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter) Oh, ha, ha, ha, ha! (she laughs until she 
becomes quite hysterical and she cries with laughter, 
and sits down drying her eyes) 

Jimmy. (watching her with a terribly serious face, 
and when her laughing fit has exhausted itself, speaking 
grimly) It may strike you as funny to read about 
your wedding in the paper, but, perhaps you can 
tell me, what we are going to do now? 

Prcay. (still laughing in spasms and wiping 
eyes) Oh, ha, ha, ha! 

F 
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Jimmy. (holding out newspaper) Do you realize 
that this wretched paper will be on half the breakfast 
tables in, London? How in the world are we going 
to contradict it ? 

Preaey. (sharply) We're not going to contradict 
it,—yet. 

Jimmy. Nonsense ! 

Praay. (decisively) Not until I hear about 
mother. Why, it would spoil everything. 

Jimmy. (protesting) But, can’t you see——? 


(Enter Lucas.) 
Lucas. (announcing) Mr. Menzies! 


(Enter Jack Mrnzirs, dressed entirely in black, carrying 
silk hat.) 


JACK. (comes in breezily) My dear old chap, 
this is splendid. (slapping Jmmmy on shoulder—to 
Prcey) How d’you do, Mrs. Keppel ? 


(Jmmmy starts at the“ Mrs. Keppel,” and turning away 
viciously, slaps his u. hand with folded newspaper, 
but Jack doesn’t notice.) 


Jack. (vigorously shaking Praay’s hand) Hearty 
congratulations! Jimmy’s one o’ the best. (shaking 
us fist at Jammy) You old ruffian, to leave me to 
find it out from the paper. Hullo (pointing with 
his stick to newspaper in Jimmy’s hand), havin’ a look 
at it yourseli—what? (poking him in the ribs with 
his stick) Good luck, old man; well now, come 
along, let’s know all about it. (sis on chair R. of 
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table t. ©. Puae@y sitting on settee on his u.) When 
did it come off 2—Out with it. 

Jmmmy. (the first chance he has had of speaking) 
Look here, Jack, it’s all—— 

Pree. (cutting in desperately and drowning 
Jimmy) No, no, Mr. Menzies, we’re not going to 
tell you about what’s over. It’s—(looking at Jimmy 
meaningly)—it’s our little secret. 

Jimmy. (impatiently) Nonsense! Listen, Jack, I 
want to explain—— 

Pacey. (decisively to Jimmy) No, Jimmy, I 
insist. 

JimMy. (protesting) But—— 

Preay. (strongly) There are no “buts” about 
it. I say—no! 

Jack. (applauding with his stick on the floor and 
chuckling) Bravo! Mrs. Keppel, that’s the style. 
You start as you mean to go on. Jimmy’s wanted 
keepin’ in order for a long time. (looking at his 
watch) But, look here, let’s talk about the future, 
that’s what I came in about, really. (rushes on 
from this point to his exit, without a break, or giving 
any one a chance to get in a single word) ’Fact is, 
Jimmy, you'll hardly believe it, but—the old man’s 
gone. Died yesterday afternoon—poor old chap. 
Just off to see the lawyers now. Haven’t a minute, 
but I felt I must slip in to say that the Land Agent’s 
berth is yours, so you can cable out to Ceylon, and 
tell’em to go to the deuce. (turnstoPecey) Excuse 
me, Mrs. Keppel, but I’m a bit excited. Jimmy’s 
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an old pal o’ mine, and I’ve been sick to get this 
billet here at home for him, for years. >Course now 
he’s married, it’s for you to decide, so talk it over, 
and settle it between you. (backing to the door) No, 
no, don’t move, go on with your breakfast, let myself 
out. I'll either come back in half an hour, or ring 
you up on the telephone, to hear your decision. 
Good-bye. Good-bye Jimmy. Good-bye Mrs. Kep- 
pel. 


(Rushes out and bangs door, leaving Peaey and JIMMY 
gasping and speechless—pause—they look at each 
other.) 


Praey. (taking a long breath) Oh-h-h! (laughs) 
“Mrs Keppel!” Did you hear him? 

Jmmy. (irritably) Of course I heard him. Why 
didn’t you let me tell him. What on earth am I to 
say to him now? 

Pregy. Oh, you'll take his offer, of course. Why, 
you’ve been simply aching for it, and now you won’t 
have to go back to that horrid Ceylon. How lovely 
for you! 

Jimmy. (inéerrwpting) Oh, I’m not thinking 
about that, I’m thinking about Jack. (suddenly) 
Why, he’ll be telling half London he’s been here, and 
seen us. I must stop him. (runs to bow window) 
There he is, getting into a hansom. Hi, Jack, half a 
minute, Jack. 


(Jimmy rushes across room L., throwing newspaper on 
to seliee as he passes, and exits L.) 
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Pracy. (stands for a moment ©., then runs up to 
bow window, and looks down into street and exclaims) 
Ah, he’s too late. That’s all right. (turns back into 
room smiling) 


(Enter Lucas with letter on tray) 
Pecey. (eagerly) Oh, is that for me? 
Lucas. No, miss,—that is, it’s addressed “ Mrs. 
Keppel.” (looks at Praay curiously) 
Pracy. (controlling her excitement) Oh well, put 
it on the table. Mr. Keppel will be back in a minute. 


(Lucas puts letter on table w. ©., gathers breakfast 
things, and at that moment the hall-door bell rings) 
(Lucas takes breakfast tray and exits L.) 

(The pause is filled by a street piano playing off) 

Praey. (remains kneeling on window seat, until he 
has gone, and then impatiently seizes the letter) It ts 
from mother. (Bursts i open, and looks through 
feverishly, muttering words under her breath—simply 
reading aloud the words) “ Lord Crackenthorpe . . . 
turns over page) . . . bas asked me to marry him.” 
(utters a delighted cry, and waving the letter triwmph- 
antly, she waltzes wildly round the room) 


(The door opens suddenly, and enter Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE and Mason Arcute Purpps. She is very 
smartly dressed, and the Mazor ts in a black morning 
coat and silk hat. They enter and stand staring at 
PEGGY.) 

Pecay. (waltzing until she suddenly finds herself 
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face to face with Lapy CRACKENTHORPE, and then stop- 
ping dead and putting her hand to her mouth, half 
checking a startled cry) Oh-h-h! 

Lapy CrackENTHORPE. (grimly) Oh, so you’re 
here! I suppose you didn’t expect to have to face 
me just yet. (breathing short) Where’s my son? 

Praay. (her eyes glittering wickedly a moment and 
then saying sweetly) Jimmy’s gone out. He’ll be 
80 glad you’ve come to see us so soon. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (indignantly) What? 

ARCHIE. (coming between Lapy CRACKENTHORPE 
and PEGGY, 0., and trying to smooth matters) The fact 
is, we never expected to see either of you. We just 
looked in on the chance of the man here knowin’ 
where you’d both gone. You see, we thought you’d 
slipped over to Paris or somewhere. 

Preey. (a littleataloss) Well, you see—I—we— 
we changed our minds. 

ARcHIE. (placing his hat and stick on writing- 
table) Ya-as, of course. Will Jimmy be long? 

Preay. No, he only ran down to the door, I 
wonder he didn’t meet you on the stairs. 

Arcuiz. Not me! Nobody ever mects me on 
any stairs, when there’s a lift. 

Praay. (listening suddenly) Hsh! I think T 
hear him. (looks at them both irresolutely for a minute, 
and then suddenly runs to door, saying) Yl tell him 
you're here. 


(Haits L. and shuts the door after her.) 
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(Lapy CRacKENTHORPE and Arcuts look at each other.) 


Arcus. (pulling his moustache) "Deuced odd! 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (irritably) Odd? Most 
annoying, I call it. 

Arcatz. "Don’t see that. Why? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (annoyed) I didn’t want 
to meet that girl. How on earth am I to treat her 
now ? 

Arcuts. Oh, kiss her and forgive her. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (drawing herself up) Kiss 
her ? 

Arca. Of course—usual thing, an’ seein’ she’s 
saved the show by boltin’ with Jimmy—— 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (irritably) That girl my 
daughter-in-law! It’s no use, Archie, I'd better go. 
If I stay I shall be certain to quarrel with her, or else 
make a fool of myself. 

Arcum. Then, for Heaven’s sake, Charlotte, make 
a fool of yourself—that’ll be easy enough. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (affronted) Archie! 

Arcus. Well, I mean—seein’ we rushed Jimmy 
into this, you might—er—well, dash it all, it’s all for 
the good o’ the fam’ly, so—— 


(Re-enter Pracy. ARCHIE stands R. ©. and Lapy 
CRACKENTHORPE .LC.) 


Proay. (rather out of breath) I was wrong. I’ve 
been down to the hall door, and he’s nowhere in sight. 
(hinting politely to get rid of them) Perhaps you'd 
prefer to come back, a little later? 
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Arcug. (gallantly, fixing his eyeglass) No, by 
Jove, we'll stay and talk to you, eh, Charlotte ? 

Lapy CRacKENTHORPE. (stiffly) I suppose we 
must. 

Preey. (blankly, standing o. between them, with a 
forced smile) Oh, how—nice! 


(There is an awkward pause. ARoutEe ogles Pecay 
through his eyeglass, pulls his moustache, and then 
laughs awkwardly. Lapy CRACKENTHORPE main- 
tains a frigid silence.) 


Pree. (breaking the silence) 1 don’t think he’ll 
be long. (runs to window and looks down the street) 


(ARcHIE nudges Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and points 
to Pracy, implying she must speak to her !) 


Arcuiz. Now’s the time, Charlotte, buck up! 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (coughing nervously and 
speaking with an effort) Well, Miss O’Ma—er— 
I mean (doesn’t know what to call Peay and at 
last, with a choke, says) My—my dear—as Jimmy’s 
mother, I suppose I—well, I suppose we—we—— 
(ending abruptly and desperately) Oh, for Heaven’s 
sake, let’s kiss and get it over. 


(PEceyY comes down with suppressed amusement. 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE stands C.,and as Pracy 
approaches her, she shuts her eyes and holds her cheek 
for Praay’s salute. Pracy, her eyes dancing with 
mischief, instead of kissing Lavy CRACKENTHORPE 
shuts her eyes,and holds out her cheek ; so they both 
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stand, with tightly closed eyes and compressed lips, 
holding their cheeks towards each other, each waiting 
for the other's salute. Arcute shakes with silent 
laughter.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (without opening her eyes— 
én a chilly voice) Im waiting. 

Preay. (opening her eyes and taking a rapid glance 
at Lapy CRACKENTHORPE, and then resuming former 
attitude and closing her eyes) Vm quite ready. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (opening her eyes, and 
seeing Peacy waiting patiently, with her cheek thrust 
out) What!... Oh-h-h! 

Arcuiz. (motioning with his stick for her to kiss 
Precey) Go on.—Switch on. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (hesitating a moment, and 
then with a great effort, crossing and abruptly pecking 
ait Puacy’s cheek, and moving quickly away, with a 
sigh of relief) Oh-h-h! (then under her breath) 
Thank Heaven, that’s over. (crosses L. and sis on 
settee near fireplace) 

Praay. (overhearing this, sweetly) I feel quate 
like one of the family, now. 

Arcute. (straightening himself and brushing his 
moustache away from his ips) Then, perhaps as one 
o’ the fam’ly, I may be allowed to—— (he crosses 
over to Peaay to kiss her) 


(Pecay backs away to B.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (severely) Archie! I’m 
surprised. 
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Preay. (sweetly) Are you Lady Crackenthorpe ? 
Pm not. 

(ARCHIE turns up stage in a huff.) 

Lapy CRrackenruorpr. Speaking of the family, 
I think some little explanation is due to us. Have 
you nothing to say to me about all this ? 

Preey. (innocently) Oh yes,—how’s mother ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (losing her temper) I 
haven’t the faintest idea. 

ARCHIE. (coming down R. C. and trying to smooth 
things) No, you see, Charlotte and I were stayin’ at 
Windsor last night—a weddin’ party,—so 

Preacy. (who still has her mother’s letter in her 
hand) Oh, so you don’t either of you know about— 
mother? (glancing at letter) 

Arcuig. Lord, no! What’s wrong? 

Preey. (asswming innocent manner) Oh, nothing. 
Only I expect she’ll be awfully worried about me. 
You see, she’d always set her heart on my making a 
really good match. 

Lapy CrackENTHORPE. (indignantly) What? 
You don’t seem to realize that you are married to my 
son. 

Praay. (demurely) No, I’m afraid I haven’t quite 
realized it,—yet. 


(She sits on settee R. of breakfast-table R.., and picks wp 
periodical lying on settee. There is another awkward 
pause for a moment.) 


ARCHIE. (uneasily) Jimmy’s a deuce of a time. 
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Precy. (sweetly) Yes, perhaps he saw you both 
coming. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (2ndigna:tly) Miss O’Ma— 
I mean, Mrs. (with a burst of irritability) Oh, 
what in the world am I to call you? 

Preacy. (with unruffled sweetness) Whatever you 
like, please. I suppose you’d like me to call you— 
“* mother ” ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rises, and ARCHIE crosses 
and soothes her ; she is fuming) Archie, I simply can’t 
stand much more. Will Jimmy never come? (turns 
and goes up to bow window and looks out) 


(Ancuie picks wp the “ Morning Post” from settee L. 
Re-enter Jimmy through door, down stage L.) 


Jmumy. (coming in out of breath) Couldn’t catch 
him. Confound——(stops dead, seeing ARCHIE) 
Hullo! 

Preacy. Oh, Jimmy, here’s—mother. (pointing 
wp to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE, who is leaning out of 
window) . 

Jumy. Who? (at this moment Lapy CRACKEN- 
THORPE turns round) Why, it’s the mater. 

Peecy. I told you so. 

Jmmy. (puzzled up c.) But you said—— 

Prcey. (sweetly) “ Mother.” 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE is too angry to speak, and 
fumes silently.) 


ARCHIE. (crossing R. with “ Morning Post” im 
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his hand—to Jimmy) Congratulate yer, my dear 
feller. Everybody will, when they know. (pointing 
to newspaper he holds) They soon will now, haw, haw! 
Hope you’ both of you liked my little “ par” in the 
Post here. Deuced neatly worded, I think, consider- 
ing. (to Peaey) I'll bet a fiver you never thought 
0’ puttin’ it in yourselves. 

Pracy. (smiling) No, we never dreamt of such 
a thing. It was clever of you to think of it. 

ARCHIE. (coming down to below chair R.0.) Ya-as. 
I thought you’d be pleased. (points to paper) Such 
a dashed good place, too, no one can miss it. 

Preay. Yes, in fact there’s only one little mistake 
about it, Major. 

Axcutz. Eh? (looking at paper) What’s wrong ? 

Praey. (sweetly) Well, you see—it isn’t true. 


(This falls like a thunderbolt. Lavy CRACKENTHORPE 
comes down to L. ©.) 


Arcurz. Not true? (he looks first at Lavy 
CRACKENTHORPE, then at Jimmy, then at Praay, and 
then sits down heavily on chair R. ©. by breakfast table) 

Preay. Jimmy and I are not married, at all! 

Lapy ORAcKENTHORPE. (gasping) Not married ? 

ArcHIE. (also gasping) The devil! 

Jimmy. (coming forward and trying to calm his 
mother) Now, don’t get excited, mater, do keep 
cool, and sit down, and 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (furiously) I will not 
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sit down. (crosses in front of Jimmy to 0.) If that 
girl is not married to you, what is she doing here ? 

Pecey. (quite simply) Ym staying here, that’s all. 

Jmmy. (who is now down u. 0., with horrified 
protest to Peacy) No, no, no! 

Preey (impatiently) Well, I was staying here 
last night, then. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (immeasurably shocked) 
Oh-h-h! (backs to writing-table chaw and drops into 
aut, speechless) 

Arcuts. (looks at Peaey, pulls his moustache, then 
looks at the ceiling and coughs) Ex—h’m-m-m ! 

Praey. (looking round at them all) Why, what’s 
the matter? What have I said ? 

Arcute. (rising and crossing u.) H’m, well, it’s 
not exactly what you’ve said, that wants explaining 
a bit, it’s—— 

Jnomy. (breaking in impatiently) Oh, don’t talk 
rot. Look here, J’m responsible for Miss O’Mara’s 
presence here, so she’s not called upon to explain 
anything, to anybody. 

Prcey. (puzzled and perfectly innocently) But 
why shouldn’t I explain? [ve done nothing wrong. 

Jnory. (staggered) Why—do you wish to tell 
them ? 

Prccy. Ofcourse I do, it’s simple enough. (turn- 
ing to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and Ancuiz) I came 
here last night to see Jimmy, and he hadn’t come 
home. I hadn’t anywhere else to go, so his man let 
me come in and wait. I was awfully tired and I fell 
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asleep. When the man woke me up, it was too late 
for me to go anywhere else, so I just stayed here, and 
slept on that sofa, and Jimmy came back this morning. 
There’s nothing much in all that. 

Lapy OrackenTHorPE. (drily) No,—hardly 
enough, I’m afraid. 

Jimmy. (frowning) These are only the bare 
facts, of course. 

ARCHIE. (more puzzled than ever) But, look here, 
if you came up to town yesterday to marry Jimmy— 
(turning to Jimmy)—where the deuce were you ? 

Jimmy. Iwas called away suddenly on Ceylon 
business, early in the morning. 

Arcuig. (his face lighting) Oh! Now I begin to 
see daylight. Why then, the weddin’s only been put 
off. You'll fix it up to-day,—what ? 

Preey. (decidedly) No. We're not going to be 
married, at all. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising and coming down 
c.) Not? But what about your letter to Anthony ? 
Your wire to your mother ? 

Preey. (suddenly realizing that to explain she'll 
have to expose her plot) Well, I—it was— j—— (sticks 
and looks appealingly to Jimmy) 

Jimmy. (coming to her rescue) Miss O’Mara de- 
cided to marry me, and changed her mind, that’s all. 


(Pzaey looks gratefully at Juumy.) 


Lapy CRacKENTHORPE. (furiously) Butit’s scane 
dalous. We’ve told people. (crosses to fireplace) 
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ArcHiE. (crossing down to extreme B., ruefully 
looking at “ Morning Post”) Ya-as, by Jove, and 
stuck it in the paper, too. What the deuce will 
Saunders of the Morning Post think o’ me? Seems 
to me, I’m going to look like a fool. (looks at Peacy) 
What the deuce can I tell ’em? 

Preey. Oh, don’t ask me. You putitin. (shak- 
ing her head at him) You know it’s rather a mistake 
to describe things that haven’t happened, before they 
do,—in case they don’t. (with this parting shot 
Prcey turns her back and goes wp stage, glancing at 
her mother’s letier) 

Arcuig. (staring at the fatal paragraph, pulling 
his moustache and muttering) Dash it all! 

Prcay. (crossing up to window, and speaking to 
Jimmy as she goes) Jimmy, may I speak to you for 
aminute? I want to show you something. 


(PEGGY sits on window seat, and Jimmy follows her and 
sits beside her. She shows him her mother’s letter, 
and they talk in dumb show.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (crossing R. to ARCHIE, 
and touching him on shoulder) Archie, Archie. 

Arcutz. (looking up from “ Morning Post,” which, 
he is studying carefully) Eh—what ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (glancing over her shoulder 
at Juamy and Pzaay, and dropping her voice) We're 
just where we were ! 

Arcuig. What are you drivin’ at? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (in a rapid undertone) 


\ “ 
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If they’re not married, she’s free to go back to Hawk- 
hurst.—Anthony—can’t you see? 

Arcuiz. (throwing down paper on settee BR.) Oh, 
the devil ! 


(Jmumy rises from window seat and comes down R. ©.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (flurried) We must do 
something at once. Whatever happens she must 
marry Jimmynow. We must (catching sight of 
Jrmmy coming towards them and breaking off) Hsh! 

Jmmmy. (joining them at table) Well, one thing’s 
certain, Uncle Archie, we must have that paragraph 
contradicted at once. 

Arcuik. (looking at Lapy CRackENTHORPE) Lord, 
yes, dear feller, of course. 

Lapy CrackentTHoRPE. Nonsense, Archie. (fo 
Jimmy) Such a thing would be fatal now. 

Jimmy. (turning in surprise) Fatal? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (quietly) To Miss O’Mara. 

Prcey. (hearing this and coming down toc.) Why ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with a glitter in her eyes) 
Well, if we contradict that paragraph, we should have 
to tell your story, you know. 

Preeey. Why not? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (staring at Peacy in mock 
astonishment) Why not? ... Do you suppose for 
a moment that anybody would believe it ? 

Preey. (rather taken aback) Why shouldn’t they? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (shrugging her shoulders) 
Oh, if you think they would, and are prepared to risk 
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it——(she turns and goes up to writing-table and sits). 

Preey. (looking first at Ancute, then at JIMMY, 
L.C.) What? Do you mean any one would actually 
think that—that—— (she breaks off and looks at 
JIMMY and ARCHIE) 


(ARcHIE coughs. Both avoid her eyes and shuffle 
uncomfortably.) 


Preey. Oh-h-h! Jimmy, you don’t think people 
would imagine 

Jimmy. (gravely) I’m afraid I do. Supposing 
that, by some accident, any one had happened to see 
you here, in the small hours, for instance—— 

Pracy. Well, some one did, if it comes to that. 


(They all stare at Puacy astonished.) 


AROHIE. (gives a low whistle) Whew! 

Jimmy. (crossing to c.—alarmed) You don’t 
really mean that, do you? 

Preey. Yes. 

Jimmy. (groaning) Good Lord, you never told 
me that. 

Preey. No, I forgot. It was nothing. About 
two o’clock, I woke up suddenly and heard some 
one fumbling with a latchkey at the outer door. I 
thought it was you trying to get in, and that your 
man had locked up. 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE rises at back and listens.) 
Jimmy. (advancing to Pracy) Well, well——? 
Pseccy. SoIjumped off the sofa, went out, opened 
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the door, and found myself face to face with Mrs. 
Colquhoun. 


(There is a chorus-of dismay.) 


Lavy C. Mrs. Colquhoun ! 
JIMMY. (together) That woman ! 
ARCHIE. Oh, Lord ! 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE drops into chair again. 
ARCHIE crosses up to L. upper corner and back again, 
agitatedly slapping his leg with newspaper.) 

JIMMY. (anxiously, to Peacy) Well? Well ?... 
Go on. 

Prcay. Well, we were both so startled that 
neither of us spoke for a minute, and then she drawled 
out something about having got to the wrong flat, 
stared at me as though she’d never seen me in her life 
before, and floated down the stairs without another 
word. 

Jimmy. Perhaps she didn’t recognize you. 

Preaey. Oh, of course she did. I was dead 
under the electric light. 

_ Jimmy. But didn’t you attempt to—to explain 

things ? 

Pracy. No, I was so astonished. Besides, I 
expect I was half asleep, and that woman always 
does paralyse me, even when I’m awake. 


(Jimmy throws up his hands in despair and crosses R. 
to table.) 


ARCHIE. But what on earth was she doin’ here ? 
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Jimmy. (dropping into chair R.c. near table) She’s 
staying in the flat below, with that Howard woman. 

ArcHIE. Mary Howard? By Jove, she’s a 
scorcher. 

Jimmy. (groaning) I know, there’s a pair of 
’em,—they tear everybody to pieces. Oh, of all 
the infernal luck! (smites table with fist) 

Preacy. There’s nothing to make a fuss about. I 
shall simply go down and see them, and tell them the 
truth. 

Jimmy. (rising, shaking his head) No, no, you 
couldn’t. They’re not used to it. They wouldn’t 
recognize it. They might believe a good lie, but the 
truth,—this truth,—no. You’d make things worse 
and worse. (crosses to window at back agitatedly) 


(Enter Lucas. He ts carrying a huge basket of flowers 
with a big hoop handle tied up with enormous bows of 
white satin ribbon.) 


Lucas. (announcing) The Honourable Mrs. Col- 
quhoun. (stands back to allow her to pass him) 


(Enter Hon. Mrs. Corqunoun. She is a tall, elegant, 
perfectly dressed woman, with a superbly languid 
manner, and a lazy, perfectly bred drawl. She 
patromzes and chills everybody with a bored stare 
through half-closed eyes. She is able to use slang 
in the grand manner.) 


Mrs. Corgunoun. (nodding to Peacy) How d’ye 
do, Mrs. Keppel? {to Lucas, as she passes him, 
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nodding to basket of flowers in his hand) You can put 
that down. ; 


(Lucas follows her, and places basket of flowers on 
table’R., places chair for her R. ©., and retires.) 


Mrs. CotquHoun. (sailing slowly across) Hope I’m 
not disturbin’ things. (just touching PEacy’s hand) 
Mornin’, Jimmy. (nodding lazily to him) Oh, how 
are you, Lady Crackenthorpe? (just touching her 
fingers and nodding casually to ARCHIE) You here too, 
Major ?—Quite a family gatherin’. (she has managed 
im this one minute to make everybody look awkward and 
uncomfortable. She surveys them and smiles) It’s all 
right,—’shan’t be long. (to Peaey) D’you mind if 
I “squat” a minute? I do bar standin’. (sis 
and unfurls a fan, and fans herself deliberately) Goin’ 
to be a reg’lar scorcher to-day. (turning to Peaey 
with a lazy smile) ’Saw that interestin’ little para-— 
graph in the Morning Post,—at least my maid read it 
out tome,—so, I just dropped in to wish you both luck, 
don’t y know. Hadn’t an idea, or I'd ha’ sent the 
usual fish slice, or somethin’, so I’ve just brought up 
the flowers there (nodding in direction of basket on 
table)—to be goin’ on with. Hope you'll both accept 
’em. 

(There is a moment's awkward pause.) 

Praey. (stammering clumsily) N-no, I—we—we 
can’t. 

(N.B.—From this moment, all through the following 
scene, both Jimmy and ARCHIE, as well as Pracy, 
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make repeated attempts to break im as though to 
explain, but Mrs. Contqunoun talks straight on 
without heeding them. In short, her scene 1s like 
@ monologue with interruptions.) 


Mrs. Coigunoun. (perfectly unmoved) Really! 
(turns and stares languidly at Praey) Why? 

Preey. (getting more and more confused under her 
calm gaze) Well, I—we—well—we simply can’t, 
that’s all. | 

Mrs. CotquHoun. (easily) Oh, I know. You're 
annoyed about last night, I remember now, vague 
idea I was a bit short with you on the stairs,—’bit 
startlin’, don’t y’know, to see you in Jimmy’s flat, 
in the small hours. 

Jimmy. (attempting to speak) Yes, but you see—— 

Mrs. CoLquHouNn. (cutting him short) "Didn’t 
even know you were engaged, you see. “Stupid of me 
to be surprised,—especially nowadays,—‘fancy my 
nerves were a bit jumpy,—’been havin’ a rocky 
evenin’ at bridge, so I suppose I was a bit un- 
sympathetic,—(smoothly to Puacy)—was 1? 

Preaay. (getting more and more paralysed, but 
makin’ an effort to assert herself) Yes, but it wasn’t 
that I—— 

Mrs. Cotgunoun. (completely ignoring her and 
going calmly on) ’Course, directly my maid read out 
that you were married to Jimmy, I tumbled to it all, 
in a minute. 


(Arcuiz and Jimmy look at each other.) 
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Psaay. (making a feebler effort) But—but—if 
you'll only listen—— . 

Mrs. CoLguHoun. (cutting through her, deliber- 
ately) *Awf’ly sorry,—’was a bit stupid of me. 
Mary Howard said so—that is—when she’d read the 
Mornin’ Post. 

ARCHIE. (attempting to speak) Yes, but that was 
my— 

Mrs. CoLguHouN. (ignoring his attempt to explain) 
But she’d ha’ thought just the same herself—any- 
body would. (dismissing the subject and nodding 
towards the basket of flowers) Nice lilies, ain’t they ? 
So glad you like them. 

Precy. (desperately) But—I want to explain—— 

Mrs. Cotguuoun. Don’t. The Mornin’ Post 
did that. ’Can’t be anything else to say,—besides, I 
loathe explanations, mine’s bored me horribly. (turn- 
ng to Jimmy) By the way, never congratulated you, 
Jimmy,—’always forgettin’ somethin’. That re- 
minds me, d’you mind touchin’ that bell? ’Must be 
movin’, really. (rdses). 
(JmmMy crosses and rings bell and crosses back R.) 


Mrs. CoLtguHoun. (to Lapy CRACKENTHORPE) 
Congratulate you, too, Lady Crackenthorpe. (nodding 
towards Puecy) Charmin’ girl. You keepin’ pretty 
fit, Major ? 

Arcuiz. (shortly) Quite, thanks, 


(Enter Lucas who holds door open.) 


Mrs. Corquuoun. (drawling lazily as she goes) 
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Don’t move anybody,—’shan’t bore you all by shakin’ 
hands,—much too hot. (turns at door and nods easily 
to them all). Bring her to see me, before you sail, 
Jimmy. *Bye, everybody. 


(She sails out tranquilly, leaving them all too paralysed 
to speak, and Lucas follows her out and closes the 
door) 


(They all remain simply speechless for a moment, and 
then the storm bursts, and they all speak in rapid 
succession, in furious tones) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Purring cat! 

Arcutz. That woman makes me—— (cannot find 
words to express himself) She—she—— (with a sudden 
explosion) Damn! (looks round) Sorry—but it had 
to come out. 

Prcey. (crossing quickly to table R., and seizing the 
basket of flowers) Oh-h-h! The—the—— (es about 
to hurl them at door, but Jummy stops her) 

Jumy. (stopping Pacey, and taking the basket of 
flowers from her) What’s all this about? What’s 
wrong ? 

Preacy. Why, isn’t everything wrong? 

Jmmy. (jubilantly) No! Everything’s right. 
It’s simply splendid! (he puts basket of flowers on 
floor, near back wall) 


(They all turn and stare at him m amazement.) 


Arcuie. Eh—what? 
Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. What’s splendid ? 
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Jmmy. (picking wp “ Morning Post” from settee 
R., and flourishing it) Why, we’re safe from her. 
This paragraph has saved us. By Jove, it’s unique. 
A compromising situation like this, and no one putting 
a wrong construction on it. 

Arcuiz. (whisthng) Phew! By Jove, you're 
right. What price my paragraph now, my dear 
feller ? 

Jimmy. (excitedly) It’s the luckiest fluke you’ve 
ever made. 

ArcuIg. (indignantly) Fluke? Dash it all! 
That’s a nice way to speak of the inspiration that’s 
saved the show. 

Preay. (sitting down on chair R. ©., and facing 
Arcuiz and Jimmy) I don’t know what on earth you 
two are talking about. We can’t leave things like 
this. 

Lavy CRACKENTHORPE. (up stage ©., quietly) No, 
of course not. 

Praey. (turning to her) Then what are we to 
do? 

Lapy CrackenrHorrr. There’s only one thing 

‘to be done. You must marry Jimmy, of course. 

Praey. (startled for a moment, and then impati- 
ently) Oh, that’s absurd ! 

AROHIE. (sitting down on settee, R.) Not a bit. 
Why, dash it all, there couldn’t be an easier way out 
of it. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (coming c.) It’s the only 
way outofit. (to Pecey) You said you were going 
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to marry him. From the Morning Post all the people 
we know think you are married to him. Youcan see 
what a scandal that Colquhoun woman will stir up 
if you don’t marry him. So—well,—marry him, and 
make an end of it. 

Prcey. (looking at Jrumy, and then facing audt- 
ence—petulantly) But I don’t want to. 

Lapy CrackenTsorPe. Why? (pause) You 
did yesterday. (pause) Have you quarrelled ? 
(pause) What’s happened to make you change your 
mind so suddenly ? 

Jimmy. (down extreme x., decidedly) Look here, 
mater, this is our affair, so be good enough to leave 
us to settle it. 

Lapy CrackEnTHOoRPE. (drawing herself up) Oh, 
really. Perhaps you’d prefer us to go? 

Jimmy. Well, to be quite candid about it, I should. 

Lapy CRaCKENTHORPE. (turning, with offended 
digmity) Oh!—Come, Archie! 

ARCHIE. (rising and crossing up to writing-table, 
picks up hat and follows Lapy |CRACKENTHORPE fo 
door) Here, wait a bit, Charlotte. (to Jrmmy) 
What the deuce are we to say to people? 

Jimmy. (looking at Peacy and then speaks.) Come 
back in half an hour and I’ll tell you. 

Arcaig. Qh, well! (turns at door) Ye know, we 
must pull this thing straight, somehow—for the good 
o’ the fam’ly. 

(Hatt L., leaving door open. Jimmy crosses and shuts 

a, and stands looking at Peaay from back of settee, 1.) 
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Preay. (a little out of temper—to Jimmy) I 
wonder you didn’t join in the family chorus, and insist 
on me marrying you. 


(J~mmy doesn’t speak for a minute. She looks round 
at him.) 


Yow’re very quiet about it all. 

Jimmy. (quietly) What can Isay? I'm in @ 
delicate position. I don’t want to take advantage 
of the fix you’re in, by trying to rush you in marrying 
me, against your will. 

Praay. (still rather vicious) Oh, I thought per- 
haps you’d changed your mind, and didn’t want to. 

Jummy. Oh, if you take that tone, I will join what 
you call the family chorus. There’s a lot to be said 
for it. It seems the logical way out of it. You see, 
it isn’t as though you’d any special objection to me,— 
at least, you’ve never said so. 

Preaey. (turning, softened» You know I haven’t. 
Why, you’re the only real man friend I’ve ever made. 

Jummy. (coming round end of settee to c.) Well 
then, as you don’t dislike me 

Prcay. (rising and impulsively) That’s just it, 
it might be easier if I did, but I like you too much to 
marry you without liking you more. 

Jimmy. (sits with a sigh on small table u. c., and 
leans over back of chair near it) Oh, “ the little more, 
and how much it is.” Everything else seems to play 
into our hands. This berth in England, with a jolly 
house, and everything. Then you could have stuck 
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this yarn into a novel. (whimsically) People might 
have believed it—in a book. But if you feel like that 
(seghs)—well, there it is. 

Praey. (impulsively and gratefully) Whata brick 
you are to take it all like this, Jimmy. 

Jimmy. Like what? 

Preeey. Do you think I can’t sec? You take 
that tone to make me feel easy about it. (impul- 
swely) Oh, you do make me feel a beast! 

Jimmy. (gently) No, no, you can’t help it. 

Praey. (suddenly crossing to him and sitting on 
chair he holds, and looking up at him) Jimmy, I'll 
try to help it. I will, really. 

Jmmy. (leaning forward eagerly) Pegey—— 

Arcute. (off) That’s all right, I'll just go in. 


(Jummy and Preey fall apart as Masor ARcutE bursts 
unceremoniously into the room, excited and very much 
out of breath. Puacy rises and backs to chair R. 0.) 


ARCHIE. (coming c., breathlessly) "Just spotted 
what you two have been quarrellin’ about, by Jove! 
(puffing) *Saw it all in aflash. (excitedly, to Peaay) 

-Jimmy’s evidently made a hash of it. (puffing) Pll 
ownup. I’m the really guilty chap. ’Fact,—honour 
bright,—the whole thing was my idea. 

Jimmy. (rising, with a puzzled frown) What on 
earth—— ? 

ARCHIE. (coaxinglytoPracy) Besides, dashit all, 
you got your revenge, you know. 

Peaay. (puzeled) My revenge ? 
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Arocure. (cocking his head, knowingly) Ya-as. 
You made Jimmy fall genuinely in love with you in 
the end, didn’t you—what ? So, come now, even if 
he were only pretending at first—— 

JIMMY. (coming down on ARCHIE’S L., and hissing) 
Stop ! . 

Prccy. (staring at AncuiE and repeating) ‘“ Pre- 
tending”? 

Jimmy. (hissing angrily at ARcHIE) You fool! 

ARCHIE. (surprised) Hh—what ? 

Pracy. (repeating in a low voice) Pretending. 
Only pretending at first. (turning to Jimmy) What 
does he mean? 


(Jmumy looks troubled and hesitates.) 


Arcuir. (startled, staring at her, and then sharply 
to Jimmy) What? Haven’t you told her? (seeing 
his mistake) Good Lord, I thought it was that you’d 
quarrelled about. (stammers) *Pon my soul, I did. 
Oh, dash it all. J—— 

Jimmy. (sharply) You've said enough. (crosses 
up R. behind ARCHIE) 

Precy. (looking at Jimmy and shrinking back) 
Jimmy, you can’t mean—it’s true ? 

JIMMY. (coming down R. c.) No. That is-—not 
altogether. Look here, let me explain. 

Precy. That means it is true. (turns away with 
an angry exclamation) Oh! 

Arcus. (breaking in) That’s just what I was 
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goin’ to tell you. It was my idea. I suggested it to 
Charlotte and—— 

Preey. (getting more angry every minute) So 
Lady Crackenthorpe was in this, too? I might have 
guessed that. (turning on Jimmy) And you helped 
them? (almost crying in her rage) Oh, how could 
you? How could you? (crosses up to writing-table 
and standing back to audience.) 

Jimmy. (following her) No, wait,—listen. 

Pracy. (wheeling round with flashing eyes) Why, 
what had I done to you all? (to ArcutE) What 
_had I done to you? 

ARCHIE. (shamefacedly) Eh ?—oh—er—nothing 
of course. 

Peeay. (indignantly) Then why did you do it? 
You couldn’t invent such a horrid scheme as a 
joke. 

ArcHIE. (ashamed, hastily) No, no, dash it all, 
I—we thought that you—that is, that Anthony— 
well, ye see, it was to prevent—— 

Psaey. You needn’t goon. I see the whole thing 
now. (she turns and sits at writing-table with her back 
to audience) 


(ARcHIE stands twirling his hat, looking rather ashamed.) 


Jimmy. (R., curtly to him) You needn’t wait. 

Arcuiz. (looking up and clearing his throat) 
Here, dash it all, my dear feller, you surely don’t 
think-—— 
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Jimmy. (culting him short) I think you’d better 
go. : 

Arcue. Eh—what? (indignant and injured) If 
this is all the thanks I get, by Jove, I will go. (crossing 
up to door, and turning disgustedly) And this is all a 
feller gets for doin’ things for the good o’ the fam’ly. 


(He goes out u. disgustedly, leaving the door open.) 


(Peay sits with her back to Juumy, who crosses, closes 
door, and stands u. of PEaay.)- 


Jimmy. Now we can have this thing out, and Ican 
explain. 

Praey. (with her back turned) You can “ pre- 
tend” to explain, you mean. 

Jimmy. (leaning over her) No. Look here, you 
don’t understand —— 

Precy. (suddenly rising and wheeling round with 
blazing eyes) No, I don’t understand. I never shall 
understand how you could have anything to do with 
such a nasty, mean, horrid scheme. 

Jimmy. I tell you I’d never seen you—— 

Precey. (furiously) There! Youadmitit. You 
agreed to make a fool of a girl you’d never even seen. 

Jimmy. Oh, will you let me ? 

Preey. (refusing to listen and crossing to fireplace) 
It’s no use trying to get out of it, now. 

Jimmy. (coming down to back of settee) I’m not, 
but if you'll only listen a moment. 

Precy. (unreasonable in her fury, back to fireplace) 
I won't listen. I see now why you didn’t join in the 
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“family chorus.” Of course, you wanted to back 
out of it, when it came to the point. 

Jimmy. That’s not true. 

Precy. What 2s true? (sits on settee, L.) What 
about you trying over and over again to make me 
believe you wanted to marry me ? 

Jimmy. (over back of settee) I swear to you, that, 
after that first half-hour when we met—I’ve never said 
a single word to you that I didn’t mean. 

Preey. (with a scornful laugh) “ After that first 
half-hour.” (contemptuously) I wonder you couldn’t 
invent something better than that. (rises and crosses 
to R. C.) 

Jimmy. Do you mean to say you don’t believe 
me ? 

Preaey. (facing him with blazing eyes) No! 
How can you expect me to after a thing like this? 
(stamping her foot) No, I don’t believe you, and now 
that you know what I think of you, P'll go. (crosses 
up to writing-table, picks wp hat, and moves towards 
door) 

Jimmy. (standing between her and the door) Stop! 
Do you think I’m going to let you go like this ? 

Preaey. (on the edge of tears) You can’t stop me. 
[Pm going. 

(She makes a movement forward, but Jimmy takes her 

hat from her, and throws it down on small table t. c.) 


Jimmy. (firmly) Not before you’ve listened to me. 
I’ve told you the absolute truth to-day. And you’ve 
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got to believe it. (setting his teeth determinedly) 
You shall believe it. 

Preey. (attempting to pass and pick up her hat) 
Will you let me pass, please ? 

Jimmy. (preventing her from taking it) What are 
you going to do? 

Preey. I’m going to tell the truth. 

Jimmy. About last night? 

Preey. (defiantly) Yes. 

Jimmy. Then I shan’t let you go. 
~ Praay. (indignantly) What? (her breath comes 
im short sobs and she begins to cry) 

Jimmy. I’m not going to let you do a mad thing 
in a fit of temper, that you’d be sorry for, all your life. 

Preey. (through her tears) That’s my business. 

Jimmy. (quietly) No; you forget, it’s my busi- 
ness, since yesterday. You made it so. 

Preey. That’s past and done with. 

Jimmy. No, it’s not done with. (firmly) You 
trusted me enough to put yourself in my hands yester- 
day, and until this thing blows over, you’ve got to 
leave yourself there. 

Preay. (still giving short sobs, and wiping her eyes) 
I shall do nothing of the kind. I’m going to mother, 
and people can think what they like about me,—J 
don’t care. (picks wp hat from table and makes 
another move UL.) 

Jimmy. (putting his hand on hers, and stopping her) 
Your mother will care, though. What about her? 
(pause) 
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{following her) Besides, directly this scandal begins 
about you,—as it will,—it’s “good-bye” to her 
chance of ever being Lady Crackenthorpe. You are 
not the only person who’s going to suffer by this. 


(PEaey turns her face sharply away, and stands trying 
to control her tears, face to audience.) 


Jimmy. You know what I say is true. [ can see 
you do. I tell you, you can’t do this thing. 

Pracy. (stands baffled for a moment, and then 
suddenly turning and crossing to table R.) Very well. 
Then there’s only one other thing to do,—we must 
leave things as they are, that’s all. (flings her hat 
and gloves on to lower end of settee R., and sits defiantly 
on chair R. 0.) 

Jimmy. (C., staring at her) Leave things as they 
are ? 

Preacy. Yes. Let people go on thinking that 
we're married. 

Jmmmy. (startled) What? ... Oh, impossible! 
We—we can’t. 

Praay. Yes, wecan. J can, and I’m going to do 
it. 

Jimmy. Nonsense ! 

Pracy. (determinedly) Yes, I am, and you are 
going to help me. (rising and crossing to Jimmy and 
looking wp at him) You must help me. It’s the least 
you can do, after what you have done. You can’t 
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refuse. You owe it tome. I—I claim it of you. I 
insist. (stamps her foot) 

Jimmy. (frowning a moment, and then shrugging 
his shoulders) Oh, very well then, there’s nothing 
more to be said. (turns up stage to writing-table) 


(The telephone bell rings off R.) 


Jmummy. The telephone. That'll probably be Jack 
Menzies, asking for our decision. Now I can tell him 
that I’m going back to Ceylon. (crosses R. above chair 
at head of table) 

Prcey. (startled, and crossing R. below table to 
settee) Going back to Ceylon? Why should you? 

Jimmy. (quietly) Well, we can’t very well pre- 
tend we’re married, if I stay here. (crosses to door R. 
and opens 1%) 

Peaay. (kneeling on settee R. and leaning over back) 
But—Jack Menzies’ offer ? 

Jmmy. I shall refuse it. 

Praey. (leaning over and catching hold of his sleeve) 
You'll never throw away such a splendid chance as 
that ? 

(Telephone rings again.) 


Jimmy. (quietly) Ofcourse. (repeating her words) 
** It’s the least I can do,’”—remember. “I owe it to 
you,” you know. (Pra@y 7s about to speak. Jimmy 
stops her and removes her hand from his arm, and ends 
firmly) No,—I “ insist.” 


(Jimmy eaits R., and closes door behind lum.) 
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(Precy stretches out her hands to the closed door, as 
af to call him back, and then slowly turns, and seems 
on the edge of breaking down again when the door u. 
opens. Enter Lucas, L.) 


Lucas. (announcing) Mr. Menzies. 


(Enter Jack MENZIES.) 
(Exit Lucas.) 


Prcay. (giving a relieved cry and springing up) 
Oh! I am so glad you've come. (she comes to c. 
and stands close to him, speaking breathlessly) Mr. 
Menzies, Jimmy says he’s going back to Ceylon. 

Jack. (incredulously) No! 

Prcay. (rushing on excitedly) Yes, he’s in there 
(pointing to door R.), telephoning to you about it, now. 
It was my fault. I rushed him into it,—but, don’t 
let him go. (tearfully and imploringly) Promise me 
you won’t let him go. 

Jack. (puzzled) But, look here, Mrs. Keppel, 
I’m a bit fogged —— 

Precey. (breaking in hastily) There isn’t time 
to explain it all. (looking round apprehenswely at 
door R.) Jimmy will be back in a minute. He— 
(she brushes some tears from her eyes)—he’s behaved 
abominably, but I can’t let him lose this chance, and 
go back to Ceylon on my account, so, promise me that 
you'll stop him. 

Jack. (frowning uncomfortably) How can I? 
(smoothing his hat awkwardly) Seems to me you're 
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the only person who can do that. Surely there must 
be something you can do, to stop him? 

Pracy. (turns face to audience, thinking for a 
moment, and then her face suddenly lights wp and she 
exclaims) Yes—there is,—and J’ll do it. (she turns 
hastily to table, snatches up her hat and begins to fia u 
on and pin tt hurriedly, as she crosses abruptly towards 
door L.) 

Jack. (watching her, puzzled) Here, wait a bit, 
Mrs. Keppel,—where are you going ? 

Precey. (turning) Tm going straight to Hawk- 
hurst. 

JACK. (wonderingly) Hawkhurst ? 

Prcey. (determinedly) Yes. (she crosses hastily 
R. again, and snatches up her gloves from table, and 
then goes up to Jack, and with her eyes filling with tears, 
speaks in a shaky voice) Oh, Mr. Menzies, P’ve made 
such a horrible muddle of everything, but ’m not 
going to let Jimmy suffer for it, so tell him that he’s 
free to take your offer, and stay here, and—(her voice 
trembles, and after a little choke she adds) —and—marry 
anybody he likes. 

Jack. (staggered) And—what ? 

Pracy. (in a low, shaky voice) He never wanted 
to marry me,—he was only—(with another choke)— 
pretending. (she dashes the tears from her eyes and 
pulls herself together) Tell him I'll never forgive him. 
(turning to go u.) Tell him I—I hate him, but— 
(turning back to Jack)—don’t let him go. (turning 
L. again, and speaking determinedly through her tears) 
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He shan’t go. I won’t let him go; so whatever 
happens, and whatever people think of me, I’m 
going to tell the truth. (she crosses hastily to L. as 
curtain falls) 


VERY QUICK CURTAIN. 


END OF SECOND ACT. 


ACT III. 


Scrnz.—Same as Act I., only settee ts now placed 
obliquely with ws back against piano, facing down 
towards RB. C. 


(AntHony, Mrs. O’Mara and MiniicentT are dis- 
covered. ANTHONY 7s seated at table C., squinting 
down microscope, surrounded by a litter of specimen 
boxes, books, etc. Mrs. O’Mara is sitting opposite 
him, with a big book. MiILLICENT is standing between 
table and door R., hat on, just turning to staircase.) 


MILLICENT. Still no news of Peggy, I suppose 
Mrs. O’Mara ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. Not a worrd, my dear. But 
there, when a gyurl’s on her honeymoon (shrugs 
her shoulders good-naturedly) Aw, we'll be hearin’ 
from Paris in the morning, I’m thinkin’. 

AntTHony. (looking up—impatiently) Yes—yes— 
yes. No doubt,—so, don’t let us detain you, Milly. 

MILLIcENT. (surveying them) You don’t look as 
though I shall be very much in the way if I stayed. 

ANTHONY. (oblivious of her meaning—testily) Tut, 
tut, tut! Can’t you see—(waving his hand towards 
Mrs. O’Mara and mucroscope)—we are—engaged ? 

Mintuicent, (laughing) “ Engaged ””—why you 
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look as though you were married. (turns to staircase 
and runs up) 

Antony. (turns sharply and watches her going 
up) Eh? M-m? = (looks inguirigly at Mrs. 
O’Mara) 

Minuicenr. (leaning over balustrade) You know 
the Hall is never any good for engaged couples, 
Anthony. 

Antnony (turning to Muuicent) Why not? 
Why not? 

Mizuicent. Well, with three doors and a stair- 
case, you’re bound to find it “ jumpy.” 


(She laughs and runs off 1.) 


AnrHony. (turning to Mrs. O’Mara) “ Jumpy ae 
—What does she mean, Kitty ?—M-m? 

Mrs. O’Mara. (looking at him comically) "Deed, 
an’ it’s plain ye were never engaged before, Anthony. 

Antuony. (emphatically) No,—never.—Never ! 
You see.—(he hesitates, gives @ nervous laugh and then 
uses her name)—er—Kitty, no woman ever under- 
stood me, until I met you. (puts out hand to take 
hers nervously and awkwardly, gives her hand an abrupt 
squeeze and then turns embarrassed to microscope. 
H’m—would you mind reading out the description, 
while I (squints down and adjusts sight of micro- 
scope) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (shrugs her shoulders good-humour- 
edly, and reads aloud from book she is holding) “ The 


most marked characteristic of the female is an irregu- 
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lar arrangement of bristles, on the anterior pair of 
lege? 3), 
ANTHONY. (excitedly — gazing down microscope) 
Ah, excellent! I can see them. (looks up and beams 
delightedly at Mrs. O’Mara) Then it ¢s a female! 
What a delightful time we’re having—eh ? (dives 
his head abruptly down to macroscope again, and squints 
down it, exclaiming enthusiastically) It’s ideal ! My 
microscope, you helping me, and a well-developed 
spider,—it—it’s intoxicating ! 

Mrs. O’Mara. (with a half-comic, half-hopeless 
glance at him, and then speaking pointedly and signifi- 
cantly) Aw, yes—ut’s always an intoxicating toime, 
—the courtin’. 

ANTHONY. (still squinting down the microscope) 
Quite—quite! (absorbed in the spider) There are 
the bristles—one, two, three——— 

Mrs. O’Mara. (sticking to it) An’ to think ay ye 
avoidin’ ut so long, now, Anthony. 

AntHony. (looking up) Eh? Oh, yes, yes. 
(again squinting down) But then you see I never 
dreamt that courtship could be so (he looks wp 
abruptly) Well, is all courting like this ? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (with a smile—drily) Well, no, 
Anthony, most courtin’ is a thrifle different. 

ANTHONY. (triumphantly) Ah! J thought ag 
much. (meditatively, as he squints down microscope) 
Now, I wonder how other engaged couples manage 
to spend their time ? 

Mrs, O'Mara, Well, part of their toime—(rises 
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and goes round behind him, and with her hand on his 
shoulder, very gently kisses him on the cheek)—that 
way, Anthony darlin’. 

ANTHONY. (starting as though he'd been shot) 
Eh ? (very embarrassed) Yes—yes—of course. H’m,— 
why not—why not? (he turns as though he were 
gowng to kiss her, laughs nervously, and ends by ducking 
down his head over microscope to hide his confusion, 
and mutiers) It ts a female, there’s no doubt about 
it. 


(Mrs. O’Mara stands for a moment with her hand on 
his shoulder, watching him with an affectionate 
smile, and then pats his shoulder and turns away, and 
as she does so, PEGGY is seen peering in eae 
window under balcony at the back.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. (uttering a litile cry of surprise) 
Oh! (she stifles i immediately as PEaay outside 
motions her to be silent, and beckons to her) 

ANTHONY. (turning to Mrs. O’Mara) Eh? Did 
you ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. (flurried, with a look towards 
window) No—no—’twas nothing, I—er—I’ve just 
remembered something. I—it’s in the garden. 

AntTHoNY. (rising) Oh, let me fetch it. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (hastily pushing him back into his 
chair) No, no—I—I’ll be back directly. 

AntHony. Oh well, if you’re quite sure——(turns 
to his microscope and squints down) 
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(Mrs. O'Mara, keeping her eye on him, steals up stage 
and out. through door under landing, and joins Peaay 
and disappears with her.) 


(Enter Mituicent on landing. She looks over and 
gives a quick glance round.) 


MILLICENT. (on landing) Are you alone, An- 
thony ? 

ANTHONY. (turning) Eh? Yes, yes,—for the 
moment. 

MILLICENT. (coming down) The carriage has gone 
to fetch mother and Uncle Archie from the station. 
They'll be here directly. 

AntHony. (rising hastily) Good gracious! 
(stands, looking alarmed) 

MILLicENT. (R. of co. table) Have you decided 
how to break the news to mother ? 

Antuony. Well, no—not exactly. Millicent, you 
don’t think the news of my engagement to Mrs. 
O’Mara will be a very great shock to her, do 
you? 

MILLICENT. (mischievously) I think an earth- 
quake would be a trifle to it. 

Antuony. (backing hastily to staircase) Then in 
that case I’m quite sure that it would be only kind to 
mother to postpone the announcement until after 
dinner. (hurries up the staircase) 

Mituicent. That means that J shall be left to tell 
her. (follows him upstairs) Stop, Anthony, come 
back. 


t 
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(AntHoNY disappears through archway, and MILLICENT 
hurries after him.) 


Mother must be told directly she comes, s07—— 
(She disappears through archway \. after him.) 


(Enter Peccy through door at back under balcony, 
wearing dress she wore in Acr II. She comes in 
cautiously, looks round, and making sure no one 2s 
there, goes back—re-enter with Mrs. O’Mara, who 
holds handkerchief to her eyes. Praay has her arm 
round her mother’s shoulders, and leads her tenderly 
forward.) 

Proay. Come and sit down, mother. (leads her 
to settee L. 0.) You don’t feel as though you're going 
to faint, do you? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (sitting down on settee) No, no— 
ut’s me heart,—ut’s weak anyway. Ut’s what ye’ve 
just told me. (hand to her heart) 

Preay. (sitting beside her, and taking her hand in 
hers) Mother, don’t take it like this. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (incredulously) I—I can’t believe 
ut yet. To stay in Jimmy’s rooms all night. That 
woman to find ye there at one o’clock in the morning. 
An’ when you're not even goin’ to marry him. Aw, 
how could ye do ut, Peggy? How could ye ? 

Pregy. But, mother, I haven’t done anything 
wrong ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. (patting Puacy’s hand) I know, 
dearie, I know; but then I’m yer mother,—an’ that’s 
why ut hurts. (distractedly) To think of people 
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believin’ that me own child was—och! I can’t bear 
the thought av ut. 

Preey. (rising, and looking at her mother, sert- 
ously, and speaking in a hard, choking voice) Then 
you think that too, mother ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. Think what, Peggy ? 

Preay. (looking in front of her) That people will 
say that I—— (breaks off) 

Mrs. O’Mara. (distractedly) Aw, they'll think 
the worst, av course. Small wonder if they do. 
(wailing) What would yer poor father have felt—if 
he’d been here ? 

Preay. (suddenly covering her face, and gasping out) 
Don’t. (in a broken voice) I—I did think you'd 
have stood up for me, mother. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (starting) Peggy! (holding out 
her arms tenderly) Sure I didn’t mean to— 

Pregy. Oh, mother! (turns with a sob and 
buries her face in her mother’s shoulder and cries) 

Mrs. O’Mara. (soothing her) There, there—I 
didn’t mean to hurt you, Peggy, darlin’. I only—oh, 
ut’s beside meself I am, about it all. (distractedly, 
as she strokes Pracy’s hair) What’ll we do now? 
An’ me just engaged to Anthony, too! 

Preay. (siting wp, remembering) Mother, you 
don’t think it will upset all that, do you ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. I’m sure av ut. Think of An- 
thony’s pride when the scandal about ye is on every- 
body’s tongue. Think how Lady Crackenthorpe 
will speak of us both to him, She’ll make out the 
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worst, av course, for her own sake. Ye can see how 
it will end. 

Peaey. (rises, and stands staring in front of her, 
speaking im a hopeless voice) Then I’ve done it all 
for nothing 

Mrs. O'Mara. (wailing) Oh, Peggy, Peggy, if 
only ye’d fallen in love with Jimmy. 

Praay. (hesitating, and looking down and then 
bringing it out with a burst) Well then, if you must 
know—I have. (she turns and sits on chair t. of ©. table) 

Mrs. O’Mara. (sitting bolt upright and staring at 
Pecey incredulously) What? Ye have fallen in 
love with him? (rising, coming down L. ©.) .« » 
With Jimmy ? 

Procy. Yes. (with her back turned—irritably) 
Isn’t it—disgusting ? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (puzzled) Disgustin’?! Aw, what 
is ut ye mean now? (coming down nearer a litle 
to u. of her) Why, if ye’re in love with him, every- 
thing’ll be all right. 

Prccy. (turning in surprise) How can it be? 
Good gracious, mother, can’t you see what an “ im- 
possible” situation it is? Think of it—to go and 
fall in love with a man who doesn’t care a scrap about 
you—a man who’s made a fool of you. Oh, it’s 
humiliating enough for me to know it,—but if he ever 
found out—— 

Mrs. O'Mara. (starting) What? D’ye mean — 
ye’re not goin’ to let him know ? 

Peacy. (staring at her mother) Let him know? 
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(emphatically) Never! If I have fallen in love, I 
still have some self-respect. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (bewildered) But if ye’ve fallen 
in love with him ? (throwing up her hands) 
Aw, how d’ye explain ut all, Peggy ? 

Precy. (impatiently) I can’t explain it. It just 
happened,—all of a sudden,—this afternoon, on my 
way here. (with half-comic, half-tearful irritation) 
It—it’s simply sickening. What’s the use of it, now ? 
Why couldn’t it have developed before? It must 
have been in my system. I must have been walking 
about with it for days, without knowing it. (dis- 
gustedly) And then for it to break out like this—just 
like a rash,—and in the train, too! I hid behind my 
newspaper, but I’m perfectly certain the people in 
my carriage must have noticed it. 

Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, be sinsible now, Peggy, ye’ll 
have to let him know, for when ye’re heart’s taken 
suddenly with the cramp, like that, there’s nothing 
but marriage’ll straighten it out again. Ut’s the 
only cure. 

Peeay. Oh, then I shall be a permanent invalid, 
that’s all. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (getting annoyed, sarcastically) Sure 
an’ if ye were goin’ to be so obstinate about it, I 
wonder ye didn’t stop it in toime. Ye’ve written 
pages and pages about ut, in yer precious stories,—I 
wonder ye didn’t recognize the symptoms. 

Pracy. “Symptoms?” There aren’t any. You 
seem to begin in the middle of it. I did! 
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Mrs. O’Mara. Then, sure, doesn’t that prove he’s 
the right man, anyway ? 

Prceay. (impatiently) Oh, what zs the good of the 
mansbeing the right man, when you know that you 
are the wrong woman ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. But are we sure ye’re right about 
bein’ “wrong”? Is ut likely, now, that any man 
would be so ready to throw up this splendid chance 
here, and go back to everything he hated, just to help 
the crazy scheme of a girl he didn’t care for ? 

Preey. He couldn’t help himself. I simply 
rushed him into it. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, an’ he’d have rushed himself 
out of ut, if he hadn’t cared for ye? Aw, be sinsible, 
now, Peggy, marry him, ye’ll soon find out how right 
ye are about being the wrong woman, then. 

Preay. (ruefully) Yes, I expect I should! 

Mrs. O’Mara. Ah! ye know what I mane, now. 

Preaay. Seriously, mother, do you really believe,— 
after all he’s done, that he can care for me ?—You 
can’t think he really dees want to marry me? 

Mrs. O'Mara. Think ?—I’m sure av ut. 

Pecay. (smiling in spite of herself) Mother! 
(then slowly facing audience) I—I can’t believe it. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (softly) Try him, Peggy darlin’, 
give him the chance an’ see. 

Peasy. (shaking her head) It’s too late. He'll 

never ask me again. | 

Mrs. O'Mara. (coaxvingly) Aw, sure then, couldn’t 
ye just ask him? 
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Preay. (indignantly) Mother! 

Mrs. O'Mara. Listen now. All ye’ve got to say 
to him, is that Z wouldn’t let ye tell the truth, and 
that rather than let him go back to Ceylon and ruin 
his prospects, ye will marry him, after all. 

Preay. Oh! you mean me to consent to it as a 
marriage of convenience? (smiling roguishly) Yor 
his convenience—of course ! 

Mrs. O’Mara. (with meck seriousness) Aw, yes, 
av course, for his convenience, entoirely. 

Pecey. (with a twinkle in her eye) Then I should 
be making the sacrifice, shouldn’t I? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (coughs) H’m! Well, it would 
look like it, annyway. 

Praey. (deligitedly) And then I needn’t “ give 
myself away,” at all. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Well, ut depends how ye put it. 

Peagy. Oh! You leave that to me. (she draws 
herself wp with assumed dignity) At first I shall be 
frigid, but generous. 


(Mrs. O'Mara laughs.) 


Preey. (her eyes dancing with excitement) And 
then I needn’t let him find out, what I really feel, until 
later ? 

Mrs. O'Mara. No. You can melt gradually. 

Praey. (nodding) Yes—about an inch a day,— 
like a glacier. (clapping her hands) Tl doit. (then 
suddenly looking almost afraid) Oh! I wonder how 
he'll take it ? 
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Mrs. O’Mara. I don’t. I know, to a“ T.” 

Pecey. Why, do you think he’ll—— (she breaks 
off) 

Mrs. O’Mara. He’ll just clutch such a chance, 
with both ar-r-rms,—an’ you too. 

Praey. (¢mpulsively seizing her mother and hugging 
her) You—you darling! (kisses her and then starts) 
Oh! that reminds me! (thinking a moment, then 
turning abruptly) Do you suppose he’ll remember 
that I kissed him, first ? 

Mrs. O’Mara. (starting) What?... Peggy! 
How could ye bring ye’self to do such a thing ? 

Preeey. There was no “ bringing myself” about 
it. It was a kind of—inspiration. I just did it—all 
of a sudden. (an idea striking her) Mother! 

Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, what is ut, now? 

Pzacy. Why, that’s when I must have caught | 
it ! 

Mrs. O’Mara. Caught what? 

Preacy. ‘“‘ Love!” Then it zs a microbe, after all! 


(AntHony’s voice is heard off, through archway UL. 
on landing. Mrs. O’Mara and Prcey turn and 


listen.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. (turning to Peaay—flurried) Ut’s 
Anthony ! 

Pracy. What shall I say to him, mother,—quick. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Say nothing—say Jimmy’s comin’ 
on later—say annything, say (she breaks off) 
Hsh—he’s here. 


I 
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(Enter ANTHONY on landing, followed by MILLIcENT, 
they both look down into hall.) 


MILLICENT. (with a surprised cry) Why, it’s 
Peggy! (crosses landing and runs downstairs.) 

ANTHONY. (staring at Pracy) Good gracious ! 

MILLIcENT. (as she runs downstairs, to Prey) 
What on earth are you doing here? 

AntHony. (following her) Yes—yes—that is pre- 
cisely the question I was about to ask. 


(Mrs. O'Mara szts on chair L. of c. table and Pracy 
remains standing almost in front of table to R. of tt.) 


MILLICENT. (hurrying across to Peaay) Where’s 
Jimmy? — 

Pracy. (with a rapid glance over her shoulder at 
Mrs. O’Mara) He—he’s coming on later. 


(ANTHONY joins MitiicentT and they both stand to 
R. of Peaey.) 


Mituicent. But we thought you were on your 
honeymoon—in Paris, or somewhere? What’s hap- 
pened ? 

Antuony. Tut, tut! (coming round below Muui- 
CENT, pushing her aside) The very question I was 
about to put. (importantly adjusting his spectacles) 
Er—as the head of the family I feel it my duty to 
inquire into all this. (judicially) Touching yester- 
day. EHr—the point is—(he doesn’t know what 
he ought to say)—er—at what hour were you married, 
precisely ? 
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MILLICENT. (impatiently, pushing him back) Oh, 
what on earth does that matter, Anthony? (to 
Peccy) Why on earth did you and Jimmy keep it 
all so dark? I suppose I ought to be “ piggish” 
about it, but I won’t be a bit, if you'll only tell me all 
about it. What did you wear yesterday? - 

Praey. (hesitating a minute, and then evasiveiy) 
Oh—this. (indicating her frock) You see, I—I 
only took what I stood up in. (leans back against 
table) 

Mituicent. (horrified) You don’t mean to say 
you were married in that hat and frock ? 

Antuony. (determined to assert himself, impati- 
ently) Tut, tut,—there, that will do, Millicent. It 
can’t be of the slightest importance what she was 
married in. The pointis—where? (judicially) Your 
wire said the Mount Street Registry Office. Now, 
why the——? 

MinLicENT. (impatiently, pushing him aside) 
Oh, bother the Registry Office! What does it matter 
which it was? (to Peagy) Why ever didn’t you 
wait, and be married properly, with bridesmaids and 
a bouquet, and a bishop—and—and all the girls you 
hated there, grinding their teeth ? 

AntHony. (pompously, blinking through his specta- 
cles) Precisely. Why not? Why not? I would 
have given you away myself, with pleasure. 

Preeay. (with an odd smile) Oh, I—gave myself 
away, thank you. 

Antony. (seriously—adjusting his spectacles) 
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Really ? Most unusual, surely. I wonder you feel 
properly married, at all. 

Pracy. (amused in spite of herself, and smiling 
again) Well, I’m not sure that I do, if it comes to 
that. 

Minurcent. I know JZ shouldn’t, without so much 
as a handful of rice down my back. 

(ANTHONY. again assuming the judicral ar) 
Er—I really feel as your future step-father—— 

Miuicent. (pushing him aside) You're only 
her brother-in-law yet, Anthony, so let me have a 
look in. (to Peaey) Really, what made you rush 
it so? 

Antuony. (glaring at Mitutcent through his 
spectacles) There! The identical query I was about 
to put, so—(turns to Peccy)—the question is, what 
made you—er—why did you—(ends lamely and 
feebly)—er—get married ? 

Precey. (amused at ANTHONY, and smiling) Oh, 
you should ask people that question beforehand. 
Heaps of people can’t tell you why they got married, 
afterwards. They don’t know themselves. 

Minuicent. (turning suddenly) Hsh! [I’m al- 
most sure I heard the carriage. (runs wp stage ©. 
and looks out of window under landing at back) 

Antony. (looking alarmed, and hurrying after 
her) The carriage? Is it there? (looks out of 
window too) 

Pracy. (turning swiftly to Mrs.O’Mara) Mother! 
Supposing Jimmy has come back with Lady Cracken- 
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thorpe and the Major? (glances quickly at the window 
and then at the door) 

Mrs. O'Mara. I never thought av ut. (rises) 

Precey (flurried) I—I can’t meet him before the 
others. (turns wp towards staircase) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (crossing R. behind table) No, no, 
of course not. 


(They go to stairs and begin to ascend as ANTHONY comes 
down to stairs and sees them ascending. MILLICENT 
comes down c. to table.) 


Antuony. (calling up—flurried) Don’t go, Kitty, 
mother will be here in a moment. 


(PEea@y is now crossing landing.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. (hastily) I—I’ll be back directly, 
Anthony. 


(Exit Peaey through archway, followed by her mother.) 
(AntHONY stands forlorn.) 


Minutcent. (laughing) It’s no use, Anthony, 
you'll have to break it to mother yourself. 
ANTHONY. (geiting more flurried and dabbing his 
forehead with handkerchief) It seems inevitable. 
(walks wp c. agitatedly and back again to wpper end of 
table) It’s so difficult to know how to begin. 
Mitucent. Oh, get on to the subject of marriage 
somehow, and the moment you see a good opening, 
freeze on to it, and slip it out quickly. 
AntHony. (trying to appear calm) M’m—yes— 
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quite so, quite so. I suppose you couldn’t give me a 
hint, when the psychical moment arrives? .. . M’m? 
Minuicent. (R. of him, laughing) Oh, very well, 
when I see a good opening, I'll cough and nudge you— 
like this. (coughs and digs him w tu. ribs) 
ANTHONY. (wincing, but very serious) Yes, I 
see, thank you. 


(PARKER enters L., crosses the stage to open folding 
doors R., and goes out.) 

ANTHONY. (in awed tones) Millicent, they’re 
here. (gives a wild glance round, and makes a bolt 
across L.) 

Mituicent. Anthony, where are you going? 

AntHony. (guiltily) Eh? I—I’m just going to 
the library—to—to write a letter. 

Mituicent. (following him) Nonsense, come back. 

Antuony. No, really, I must 


(Bolis through door u.,and MitiicENntT runs after him 
calling, “‘ Anthony—Anthony.’’) 


(ait Mituicent and ANTHONY, L.) 


(Enter Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and Magor Puipps, 
both looking bored and weary, followed by Parxur. 
ARCHIE gives his hat to PARKER.) 


(Hat ParxeEr, L.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (wedrily) Thank good- 
ness we're home at last. (crosses and dropping into 
chair near fireplace, L.) 

Arcuig. (c., pulling off his gloves) Ya-as, by 
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Jove! What a day we’ve had. An’ not to know 
where we are, at the finish. 

Lapy CRacKENTHORPE. (throwing off her lace scarf 
and taking off her gloves) I can’t understand it. 
Archie, are you sure you went back to Jimmy’s flat 
a second time ? 

ARCHIE. (crossing L.) Eh—what? Dash it all, 
Charlotte, what on earth are you driving at? 

Lapy CracKENTHORPE. Oh,I thought you might 
have forgotten, and gone to—(meaningly)—your 
** dentist’s,” instead. 

Arcuts. Well, I did look in, but she—(hastily 
correcting himself)—I mean he—my dentist, y know 
—was out, so I went on to Jimmy’s. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (crossing to fire and 
warming her hands) Then I think it’s scandalous of 
Jimmy and that girl, to disappear without leaving us 
a message, or anything to say what they were going 
to do. 

ArcHIE. (siting on settee, u.) Vm devilish sore 
about the whole thing, considerin’ I did it all for the 
good of the family. By the way, Charlotte, what are 
we to say to ’em here, about this business ? 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Oh, say nothing at pre- 
sent. Jimmy and that girl may have got married to- 
day, for all we know. Don’t let’s make fools of 
ourselves. 


(Enter ANrHoNyY at back, t., followed by MILLIcENy ; 
they begin to cross to C.) 


“ay 
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ARCHIE. (not seeing them) I see. And as soon 
as you do know, you'll fire this O’Mara woman out, I 
suppose 7 


(ANTHONY stops dead and listens unobserved.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (replying to ARCHIE, wn- 
conscious of ANTHONY’s presence) Oh, you leave her 
to me. What a relief it is to feel Anthony is out of 
danger, anyhow. If he had entangled himself with 
these O’Maras, I—well, I couldn’t—I wouldn’t have 
suffered it. 


(ANTHONY, looking very alarmed, motions M1LuicENT 
to go back, and tiptoes across to staircase, with his eyes 
fixed apprehensively on the backs of his mother and 
ARCHIE.) 


Arcuig. Oh, that’s all right. Anthony’s safe 
enough. 


(ANTHONY has gow reached the stairs, Miticent 
silently following him. He gets wp three steps, when 
MILLICENT runs forward on her toes and catches him 
by the coat-tails, he tries to free himself, loses his 
balance and slips downstairs with a crash. Lapy 
CRACKENTHORPE and ARCHIE turn and see him and 
MILLICENT.) 


Arcuig. Hallo, by Jove, it’s Anthony. (rises and 
crosses to 0. table) You come in deucedly quietly. 

ANTHONY. (sitting on bottom step, rubbing himself 
and smiling rather foolishly) Yes, yes, 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (7?s7ng and advancing L. C.) 
You seemed amused about something, Anthony ? 

ANTHONY. (getting up, blinking through his specta- 
cles, very seriously) Amused? Not in the least, 
mother—quite the contrary, I assure ycu. (crosses to 
R. C.) 

ARCHIE. (L. 0., puzzled, but assuming a matter-of- 
fact tone) Well, Milly, any news since we left ? 

MILuIceNnT. (down R. Cc.) Oh yes, a telegram came 
for you, Uncle Archie ; I opened it. It was an URE ae 
ment for yesterday. 

Arcuiz. Eh? (hastily) Ya-as, ya-as. It was 
from my dentist. 

Mituicent. (looking at him quizzically, her head 
on one side) Doesn’t it strike you as rather a frivolous 
name for a dentist—“ Topsey ” ? 

Arcur. Eh—what? (he coughs and looks con- 
fused) H’m—er—h’m,. (moves up to piano) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning to ANTHONY) 
Oh, the Duncombes were sorry you hadn’t gone with 
us to the wedding, Anthony. 


(MiLLIcENT coughs and nudges ANTHONY, who, after a 
glance at her, advances to Cc.) 


ANTHONY. (nervously) Oh—er—by the way, 
mother, speaking of weddings—I—I—(he funks 1t) 
—er—the housekeeper tells me we want a new boiler 
in the kitchen. 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and AROHIE stare at him.) 
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Lapy CrackenTHorPE. What on earth’s that got — 
to do with weddings ? 

AntHony. Eh? Oh—er—(with a nervous laugh) 
—n-nothing, of course, only I—I just thought of it. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (pointing to microscope) 
What’s all this litter doing down here? Why have 
you brought them out of the study ? 

AntHony. Oh, my study is being turned out,— 
in fact, it’s being cleaned. 


(Mituicent follows ANTHONY and stands close to R. of 
him) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (incredulously) What ? 
Your study turned out? Cleaned ? 

Arcuig. (laughing) Nonsense, my dear fellow, 
you're joking. 

AnTHoNY. On the contrary, I’m quite unusually 
serious. 


(MiniicENT coughs loudly and nudges him, and he takes 
a long breath.) 


AnTHONY. Mrs. O’Mara suggested it. The fact 
is—I—she—I—(funking again)—well, it was most 
necessary. 

(Enter PARKER, L., with evening papers, which he places 
on R. side of table. ANTHONY sneaks round to him 
and whispers excitedly in dumb show, and points wp- 
stairs. PaRKER nods and goes solemnly up the 
staircase. While this is going on, LADY CRACKEN- 
THORPE speaks to MILLICENT.) 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (advancing to ©., sus- 
prciously) Millicent, what has been happening in my 
absence ? : 

ARCHIE. (coming down to R. of table o.) Yes, 
something’s up. Out with it, Milly. 

Minucent. (shrugging her shoulders and laughing) 
Oh, you’d better ask Anthony. 

(At this moment ANTHONY rejoins them R. ©., near 
MILLICENT.) 

Lapy CrackenTHorrrz. Anthony, I’m perfectly 
certain, from your manner, that you’ve something 
to tell me. 

(MILLICENT nudges ANTHONY and coughs.) 

ANTHONY. (making another effort) Quite so— 
quite so,—I—I have, mother; the fact is I—I— 
(funking again)—er—Saunders has given notice, 
(looks round at stairs, anxiously) 

Lapy CRAOKENTHORPE. (sharply) That’s not 
what you were going to say, Anthony. 

ANTHONY. HEr—well, no—not exactly. (laughs 
abruptly and nervously) 


(MILLIicENT nudges him violently, and he takes another 
long breath.) 

No, the fact is—what I really was going to say, was 
that I—I—I must go and dress for dinner. (turns 
hastily to stairs) 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (moves to below ©. of C. 
table) Stop! Anthony, I insist on knowing what is 
going on. 
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(Enter suddenly Mrs. O’Mara on landing.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. (calling down) Aw, could ye wait 
just a few moments, Anthony darlin’ ? 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE and ArcutE look up at her, 
astounded.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (withagasp) What? ... 
Archie! What did she say ? 

ANTHONY. (stumbling wp stage and motioning 
frantically to Mrs. O’Mara) Come down, Kitty, 
come down. 


(Mrs. O’Mara comes down.) 


Lavy CRacKENTHORPE. (with a cry) Archie! 
Did you hear? He called her “ Kitty.” What does 
it—— Oh-h-h! Am TI going mad? (crossing dis- 
tractedly u., followed by ARcHIE) 

ARCHIE. (im an undertone) Keep hold of your- 
self, Charlotte. Dash it all, keep yer head. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (turning) How can 1? 
(coming back to chur L. c., and speaking angrily to 
Mrs. O'Mara, who joins the growp) May I ask what 
you mean by addressing Lord wine. in such 
a manner ? 

Mrs. O'Mara. (0., turning to ANTHONY) Why, 
sure, haven’t ye told them, Anthony darlin’ ? 

ANTHONY. (giving his abrupt laugh) Er—no. I 
thought perhaps you might prefer to—to—— (back- 
ang to stairs) If you'll excuse me, I really must go 
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and dress for dinner. (turns and shuffles hastily up 
the staircase) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (turning and calling after him) 
Anthony ! 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (with almost a scream) 
Stop! Anthony, you can’t mean—— (she chokes) 

ANTHONY. (standing and looking down from land- 
amg) Yes, I do,—really, er—Kitty, and I are— 
(gives abrupt laugh)—engaged ! 


(Exits hastily through door t..) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (furious) What? Oh! 
(turns Lt. and drops on settee) I—I’ll not allow it. 


(Mi~LiceNnT crosses and stands above her, and ARCHIE 
below her; they try to pacify her, as she chokingly 
gasps out) 


It’s preposterous. I'll not suffer it. Go and fetch 
Anthony down, Archie. [ll never give my consent, 
Pi Oh, such barefaced, underhand-—— 

MILLIcENT. (trying to pacify her) Mother,— 
please. 

Arcurg. Yes, dash it all, Charlotte, do keep hold 
of yourself. 

Mrs. O'Mara. (good-naturedly) Aw, don’t mind 
me now, Major. Ut’ll be a bit of a surprise, ut was 
to me, meself, indeed. I know just how she'll be 
feelin’. (to Lapy CrackenTHorPE) Ye’d best do 
as I did yesterday, Lady Crackenthorpe, just go up- 
stairs, an’ take off yer corsets, an’ have a good cry. 
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Lapy CRacKENTHORPE. (indignantly) Oh-h-h! 

Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, ye’d better now. Ut’s no 
use bottlin’ it up,—a tear now an’ then, never does 
annybody anny good. Just settle down to ut, and 
cry ut out av yer system, and ye’ll find ye’ll laugh, at 
ut all, in the mornin’. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (furously) Laugh atit? 
(starting wp) Archie, I—I won’t suffer this—this 
impertinence. 

ArcuIE. (protesting) Here, that'll do, Char- 
lotte—— 

Mrs. O’Mara. (easily) Aw, don’t worry, Major, 
av course she’ll be after callin’ it “ impertinence.” 
Ut’s what people always call good advice, when they 
know ut’s true, and won’t admit it. 


(The dressing-gong is heard.) 


Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (rising) Oh-h-h! (she 
crosses R.to staircase, haughtily) I’m going, Millicent 
(walks wp staircase stiffly) 


(Miturcent lingers and looks doubifully from her 
mother to Mrs. O’Mara.) 


Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, go with yer mother, now, Miss 
Millicent. (without looking at Lapy CRACKENTHORPE, 
but loud enough for her to hear) I’ve been in the wrong 
meself, an’ I know just how she’ll be feelin’. 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE sweeps through archway on 
landing, B., with her head in the air, and MiLLicENtT 
runs up staircase and exits after her.) 


ea 
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Arnone. (feeling awkward, looking at his watch) 
Hullo, by Jove, time I was changin’ too, so, if you'll 
excuse me—— (turns and mounts the stairs, after 
MInLicEnt) 

Mrs, O'Mara. (Watching them all depart one after 
the other, as ArcurE disappears through archway, RB.) 
Sure, an’ I think I'll be joining the procession, too. 


(She picks up her skirts and is about to mount the stairs, 
when PEaey enters through archway on landing tL. 
She has changed into.a pretty evening gown. Puccy 
runs across landing, runs down to her mother.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. I was just coming back, Peggy dar- 
lin’ (looking at her) Why, ye’ve changed already ! 

Precy. Well, so would you, if you’d never had 
your frock off for forty-eight hours. I got to hate 
the very sight of it. I felt as though I’d been born in 
it. Hsh! 


(A motor horn is heard tooting off in the distance and 
Praay turns to her mother, excitedly.) 


Mother! That’s Jack Menzies’s motor, I’m sure it 
is. (Peaey runs to window, looks out, and turns) 
Mother !—He’s brought Jimmy. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Thank goodness! Now ye can get 
it over, before he sees anybody. 

Praey. (startled) Get it over? 

Mrs. O'Mara. Yes, put it to him and settle it, 
while they’re all dressin’ for dinner, an’ then we’ll 
Inow where we are. 
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Pracy. (getting flurried) Good gracious! But 
I didn’t expect to have to do it as soon as this. I 
begin to feel horribly nervous. I'd no idea proposing 
was such “jumpy” work. I don’t wonder men 
“shy” at it. Oh! he’s here! 


(She sits down hastily, and ducks her head over macro- 
scope, and Mrs. O’Mara hurries up the staircase. 

(The folding doors are flung open, and Jimmy enters 
hurriedly, wearing overcoat and cap.) 


Jimmy. (looking round and seeing Pacey) Ah! 
You are here! That’s all right. (he turns and runs 
out through folding doors again, and his voice is heard 
off) It’s all right, Jack, she’s here, all safe. Good- 
night. 

(There is a tooting of a motor heard off.) 


Praay. (looking at herself, and patting and straight- 
ening herself and her frock, feverishly) Wait a bit, 
mother. I know I shall make an awful muddle of it. 
Does my hair look all right? (touching it hurriedly) 
Oh, I’m perfectly certain I look horrid. 

Mrs. O’Mara. (speaking down from balcony) 
Then go on lookin’ horrid. It suits ye. (PEcey 
smiles) Only smile at him like that, an’ 

Pracy. (starting) Oh! I was forgetting. I 
mustn’t smile at all. I must look frigid. Hsh, he’s 
coming back. 


’ (She ducks her head down over microscope, hastily, and 
Mrs. O’Mara exits from balcony entrance, L.) 
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Jimmy. (glancing rownd) Oh, youre alone? 
That’s allright. Why did you rush off from my rooms 
like that? Lhope to goodness you haven’t told them, 
here ? 

Preey. (looking down microscope, without looking 
at him) Ive told—mother. 

Jimmy. (leaning over her table, anxiously) Yes, 
yes—of course, but the others ? 

Praey. (without looking up) No oneelse knows— 
yet. 

Jimmy. (relieved) That’s all right. (taking off 
overcoat and going up with it to table at back) But 
your mother knows as much as I do,—eh ? 

Praey. (demurely) Oh yes,—(with a sudden 
wicked smale)—more / 

Jimmy. (coming down, a little behind, and to u. of 
her) Well, did she think you ought to own up, and 
give yourself away ? 

Prcey. (concealing her amusement) Well no, that 
is—not just at present. 

Jimmy. I knew she wouldn’t. In fact, she 
wouldn’t let you tell the truth. 

Preeey. (demurely) Well, that was what she 
said, certainly. (she takes another mischievous peep 
at him as he turns away) 

Jimmy. (crossing u.to fireplace, and looking into tt, 
with his back to her) Then, I suppose there’s nothing 


for it but—silence, and Ceylon. 
K 
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Preey. (chuckling silently behind him and then 
assuming her haughtiest tone) ~I don’t understand you. 
I thought I’d made it quite clear by my message 
through Mr. Menzies, that I’d given up that idea. I 
couldn’t dream of allowing you to throw up this offer 
of his on my account. 

Jumy. (still looking into fire, with his back to her) 
Oh, you mustn’t consider me, you must think of your- 
self. 

Preacy. (smiling behind him) Oh, I am doing. 

Jumy. (turning sharply) Eh—how? (Prcey 
“* ducks” quickly over microscope) 

Jumy. (crossing quickly and impatiently push- 
ing microscope aside—irritably) Oh, do let that 
wretched thing alone, and listen to me. (leaning 
across table) How ?—What do you mean ? 

Praay. (finding he is getting awkwardly near, 
brushes past him, and coming down below chair, and 
standing in front of table, with her back to him again) 
I mean, I couldn’t dream of accepting such a sacrifice 
from any man,—not even from my greatest enemy. 

Jimmy. (wincing a little, and standing where she 
left him, behind her) I’m surprised you don’t think 
it right that your “ greatest enemy ” should suffer. 

Pracy. (smiling wickedly—face to audience) Oh, 
I hope I’m not quite devoid of fairness and generosity. 

Jimmy. (shrugging his shoulders, and crossing be- 
hind table towards R.) Well, then, seeing you’ve gone 
back on that scheme, too, what are you going to do? 

Praay. (beginning to get nervous) Well, as it’s 
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all my fault, I suppose I must suffer for it, so, whether 
I like it or not, it seems I must fall back on—on— 
(stocks and hesitates)—on—the other alternative. 

Jimmy. (stopping dead, R. 0., and looking down at 
her) What—the truth ? 

Precy. No, no, I mean—(gets very confused 
and sitting by table)—the—the other alternative. 

Jimmy. (starting violently and coming rapidly down 
R., on a@ line with Peacy) What?... Peggy!! 
You can’t mean you'll agree to marry me ? 

Praey. (stiffly) It seems inevitable. 

Jimmy. (his face lighting wp) Then you have 
found out your mistake? You do believe me? 
You own that you’ve been awfully rough on me? 
(trvumphantly) I knew you'd see that you were 
wrong. 

Pracy. (instantly firing up at this, starting wp and 
facing kum) I see nothing of the kind. I haven’t 
changed my opinion with regard to you—(hastily 
correcting herself)—er—with regard to your horrid 
conduct, in the very least. 

Jimmy. And yet you're willing to marry me? 

Praey. (stiffly) It seems the only way of pre- 
venting other people from suffering for my stupid 
blunder. I must be the one to suffer, it’s not a matter 
of choice, (loftely) I—I feel it is my duty to do this,— 
whatever it may cost me. 


(Jimmy looks at her for a moment in dead silence 
without moving, and Praay stares in front of her 
with assumed coldness.) 
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Jmmy. (quietly) I hope you won’t think me un- 
gracious, but I’m afraid I can’t agree to such a thing. 
(he turns B., and goes wp stage) 

Precey. (wheeling round) What? (stares at him 
incredulously) You can’t agree to it? | 
Jummy. No. After what you’ve said I should be 
a cad if I took advantage of such an offer. You 

can’t realize what it means. 

Praay. (choking with indignation) You—actually 
—refuse ? 

Jumy. I feel bound to. 

-Preoy. (withanangrycry) Oh-h-h! (she sits,— 
with her back to him) 

Jimmy. _I feel it’s only fair to you. 

Praay. (with a savage laugh) “To me!” Ha, 
ha! Oh, you might as well be honest about it. 

Jimmy. (coming down ut.) I don’t understand 
you. All I mean is, that my losing a good billet, and 
having to go back to Ceylon, is child’s play to deliber- 
ately tying oneself up for life to the wrong person. 

Precay. (furiously) Oh, so that’s how you regard 
it? 

Jumy. Of course, and it’s how you would regard 
it, afterwards, from what you say. (he crosses to 
extreme RB.) 


(Enter B., through archway at head of staircase, LADY 
CRACKENTHORPE in a handsome evening gown, 
followed almost immediately by Mason ARCHIE 
Pures, also in evening dress.) 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (as she comes downstairs) 
Oh, so you’ve come, Jimmy? I must say I think 
you might have (seeing Pracy) Oh, you’re 
here, too; Millicent told me you’d come. (to Jimmy) 
Well, what have you done since we saw you? 


(Coming down R. c., above table.) 

Jimmy. Nothing. 

Arcuiz. (down R.) Eh—what? D’ye mean 
things are just where they were? 

Jmmy. (shortly) At present. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. But we must know what 
to say to people. This affair must be settled one way 
or the other. 

Pracy. (decidedly) It is settled. (she turns and 
walks between LADY CRACKENTHORPE and ARCHIE to 
stairs and begins to ascend ; they all turn and watch her) 

Arcam. (calling after her) Eh—what? You 
don’t mean you’ve agreed to marry Jimmy, after all ? 

Psacy. (pausing on landing, and looking over 
banisters, and speaking with biting sarcasm) Oh yes, 
ve agreed, but—Jimmy prefers to go back to Ceylon. 
(She turns and walks through archway u., with her head 

in the air, angrily.) 

Jmummy. (standing thunderstruck for a minute and 
then springing towards stairs) What? ... Stop! 

Peggy ! 
(A door bangs sharply beyond archway on landing off, 
and Jummy turns back from stairs, looking annoyed 
and baffled.) 
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Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (to Jimmy) What does 
she mean? Of course you’re not going back to 
Ceylon, mow. 

Arcuiz. No, dash it all, you'll never be fool 
enough after waitin’ so long for this berth, to chuck 
it up, now you’ve got it. 

Jimmy. I shall do asI please, it’s no affair of yours. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. Butitisofmine. What's 
to become of me ? 

Arcuig. Yes, dash it all, my dear feller, you 
mustn’t forget us,—(hastily correcting himself)—I 
mean,—your mother. 

Jimmy. (looking ai them in surprise) Why, how 
on earth can it affect either of you? 

Lapy CRAcKENTHORPE. Well, you must see I 
can’t live here, when once that woman is Anthony’s 
wife. 

ARCHIE. (agitatedly) Of course not, so where the 
dooce are we to—I mean, where is she to go? Yousee, 
we—I mean your mother—has been lookin’ to you as 
—well—as—— 

Jimmy. A haven of refuge, what? (grimly) 
H’m, the family red herring is getting on. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. This is no laughing 
matter, Jimmy. You simply cannot go back to 
Ceylon, and desert me, just to stop people’s tongues. 
If you won’t marry this girl, the whole story must be 
contradicted at once. I, myself, will write to the 
Morning Post, and—— 

JimMyY. (sharply) You'll do nothing of the kind, 
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If you move one step in this affair, you needn’t look 
to me for a “ haven of refuge.” 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. But if you go back to 
Ceylon—— 

Jumy. (significantly) I haven’t gone yet. 


(Mrs. O’Mara’s vovce 2 heard off from landing.) 


Mrs. O'Mara. Aw, let’s give the spiders a holiday 
till to-morrow, Anthony darlin’; ut’s quite hungry I 
am, with excitement. 

Jumy. (quietly to Lavy CRACKENTHORPE) Here 
comes your daughter-in-law, mater, and please be 
good enough to treat her as one. 

Lapy CrackentHorre. I shall treat her as I 
choose. 

Jimmy. (quietly) Don’t forget the “haven of 
refuge,” mater. You’ve had your innings, and now 
I’m going to see that the other side gets fair play. 


(Mrs. O’Mara and Antuony appear on landing, both 
in evening dress.) 


Awrnony. (as he comes down) Oh, is that 
Jimmy ? 

Jumy. (going to meet him) Yes, I congratulate 
you, oldchap. We all do, Mrs. O’Mara, and I’m going 
to take the privilege of a future brother-in-law—— 
(approaches to kiss her) 

Mrs. O'Mara. Brother-in-law, is ut ye call yer- 
self, after runnin’ away with me only child? Sure, 
I wonder ye like to look me in the face. 
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Jimmy. I like it so much, that I feel I must—— 
(kisses her) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (with a playful push) Aw, get 
along wid ye, and save those for Peggy. 

ANTHONY. (frowning at Jimmy) Exactly. That 
is precisely what I was about to suggest. 


(The dinner gong sounds off R., and Parker enters 
and opens door up R.) 


AntHony. Ah, dinner! (offers his arm to Mrs. 
O’Mara) Shall we——? 

Mrs. O'Mara. No, Anthony, I want ye to give yer 
arm to—mother ! 


(Lapy CRACKENTHORPE turns with an angry expression 
and is about to speak, when Jimmy coughs warningly, 
whereupon she remains silent ; ANTHONY approaches 
her and sheepishly offers his arm.) 


Jimmy. (quietly) You'd better lead off with 
Anthony, mater. It'll save trouble, now. 

Lapy CRACKENTHORPE. (glancing at Jimmy and 
changing her expression and saying quite meekly) Oh, 
very well, Anthony. 

ANTHONY. (as he leads Lapy CRACKENTHORPE up 
stage) We're quite a family party to-night, mother, 
eh? When you think that I’m J immy’s future father- 
in-law, and Kitty, sister-in-law to her own daughter, 
well—(laughs)—we certainly are quite a family party. 


(They go up stage and off through door R.) 
Mrs. O'Mara. (to Jimmy) Where’s Peggy ? 
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Jumy. I'll wait for her. Uncle Archie will take 
you in. 

Arcute, Eh—what? (catches Jummy’s eye fiwed 
on him, and says hastily) Oh, by Jove! Ya-as, 
delighted. May I, Mrs. O’Mara ? (offering his arm) 

Mrs. O'Mara. (smiling at him as she takes ls 
arm) Sure, me name’s just Kitty to me relations. 

Arcuts. (pulling his moustache, fixing eyeglass and 
forcing a laugh) Haw, haw! Ya-as, by Jove! I 
keep forgettin’ we’re goin’ to be—relations. 

Mrs. O’Mara. Aw, but ye must remember that, 
an’ we'll forget everything else just—(she smiles at 
him)—* for the good 0’ the fam’ly.” 

Arcus. (forcing another laugh) Haw, haw ! 


(They go up and off through door R.) 


Jammy. (to Mituicent) Don’t you wait for me, 
Milly. I mayn’t come in at all. I’m off to town by 
the nine train, and I must see Peggy first. 

Miturcent. Oh, all right. (turns to go, and then 
turns back impulsively and kisses J mumy) Good luck, 
Jimmy. 


Jumy. Thanks, old girl. Cut in. 


(Mituicent follows the others through door R., which she 
closes ajter her.) 


(Jmumy left alone, looks up staircase, listens, looks 
at watch and then walks c. He stands thinking, then 
lights a cigarette and walks wp stage stall thinking, and 
pushes open window under landing, and leans out 
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smoking. Re-enter Praay, on landing, in hat and 
long coat, carrying letter in her hand. She peeps over 
banister, but can’t see Jimmy, who is exactly beneath 
her, under the landing. She then runs lightly down 
the stairs, and at door stoops to gather wp her train, 
and in doing so she drops her letter) 


Peaey. (to herself as she drops letter) Oh, bother ! 
(Jimmy turns and sees her, and comes forward.) 


Jimmy. (looking at her hat and coat) Peggy! 

Peeay. (startled and confused) I—I thought you 
were in at dinner. I sent the maid to tell you all not 
to wait. 

Jimmy. Oh well, she didn’t tell us, and I did wait, 
you see, and so I’m just in time to stop you. 

Pseaey. Stop me? 

Jimmy. (impatiently) Oh, it’s plain enough what 
you were going todo. Thisis sheer folly, Peggy. To 
bolt in the daytime was mad enough, but to 

Preaey. (with a mocking laugh) Ha, ha! Did 
you actually flatter yourself that I was running away ? 
Ha,ha,ha! Ohno! Ive had quite enough running 
away, thank you. 

Jimmy. (pointing) Then why the hat and coat? 

Precey. I was going to post a letter, that’s all 
(stoops to pick up letter) 

Jimmy. Let me. (stoops quickly and picks up 
letter for her, and as he holds it out his eyes catch the 
address. He draws it back and looks at it and reads) 
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“The Morning Post!” (looking wp at her) Why 
are you writing to the Morning Post ? 

Preey. (looking at him straight in the eyes) Vm 
writing to contradict the absurd report that I’m 
married to you. (holding out her hand) Give it me, 
please. 

Jrmmy. (quietly) Just a moment. Why are you 
doing this? 

Precey. That’s my business. 

Jumy. Not if I am the cause of it. You never 
thought of writing this half an hour ago, or you 
wouldn’t have offered to marry me, so I must be the 
cause of it, and I won’t let you do it. (holding up 
letter) What earthly good can this do to anybody ? 

Peacy. I’m determined to tell the truth, and 
wash my hands of the whole affair, and then (bitingly) 
it won’t be necessary for you to go back to Ceylon, 
to avoid marrying me. 

Jummy. You know that was not my reason for 
going back. 

Peaay. I don’t know anything of the kind. I 
only know that you’ve behaved abominably, and 
Tl never—never forgive you; but I’m not going to 
have it on my conscience that I was the means of 
driving you back there. So—so, give me my letter, 
please. 

Jimmy. Wait a bit. 

Prcay. (holding out her hand) I can’t wait. It 
must go to-night. 

Jimmy. (quietly) 1 think not. 
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Praay. (beginning to lose her temper) It’s not 
the least use talking,—I’m determined. 

Jimmy, ‘So am I. (he tears the letter in two) 

Preey. (with an angry gasp, backing a little 1.) 
Oh! How dare you treat my letter like that ? 

Jimmy. I’m not likely to stick at trifles, when it’s 
got to this. (he tears it again) 

Preey. Oh, very well. I shall only write another 
letter, that’s all. 


(She turns to cross up to writing-table, but Jimmy stops 
her near head of settee.) 


Jimmy. Stop! (Pracy stops and looks at him) 
Suppose I were to tell you, that, when I came here 
to-night, I never intended to go back to Ceylon. 

Pracy. (staring at him, with startled eyes) You 
never intended to—— (turning from him t., incredu- 
lously) Oh, I'll not believe such a thing. 

Jmmy. (quietly) It’s a fact. Lookhere. (takes 
@ paper from his breast pocket and holds it out to her) 
No, take it—look at it. 

Pracy. (slowly takes paper, opens %t, glances 
at it, and looks puzzled) A special licence! My 
name——? (she looks up astonished) 

Jimmy. Yes. That was what I intended to do, 
when I came here to-night. (Pray stares at him 
bewildered) But when you offered to marry me, you 
showed so plainly how you hated the idea of such a 
thing, that I saw I’d been mistaken, and so I left 
that licence where it was. (tapping his pocket) 
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Prcey. (her temper rising, holding out the licence) 
But—but how dare you go and get this, and have my 
name put on, when I’d already refused you? 

Jimmy. (interrupting) It was after Jack Menzies 
gave me your message. I thought if you were willing 
to run your head into such a hornct’s nest for my 
sake, that you must care for me. So I went out and 
got that licence. 

Procy. (getting more angry every minute) Then 
you’ve simply been making a fool of me again ? 

Jumy. (surprised) No! 

Pecey. (furiously) Yes, you have. You stood 
there, and let me offer to marry you, and actually 
humiliated me by daring to refuse me, and you had 
this (holding out licence) in your pocket all the time. 
(choking with anger) Oh-h-h! (she viciously tears 
the licence in pieces and throws them on floor in front 
of her, then faces him) There ! 

Jummy (quietly, speaking with an effort) Then 
that settles it. Ido go back to Ceylon,—to-morrow. 
(goes up to writing-table and picks wp hat and coat) 

Pracy. (down L., face to audience, her voice trem- 
bling a little) You—you'll please to understand that 
I’m going to write that letter to the Morning Post. 

Jrmmy. (standing o., behind her, his coat on his arm) 
Oh no, you're not. You won’t kick a man when he’s 
down. I’ve beena fool. I’ve madea hash of things. 
You say I’ve behaved badly to you, well, if I have, 
you can’t refuse—in common fairness—to let me try 
to wipe it out. 
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Pracy. (still facing audience) I won’t let you 
lose—— . 

Jimmy. - (wearily) Oh, what does it matter what 
I lose, and where I have to go, so long as I have to 
lose you? (comes down and stands just behind her 
right shoulder, speaks gently from there) Peggy, I 
know that it doesn’t matter to you, but I never did 
lie to you. I loved you as much on that first day we 
met, as I love you this minute. 

Pracy. (turning swiftly and looking at him, with a 
startled cry of amazement) What? 

Jimmy. (shrugging his shoulders, wearily) Oh, I 
know you don’t believe me, but it’s true ;—so let me 
feel I’ve done something for you.—Don’t write that 
letter. Promise me. 

Pracy. (looking away from him again, her voice 
shaking) You—you’re quite sure you're not—pre- 
tending ? 

Jimmy. No, I’m going,—now. (turns up stage 
towards door at back, when she speaks) 

Preey. (her face suddenly breaking into a smile 
as she brushes some tears from her eyes, and gasps, with 
@ choke) Wait, don’t be—so sudden. 


(Jimmy turns and looks back at her.) 


You're quite sure you’re not—pretending ? 

Jmmy. Can’t you believe me yet? 

Pragy. (inalow voice) I—I want to, s0o—(with a 
sudden smile and a little choke in her voice)—if you’re 
ab-so-lutely sure you’re not pretending, let’s pretend 
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that we’ve both been pretending all the time, and— 
and 

Jimmy. (throwing coat and cap on nearest chair and 

_ coming down to her, breathlessly) What—what ? 
“  Praey. (suddenly dropping on to her knees by the 
preces of the torn licence, and looking wp at him 
sideways) Try to stick this licence together again. 
We—we may want it. 

Jimmy. (springing forward and dropping on his 
knees beside her) Peggy! You can’t mean you've 
changed ? 

Praay. (nodding) Yes, it began this afternocn. 
(picking up pieces of licence.) 

- Jimmy. You really began to—to care for me? 

Prceay. (softly) Yes. 

Jimmy. When? 

Prcey. (half smiling, half crying) All of a 
sudden. 


‘fie kisses her—both of them still on their knees.) 
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THE IRRESISTIBLE 
MARMADUKE 


ACT I 


The Scene ts the Inner Hall, in “ The Bungalow.” 
The Inner Hall is panelled in dark oak, with a long 
low mullioned window at back, with diamond panes. 
One or two family portraits, and blue china relieve 
the dark panelling. The room kas a reposeful 
“ mellow ”? look, with its old rosé coloured curtains, 
dark polished floor, Persian rugs and quiet walls. What 
easy chairs there are, are “ easy,” but round the walls, 
Jlanking the old china cabinet and bureau, are old 
high-backed cane panelled Queen Anne chairs. The 
whole room has an old-world dignity peeping through its 
cosiness. A big Jireplace breaks the x. wall and above 
itis a sofa. The main door, into outer hall, is down u, 
and above it across the corner is an archway, with 
raised landing, leading to other rooms. Above Jireplace 
R. ts another door. Gate-legged table c. on which are 
papers and books, and a fender stool in front of fire. 

It is late afternoon, and the fire is lighted. 

Lapy Autrueza is discovered on sofa, with a “ Pa- 
tience’”” board on her knee, on which she is playing 
““ Patience.” Her attention is attracted by something 
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on hearth-rug. She hastily puts down her “* Patience ” 
board, gathers up her skirts, gets on to fender stool, 
and rings the bell, below fireplace, her eyes fixed on 
hearth-rug. She is a handsome, distinguished, white- 
haired old lady of about sixty-two. She has a soft, 
impressionable, lovable character and manner, mingled 
with akindly helplessness, which appeals to everyboody’s 
protective instinct, throughout the play. 


Lapy Auruea (her hand on eleciric bell, which ts 
heard ringing off, gazing at the hearthrug—horrijied— 
and calling helplessly). Dawson! Dawson ! 


(Enter Dawson, at back, an elderly grey-haired maid, 
with the respectfully intimate manner of a very old and 
confidential servant.) 

Dawson. Did you ring, my lady ? 

Lapy Aruea (almost tearfully). Yes !—Yes!— 
I’ve been ringing for ages. (Pointing to the hearthrug.) 
Take it away !—Take it away ! 

Dawson (crossing quickly to hearthrug, and looking 
down). What—my lady ?—What ? 

Lapy Aurnea (pointing). That awful spider. (With 
a shudder.) . . . Ugh! 

Dawson (excitedly). It’s running to you, my lady. 
It'll bring you luck! 

Lapy Aurara. Then I’d rather go without any! 
Stop it, Dawson. Quick ! 

Dawson (stooping and capturing it). Ive got it, my 
lady. (She carefully puts i in her handkerchief, 
which she holds by its four corners like a bag.) What 
shall I do with it, my lady? 

Lapy A.LTHEA (waving her away). Throw it out 
of the window, at once. 
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Dawson (shaking her head). That would be un- 
lucky, my lady. 

Lapy ALTHEA. Yes,—it would be sure to come in 
again! (Tentatively.) I suppose you couldn’t kill it, 
Dawson—without hurting it ? 

Dawson (shaking her head). That would be un- 
luckier still. I think I’d better go aad put it in Mr, 
Marmaduke’s bedroom, my lady. 

Lapy ALTHEA (astonished). What on earth for ? 

Dawson (surprised at the question). Why—to 
bring him luck. (She turns to go.) 

Lapy ALTHEA (in a worried voice). Well, goodness 
knows he wants some, to-day ! (Calling after her.) 
Oh, Dawson,—don’t forget to air Mr. Marmaduke’s 
bed. Better put in a hot-water bottle, now. 

Dawson (turning). It’s in already, my lady. 

Lapy AtTHEA. You think of everything, Dawson ! 
(With a helpless little sigh.) How should I ever get 
on without you, Dawson ? 

Dawson (smiling quietly). Mr. Marmaduke often 
wonders that, too,—my lady. (Crosses towards door u.) 

Lapy ALTHEA (going up to window). He ought to 
be here, by now! (Hurrying up to window—mutter- 
ing.) Why doesn’t he come? (She looks anziously 
out of window.) 


(Enter Lavy Susan Keprre., Lapy ALTHEA’s sister— 
a level-headed, matter-of-fact woman of fifty. She is 
wearing hat and travelling clothes. She enters through 
door down tu.) 


Lapy Susan (meeting Dawson near the door—nod- 
ding). How are you, Dawson? I let myself in. 
Where’s Lady Althea ? 
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(Lapy Atruea hearing the voice turns from the window, 
and comes hurrying down.) 
~~ 

Lapy ALrHea (in relieved tones). Oh! thank good- 
ness you’ve come, Susan!—Yow’re better than no- 
body ! 

Lapy Susan. Well! So that’s all I get, after 
nearly breaking my neck to get here! (Kissing her and 
laughs.) Well, you dear old fuss-pot,—what’s gone 
wrong ? 

Lapy ALTHEA (starting back). What? ... Haven’t 
you seen the Daily Mirror ?—I told you in my wire 
to look at one. 

Lapy Susan. My dear, I hadn’t even time to look 
into—my own mirror !—I only just caught my train, 
as it was. (She takes off her long coat, and hands it to 
Dawson.) 

Lapy AuruEa (fussing to centre table, and feverishly 
turning over the newspapers there). Where is the 
Daily Mirror, Dawson ? 

Dawson (quietly). Here, my lady. (And _ she 
crosses and abstracts the Mirror from behind the cushion 
in settee by fireplace.) 

Lapy AtrHea. Who put it there? 

Dawson. JI did, my lady, in case one of the maids 
saw it. (Brings it to her.) I wasn’t going to have 
them gossiping about poor Mr. Marmaduke, in the 
servants’ hall. 

Lavy Susan (sharply). What's that ? 

Lapy AuTHEA. That will do, Dawson. 


(DAWSON ewxiis K. with the coat—and the spider in 
the handkerchief.) 
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Lavy Susan (turning sharply to LADY ALTHEA). 
What’s she mean? ...Is that precious son of 
yours in trouble again ? 

Lapy AtTrHea. Yes! and so am I—(giving her the 
Mirror and pointing to it). Look! 

Lapy Susan (looking at it, and starting). A picture of 
him? (Hurriedly scanning the page and then exclaim- 
ing.) Good gracious! ... What next ? 


(Re-enter Dawson, ushering in Doctor O’KEEFE. 
He ts a grizzled, ruddy-faced, typical country doctor, 
with an Irish accent, and a strong sense of humour. 
He is evidenily an old friend of the family.) 


Lavy ALTHEA (anzious and flurried). Oh! I thought 
you were never coming, Doctor! ... Ithought you’d 
run over in your car. 

Doctor. So did I, but, the car—objected, and tried 
to—run over me! (Shaking hands with Lapy SusANn.) 
How d’ye do, Lady Susan! 

Lapy ALTHEA. Oh, never mind Susan, Doctor. I 
want your advice. (Abrupily.) How do you usually 
treat people who have lost their memory ? 

Doctor (with a twinkle). Oh, I just . . . send ’em 
in another bill. 

Lapy AtTHEA. No, no—this is serious. Marma- 
duke’s had an accident. 

Doctor (instanily serious). Accident? ... Where? 

Lapy ALuTHEA (disconnectedly). It was in the 
Daily Mirror ! 

Docror (staring at her). Eh? 

uapy ALTHEA (running on). I only found out this 
merning. {Zurning and hurriedly taking the Mirror 
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from Lapy Susan and handing it to the Docror and 
pointing.) Look! 
Docror (starting). Hullo, a pieture of him, begad ! 


Lapy Susan. Yes! (Pointing.) Read what it 
says underneath. 

Docror (reading out). ‘* The above is the portrait 
of a nameless patient in the Middlesex Hospital, 
who is suffering from a complete loss of memory, 
and whose identity is at present a mystery. Do 
you know him?” ...- (Looking up, astonished.) 
Well! (foLapy AttHEa.) Have ye got him home ? 

Lapy Aurea. Not yet. Pat’s gone to fetch 
him. They’re on their way here, now. I ’phoned 
the hospital, directly I saw this, of course. It appears 
he was picked up unconscious, and taken in there a 
week ago, and when he came to himself,—he couldn’t 
remember a thing! In fact, when I telephoned, they 
said he didn’t even know who I was! 

Docror (nodding). Forgotten his own name, had 
he ? 

Lapy Autura. Yes,—but you’d have thought 
he’d remember mine,—his own mother ! 

(The Docror hides a smile behind his hand.) 

Lapy Susan. Didn’t they find any clue in any of 
his pockets ? 

Lapy A.tura. No, they were absolutely empty ! 
(Seats herself L. of centre table.) 

Lapy Susan (drily—with a sniff) H’m! Thais 
nothing new! (Seats herself on sofa, R.) 

Lapy AuTHEA. No, that’s why it’s so unlucky that 
this should have happened just now. (Distractedly.) 
To-day, of all days! 
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(Enter Dawson, with salver on which is telegram.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (turning to her eagerly). Has he 
come, Dawson ? 
Dawson. No, it’s a telegram, my lady 


(Doctor seats himself on sofa beside LADY SUSAN.) 

Lapy Auruea (crossing feverishly). A telegram ? 
(She snatches it and tears it open before DAWSON can 
stop her.) 

Dawson. No,—it’s for Mister Gregory, my lady. 
(She turns and goes out u.) 

Lapy AurHea (glancing at it). Oh, for Mortimer! 
(Lapy Susan and the Docronr both exclaim in surprise.) 
Lapy SUSAN AND \ eapether) For Mortimer ? 

Doctor 2 * Gregory ? 

Lapy Susan (with a quick glance round the hall). 
Gracious—is he here ? 

Lapy ALTHEA. Not yet, but I’m expecting him 
(crossing to fireplace and putting telegram on mantelpiece) 
—in fact, any minute. That’s what complicates 
things so. You see, he’s coming ’specially to see 
Marmaduke! (Seating herself x. of table, c.) 

Doctor (astonished), But, I thought Gregory was 
in Australia ! 

Lapy AurHEA. So did J, until a week ago, when he 
suddenly rang’ me up one morning, from London, 
to ask me how I was !—(mildly)—I was so surprised | 

Lapy Susan (sardonically). You would bel... 
After all, you know—you’re only—his wife. 

Lapy Autuera (in mild protest). Susan! 

Lapy Susan. Sorry, dear, my mistake !—I should 
have said—grass widow 


(Lavy ALTHEa turns away, rather displeased.) 
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Docror (noticing Lapy AutTHEA’s displeasure— 
hastily to Lapy Susan). H’m !—yes,—but, supposing 
we keep off the grass, Lady Susan. (Turning to 
Lapy ALTHEA.) Ye say ye’re expecting Gregory 
this afternoon ? 

Lapy Atruea. Yes !—That’s why I couldn’t go 
out. 

Lapy Susan (sharply). Why not, pray?... (In- 
dignantly.) Good heavens!—Wow long is it since 
that precious husband of yours came to see you last ? 

Lapy AurHea (locking up at ceiling—refleciively). 
- « - Well, I think it’s about—fifteen years—(turning 
fo LADY SusAN mildly)—so I thought I’d better be in ! 

Lapy Susan (grimly). It’s as well I came. He’s 
sure to try to trample on either you, or somebody— 
(viciously)—the old—Juggernaut ! (Turning, abrupily) 
What’s he want with Marmaduke ? 

Lapy ALrHEea, That’s the whole thing !—I’ve 
actually persuaded Mortimer to find an opening for 
Marmaduke, at last ! 

Doctor. “ Persuaded,” is ut? ... (Rising and 
crossing to fireplace. Impatiently.) Ptciia !—Pity if 
he couldn’t give his own step-son a leg up. 

Lavy Susan (warmly to Lapy Auruea). Especially 
after the way he’s turned his back on you both, all these 
years. He owes it to you, Althea,—and I hope you 
told him so. 

Lapy ALTHEA (nodding). I did! You should have 
heard me! .. . I can say almost anything to people— 
on the telephone,—and—(nodding impressively)—I 
just ‘ went" for Mortimer,—(then ah gently) 
Quite delicately,—of course ! 

Docror (suppressing a smile). Oh!—Of course} 
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Lapy Susan (nodding, shrewdly). I know !—You 
« mean you—rubbed it all out again, instead of—rubbing 
it in. (She shakes her head at her sister.) 

Lavy Auruea (bridling a litile). Well, it got Marma- 
duke the chance of this land-agent’s billet—anyway. 

Lavy Susan (sharply). What billet ?—Where ? 

Lapy AuTHEeA. On that property of Mortimer’s 
in Scotland. 

Lapy Susan (rising, crossing to Lapy ALTHEA, and 
patting her on shoulder). Good for you, Althea !—it’s 
the very thing for him,—isn’t it, Doctor ? 

Docror (rising and standing back to fire. Dubiously). 
Ay, it’s a big chance,—if only he’s up to it! 

Lapy Susan. Why, it’s the one and only kind of 
work Marmaduke is upto. (Shaking her head.) Rotten 
uck his memory should have crocked up,—just 
now ! 

Lapy ALTHEA (with a troubled face). Yes! I 
do hope it won’t put Mortimer off ! 

Doctor. Why should it, so long as the rest of his 
wits are all right? ... The memory is only just— 
one little—compartment. 

Lapy Susan. Yes, but if Mortimer goes poking 
his suspicious old nose into that ‘‘ compartment’? 
and find it... empty,—well!—(with a skrug)— 
you know ‘‘ the Juggernaut,” Doctor. (She turns 
up ©.) 

Doctor (grimly). I do! -- Ay, begad! an’ 
many’s the time I’ve been—“ jugged”?! (To Lapy 
ALTHEA,) Why didn’t ye put Gregory’s visit off ? 

Lapy Atrura. I couldn’t. He’s going back to 
Australia on Friday; he fixed to-day himself. I 
daren’t tell him I didn’t know ... where Marmaduke 

B 
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was,—so I wired to his club, and just prayed he might 
turn up in time. 

Doctor (soothingly). Aw well, he’s turned up, 
anyway; but (shaking his head) .. . he always did 
do the right thing, in the wrong way !—’Tis the nature 
of the boy! 

Lapy Susan (turning, sharply). ‘Boy’? Why, 
he’s thirty, if he’s a day. 

Lapy AtrHea (gently protesting). Twenty-nine, 
Susan dear,—say twenty-nine, please. ‘ Thirty”’ 
sounds such an appalling age, when you’re ... its 
mother ! 

Lapy Susan. Well, he’s too old to look to you for 
his . . . pocket money, anyway! (And she turns 
walks up to window, and looks out.) 

Docror. Ay! (Shaking his head.) And to squan- 
der it so, when he gets it! 

Lapy ATHEA (rising, sighing). Yes! It really ts 
time he—settled down! ... poor dear!—I know 
you’ve always thought I’ve been a perfect fool about 
him, Doctor. 

Docror (his eyes and voice softening). No !—I've 
always thought ye’ve been a perfect . . . mother! 

Lapy Susan (sharply from window). Althea, Morti- 
mer’s here! (She hurries down, pointing back.) I 
saw those bristling eyebrows of his, sticking out of 
the carriage window. (Crossing hurriedly io archway 
L.) Jil clear out. (Speaking back.) Don’t rush him ! 
Give the old Juggernaut his head ! 


(And she disappears through arch tu.) 


Doctor (hurriedly—crossing in front of Lapy ALTHEA 
towards door). He won’t want to find me here, either | 
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Lavy Auruea (c. getting flurried and alarmed). Qh! 
yowre not going to leave me,—too—Doctor ? 

Docror (turning). I hate to do it, Lady Althea, 
but, as ye’ve not seen each other for fifteen years .. 
I'd only be embarrassing the pair of ye. (He turns io 
80.) 

Lavy Auruea (clutching his arm—in rather a panic). 
Wait, Doctor! . . . How shall I explain Marmaduke’s 
absence to him? .. . I haven’t an idea in my head ! 

Doctor (irying to free himself, hurriedly). Oh, 
just say the boy’s coming directly, and—keep on saying 
it, until he comes. 

Lapy Aurura (desperately). But how shall I ever 
keep Mortimer here until he does come ?—He hates 
to be kept waiting. I know he’ll keep on looking at 
the clock. 

Doctor (pointing to clock—hurriedly). Then—stop 
it! 

Lavy Aurnea (her face lighting up). What an ex- 
cellent idea! ...I will! (Running across, opening 
the clock, and stopping it, and turning delightedly.) 1 
should never have thought of that myself! That 
settles it. You must stay. (Coaxingly.) You can’t 
refuse.. 

Doctor (groaning). I never could refuse ye anything 
—God help me !—an’ ye know it. 

Lapy ALTHEA (beaming). You dear! Besides, 
you'll help to break the ice, a little. Hsh! (Glancing 
at door.) I hear him coming. 


(She runs up to sofa by fire, and speaks back.) 


Lapy ALTHEA. Let’s try and make things easy for 
him,—in case he does feel embarrassed, just at first. 
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(She seats herself and picks up her “‘ Patience” board.) 
Pll be playing ‘“‘ Patience.” (She spreads out cards.) 

Docror (left stranded, c., with*comie concern). An’ 
what'll I bé playin’? ... Chaperone? ... (With 
@ sharp glance at door.) In that case, Pll spare yer 
feelings, and just ... turn me back. (He hastily 
fiptoes up to window, and calls down in a loud whisper, 
ironically) Tell me when the “ touching re-union” 
is over, and I can turn round. 


(Docror O’Krrre takes his stand in the extreme 


corner of the bay-window, out of sight, and turns his 
back.) 


(The door down u. is suddenly flung open and 
MORTIMER GREGORY comes busiling in. He is a 
grey-haired, clean-shaven man of sixty. He has a 
hard mouth, and prominent, bristling grey eyebrows, 
which stick out in a fixed frown,—and give his face a 
rather fierce aggressive expression. With his sharp 
brusque speech, and masterful manner, and tre- 
mendous vigour and vitality, he presents altogether a 
very dominating personality. His nickname, “ The 
Juggernaut,” exactly hits him off.) 


Mortimer (blustering in like a cyclone). ’Fraid I’m 
a bit late, Althea. (Turning and shutting the door, 
sharply.) No end of a job to fit you in at all. (Cross- 
ing to her vigorously.) Vve had a very busy day. 
(Puts his hat down on table c.) 

Lavy Attuea (looking up at him, and smiling). So 
have I, Mortimer. (Holding out her hand.) ... How 
are you? 

Mortimer. Eh? (Grufly) Oh, I’m all right. 
(Taking her hand) Wow are you? ... You look ali 
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right! (Eyeing her critically and then nodding.) Yes} 
Althea! You’re wearing uncommonly well. (He drops 
her hand, and turns away abruptly, and gives a quick 
appraising glance at ceiling and walls.)~More than I 
can say of this house /—This room wants doing up, too f 
(Impatienily)—Whole place is going to rack and ruin— 
saw that directly I drove in at the gates. (Turning 
sharply.) By the way, you want a new gate, Althea— 
made a note o’ that.—Outside of the house wants 
painting—outer hall wants papering—Hate to see 
property of mine out of repair like this. (With a quick 
glance round.) Can’t stand it. Never could ! 

Lapy ALTHeEa (smiling—with a genile “ dig ” athim 
But you found that out, fifteen years ago, Mortimer. 

Mortimer (turning Sharply), Eh? ... (Then see- 
ing her meaning he turns away—a litile awkwardly.) . .. 
No use going into all that,—now. (With a vigorous 
gesture.) That’s—behind us. My motto always was— 
“Cut your losses.”—No good going on living with 
your mistakes. 

Lavy ALTHEA (with the same quizzical smile). Well, 
you didn’t, Mortimer,—did you ? 

Mortimer (turning sharply) Eh? .. (Turning 
away again frowning.) I wasn't referring to you, 
Althea ; besides, I never counted our marriage as a— 
mistake exactly. 

Lapy ALruHEa (raising her eyebrows). Really, Morti- 
mer? ... Then what did you count it? 

Mortimer (shorily). A misfit—that’s all! (Dis- 
missing the subject.) However! ... (Glancing at his 
watch.) Time we got to business. Where’s Marma- 
duke? (He glances round and for the first time catches a 
sight of Docrorn O’KreErz’s back in bay window— 
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sharply.) "Hullo !—thought we were alone! (Nodding 
towards window.) Who's that ? 

Lapy Atruea. Oh, an old friend. (Calling up.) 
You can turn round, Docter—it’s quite over. 


(Docror O’KEEFE turns and faces Mortimer.) 


Mortimer. Well, upon my soul, ifit isn’t O’ Keefe! 
—And as grey as a badger !—Didn’t think I'd ever see 
you again ! 

Docror (coming down). No—it’s a disappointing 
world, Gregory,—I was just thinkin’ so, meself. (They 
shake hands.) 

Mortimer (grunting). H’m!—Still in the kill-or- 
cure business, I suppose ?—You nearly killed me, I 
remember. 

Docror. Oh, well,—we can’t always make a clean 
job of it, Gregory ;—perhaps PU have better luck 
next time. 

Mortmer (grunting). H’m—I don’t believe in 
luck ! : 

Docror (drily). No,—millionaires never do !— 
It’s only when a man loses money that he calls it 
luck,— when he makes it, he calls it—cuteness ! 

Mortimer (grunting). H’m! Big a talker as ever ! 
... (Turning away.) Can’t waste my time gos- 
siping with you! (Impatienily.) Where ¢s that 
precious step-son of mine Althea ? 

Lapy ALreea (uneasily). Oh! he—he’ll be here, 
presently. 

Mortimer (sharply). He ought to be here, now. 

Lapy ALTE (anvious to distract him). Oh, there’s 
a telegram for you, Mortimer. (Pointing to maniel- 
piece.) 

Mortimer Already ? (Siriding to the mantelpiece, 
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glancing at his watch and then at the clock.) Why, your 
clock’s stopped ! 


(Lapy AtruEa turns to Docror with a look of 
comic dismay.) 


Mortimer (opening clock). Shouldn’t do that! 
Cost enough !—Always believe in good clocks! Time’s 
money. (Seiting clock going again.) There! (Taking 
telegram and opening it and nodding.) Good! (Wheel- 
ing round and looking towards door, calls, authoritatively.) 
Miss Wyley! (Turning to Lapy Atruea, and nodding 
towards door.)—My secretary! She’s my right hand. 
Hope you don’t mind my bringing her down here ? 

Lapy ALTHEA. Of course not, Mortimer. Where igs 
she ? 

Mortimer. Running over the house to see what 
wants doing. (Confidently.) She won’t miss a thing! 

Lapy ALTHEA (with a little sniff of disapproval). 
H’m !—Well, I only hope J shan’t ! 

Mortimer (impatiently crosses to table c.). Where is 
that girl? (Hammering table and calling.) Miss 
Wyley ! 


Enter BEATRICE WYLEY, a shrewd-faced woman of about 
thirty. She has a quiet, self-confident, and obviously 
capable manner,—and a determined mouth and chin. 
Altogether she has a distinctly arresting personality. 
She is rather pale, and is quiie plainly dressed, and 
carries a notebook and pencil. She eniers, and 
stands just inside the door, L., awaiting orders.) 


Miss WYLEY (quicily). Yes, Mr. Gregory ? 
Mortimer (holding up telegram). Graham and 
Robertson have wired about that second fifty thousand. 
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Miss Wytey (shrewdly). They’re asking for more 
time, I suppose ? 

Morrimer. Yes, and they won’t get it. Wire 
them now.—(impatiently.) Where’s your notebook ? 
—Take this down. 

Miss Wytry (quietly). Wouldn’t it be better to 
*phone them ? 

Mortimer (impatiently). Course it would. (Turn- 
ing.) Where do you keep your ’phone, Althea ? 

Miss WyLrEy (promptiy). I know, Mr. Gregory— 
I’ve just been using it. 

Lapy AuruEa (sharply). What? ... (Annoyed. 
Well, really ! 

Miss Wruey (fo Lapy ALTruEA). Mr. Gregory told 
me to put the repairs here in hand at once,—so, I 
hope I was right ? 

Mortimer (impatiently). Of course! You were 
quite right, as usual—(Turning to Lapy ALrHEa.) 
Wasn’t she, Althea ? 

Lavy Aruna (stiffly). She must be, if you say so, 
Mortimer. (To Miss Wyuey frigidly.) Pray make 
yourself quite at home, Miss ...er . 

Mortimer (sharply). Wyley—Wyley.—(Busiling 
across to Miss Wyury). Where is the telephone ? 
-.. IJwant you to callup McNaughton, too. (Open- 
ing the door and, jerking his head for Miss Wy ey to go 
out, he speaks back to Lavy AtrnEea.) Get hold of 
Marmaduke, somehow,—I’ve a lot to say to him,—and 
precious little time to say it in, so he must get a move 
on. it’s now or never !—Shan’t be long! 

(He exits after Miss WyLry and bangs the door.) 
(The Doctor, and Lavy Auruea, turn and look at each 

other, a litile shaken, and rather breathless.) 
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Doctor (mopping his brow with his handkerchief, 
with a relieved—) Phew—w!... (Turning to Lavy 
ALTHEA.) Upon me soul,—he’s more . - « Jugger- 
naut-ical, than ever! 

Lapy ALTHEA ( fanning herself with her handkerchief). 
Thank Heaven for that telephone !—It’ll give us all a 
chance to breathe, at any rate, 


(Re-enter Lapy Susan at back.) 


Lapy Susan (eagerly, from archway). Well? ... 
How did you get on? And—( jerking her head towards 
door u.)—who’s his lady friend ? 

Lapy AurHea (carelessly). Oh, she’s only his 
secretary. 

Lapy Susan (sharply). “ Only”? (Coming down 
and nodding warningly.) You’d better make friends 
with that girl, my dear. 

Lavy Aurnea (haughtily). Make friends? ... 

Lapy Susan (nodding—grimly). Yes !—I’ve been 
watching. That girl has Mortimer—(putting her finger 
and thumb together)—like that !—He’ll eat out of her 
hand. 

Lavy AurHEa (aghast). What?... (Starting up.) 
I—I won’t let him. I—I won’t have her interfering 
here. 

Lapy Susan. ‘You're too late !—She’s settled your 
new paper and paint,—routed Dawson, and snubbed 
me ;—she’s the . . . Power behind the—Juggernaut, 
—~and, if I know anything,—Marmaduke’s chances of 
this billet, are up to her. 

Lapy ALTHEA (staggered). Susan! 

Lapy Susan (fo Docror). Have you convinced 
Mortimer that this memory business is only temporary ? 
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Docror. No!—We were waiting for Marmaduke 
to turn up. 

Lapy Susan (impatiently). What’s the good ?— 
(To Lavy Arras) Mortimer’s got to know, in any 
case. (Turning to Doctor.) And you’ve got to 
persuade him that it’s—a mere nothing. 

Doctor. I—‘ persuade ”’—(pointing L.—signifying 
Mor timEer)—that ? 


Lapy Susan. Well, you’re supposed to be a doctor, 
aren’t you? 


Docror (grimly). I am.—But what you want for 
him, is a—steam hammer ! 


(MorTIMER’S voice heard, indistinctly, off L.) 


Lavy SuSAN (turning sharply). Hsh!... (Lisien- 
ing and turning to Lapy ALtTHEA.) He’s here! Now, 
out with it. (Zo Docror.) And you bick her up. 

Docror (glancing at door). Is it the whol> truth 
we're going to tell him? 

Lapy Susan (nodding emphatically). Yes! Yes! 

Docror. Then—thank Heaven I’m a pretty aver- 
age liar ! 


(Re-enter MortiMER, taking off his spectacles.) 


Mortimer (as he closes the door). Well, has Marma- 
duke come? (He turns to cross and meets LADY SUSAN.) 
Hullo, you here, Susan? (Shaking hands with her.) 
You haven’t changed a bit! 

Lapy Susan. No, Mortimer—ZI’m the class of goods 
they label—‘‘ serviceable.” Hope I shan’t be in your 
way ? 

MoRTIMER (with a grim smile). When any one’s in 
my way Susan, I just—(he makes a sweeping gesture-—— 
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and then gives a hard laugh)—well, you ask Miss Wyley ! 
(He passes her and speaks to Lavy AuTHEa.) Well 
now, let’s go into this business. (With a sharp glance 
round.) WHasn’t that fellow turned up yet? (Crossing 
to mantelpiece, and comparing his watch with the clock.) 


(Lavy AutHEa, behind Mortimer’s back, crosses to 
Lapy Susan—with a silent appeal for advice.— 


Lapy Susan motions to her sister to tell him.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (getting nervous). N-no, Mortimer! 
The fact is he—(shirking it again)—he’s been detained. 
He won’t be long. 

Mortimer (frowning). He won’t have to be, unless 
he wants to miss both me, and this billet. Doesn’t he 
want it ? 

Lapy ALTHEA (hastily). Yes, yes, Mortimer—but 
you see 

Mortimer (cutting her shori—brusquely). All I see 
is, that he isn’t here—Why ?—That’s what I want to 
know.—Why ? 

Lapy Susan (getting irritated and blurting out— 
suddenly). Because he’s had an accident. 

Mortmer (wheeling round—indignantly).—Acci- 
dent? ... When he had an appointment with me ? 

. « (Bristling) I don’t have accidents! ... (Turn- 
ing on Lapy AuTsEA.) What on earth was he doing ? 

Lapy A.rHEea (very flurried). He—he’ll explain 
everything when he comes. 

Docror (cutting in). Well, maybe not everything, 
Lady Althea.—He mayn’t be able to. 

Mortimer (turning on him fiercely). Why shouldn’t 
he? 

Lapy Susan (losing all patience). Ob, my goodness { 
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—(Turning and snatching the Daily Mirror from the 
table—Crosses to Mortimer by fireplace—and thrusting 
it into his hands—and pointing to it.) Look,—and see 
for yourself. - 

Mortimer (looking at the picture). Who’s this ? 

Lapy Susan (impatiently). Why, Marmaduke. 
Can’t you see it is? 

Mortimer. No! (Putting on his spectacles.) Fif- 
teen years since I set eyes on him. (Reading—and 
starting.) ... What? ... (Glancing up.) Well! 
upon my word! (He flings the paper down and takes 
off his glasses.) That setiles it, of course. (Crossing 
and flinging down paper on table c., decisively.) He’s 
no use to me! 

Lapy AttTHea (almost tearfully). Oh, don’t say 
that, Mortimer. (Turning desperaicly to O’ KEEFE.) 
Doctor 

Doctor (coming forward). Aw!—Ye’re making a 
mountain out of a molehill, Gregory. That paper’s 
misleading, entoirely. It’s only a matter of shock to 
the nerves. It’ll only affect him temporarily. 

MorrTiMer (goes above table, and hammering table ; 
inflexibly). That may be, but it’s affected me,—per- 
manently. (Turning to Lapy AuTuEa). I’m sorry, 
Althea—I’d like to stretch a point, to please you,— 
but—business is business. I must have a man with 
his wits about him. 

Lapy ALrTHEA (desperately) But he has. If he 
were only here—(She breaks uff and turns.) I heard 
wheels. (Turning to MorTIMER.) He’s coming. You 
can’t refuse to see him, Mortimer. 

Mortimer (ungraciously). All right ... But it’s 
no good, you know. Is that a time-table? (And he 
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sits on table with his back to the door, and opens time- 
table.) 


(Voices are heard off, u., in hail.) 


Lapy Aurura (eacitedly). I was right. I hear 
Pat’s voice 

Mortimer (looking up, over his spectacles). Pat ?— 
Who’s he ? 

Lapy ALrHeEa (surprised). Pat O’Brien! Surely 
you remember your own niece ? 

MortTIMER (grimly). If I ‘* remembered” all my 
nephews and nieces, I should soon be so broke that 
they wouldn’t remember me. 


(N.B.—The light has been fading during the last scene— 
and the room is now in the dusk, lighied by the fire.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (impatienily). Why don’t they come 
in? (She rises.) 
Lapy Susan (who ts nearest the door). Vl go, Althea, 


{And she crosses, but, before she reaches the door, it opens, 
and Par O’BRIEN comes in. She is a pretty 
vivacious Irish girl of about twenty-two, wearing hat, 
coat and skirt. She acts and speaks impulsively, 
without a thought of the consequences. She enters 
bubbling over with excitement.) 


Part (eagerly to Lapy Susan, who is the first person she 
sees). Has Uncle “ Gregory-Powder ” come ? 

MortimMER (wheeling round from table—sharply) 
Yes! He has! 

Pat (catching sight ofhim). Ob-h-h  (Sheclapsher 
hands to her mouth and gazes at him, horrified.) 

MORTIMER (rising, and surveying her grimly). 
Well ?—Can’t you—swallow him ? 
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Lapy Aurea (angiously). Pat dear ‘Where’s 
Marmaduke ? 

Par (hesitating a litile). ... He's... taking hig 
coat off. (With a nervous glance round—to Lapy 
Auragea.) Do they know? ... Have you told 
them about ? (She taps her forehead.) 

Mortimer (testily). Yes, yes. Why doesn’t he 
come in? 

Part (with another glance round). . «. Vil fetch him 


(She turns and runs out, followed by Lapy Susan, who 
shuts the door.) 


Mortimer (turning to time-table again). Nice way 
for a niece of mine to behave. 
Lapy AuTuHEea. She’s been so anxious that Marma- 


duke shouldn’t miss this chance. (Watching the door— 
feverishly.) What is the matter? ... (Starting up.) 
I'll go and see, myself. 


(She crosses towards door, which at that moment opens, 
and MARMADUKE comes in. He looks about thirty. 

; He wears a blue serge suit, and has a very easy, 

: unperturbed manner, but on his first entrance he 
wears a slightly puzzled air.) 


MARMADUEE (coming in quickly—and then stopping 
dead,—giving a quick look round,—and then smiling— 
uncertainly), ... Well... here I am! 

Lapy ALTHEA (running to him, impulsively). My 
dear boy! (Embracing him warmly—ihen asking 
anxiously.) How are you? 

MarMaDuKE. Fit as anything! (He kisses her 
forehead, and then holds her out at arm’s length, and gazes 
at her a moment.) 

Lapy ALTHEA (puzzled). What are you looking at ? 


anew 
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MARMADUKE (quietly and slowly). You!. . - I 
want to have a good long look at you. 


(Pat and Lapy Susan enter, L., and stand near the door— 
waiching.) 

Lapy ALrHEza (suddenly—peering at him, in the half 
light). Why, Marmaduke !—You don’t look like your- 
self ! 

Par (coming down to her—hastily). No! He doesn’t 
feel like himself, Auntie. (Putting her arm round her 
shoulders.) Don’t fuss him,—there’s a dear! (She 
&enily draws her away.) 


LaDy SUSAN comes quickly forward, and she and Pat 
whisper to her rapidly, and she turns and looks back 
at MARMADUKE, who stands, slowly looking round 
the room, as one who has never seen it before, as Par 
and Lavy Susan get Lapy Auruea to the archway 
at the back.) 


Part (looking back). We’ll be back directly. (Indi- 
cating Lapy ALTHEA.) It’s been too much for her ! 


(And Lavy Atruea, still looking back, is drawn out by 
Lapy Susan, Par following them through archway, 
MARMADUKE stands looking after them.) 


Mortimer (breaking the silence). Well, young man, 
have you nothing to say to me? 

MARMADUKE. Eh? (Turns, looks absenily at Mor- 
TIMER—and then mutters.) ... Just a minute! (and 


crosses to fireplace, switches on all the lights, and stands 
surveying the room, intently, from there.)... Dm 
trying to spot something I know. Something to,—to 
remind me. No/ (Looking round and then shaking 
RiSPNEGd.) v0.6 6 NO cn: 


(ite-enter Pax through archway at back. She crosses 
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quickly to c., looking anwiously from MARMADUKE 
to MorTIMER.) 

Mortimer (to Pat, jerking his head towards MaRMa- 
DUKE crossly.) My step-son, there, doesn’t seem to 
realize who I am! 

Par. What? ... (Crossing to MARMADUKE.) « « « 

Didn’t you know this was Uncle Mortimer Gregory ? 

MARMADUEE (still looking round the room). Haven’t 
had time to think about it. (Turning to her—with a 
wave of his hand round the room.) No good !—Can’t 
remember a single thing. But—(beaming round delight- 
edly)—isn’t it all... just right? ... (Wonder- 
ingly.) And so this is really ...my home!... 
(With a huge sigh of content.) ... Jove !—It’s almost 
worth while having forgotten it! 

Docror (who has been keenly watching him up stage 
r.c.—busiling forward). But you haven't forgotten 
me, me boy? 


(MARMADUKE gazes at him blankly—and Par, who is in 
between them, cuts in quickly.) 
Par (hurriedly). Of course not. (In a rapid under- 
fone to MARMADUKE.) Doctor O’Keefe. 
MARMADUKE (taking her tip smartly). Wow are you, 
Doctor? (He shakes hands with him, and then asks 
confidentially.) WHow’s ... the old complaint ? 


(Re-enter Lapy Auruta, and LaDy SUSAN on archway 
platform.) 

Docror (delightedly). That proves it! (Clapping 
him on shoulder vigorously.) Splendid! ... (Turn- 
ing up c., to Lapy AuruEa, who has now come down.) 
His memory’s coming back!—He remembered my 
gout | 
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(He talks to them excitedly in dumb show, and they all stand 
in a little group, talking above table oc. ) 


MARMADUKE (crossing to Morrimer and jerking his 
head up stage afier the Docror—confidentially). Who is 
he? ... He seems to know me pretty well.—Is he 
PsN relative ? 

Mortimer (staring at him). What ?—You don’t 
know ? 

MaRMADUKE (shaking his head).—Don’t know him 
from Adam! 

Mortimer (astounded). What? But—you asked 
after his old complaint ? 

MarMADUKE. Oh, that was a safe card.—Bound 
to have some complaint—at his time o’ life.—That 
always goes down. (Nodding confidentially) You 
try it! 

Mortimer (looking him up and down, and then giving 
a puzzled grunt). ... Humph! (Turning and speak- 
ing up to Lavy Atruea.) Well, I'll admit one thing, 
Althea,—he hasn’t lost his wits, anyway! (He seats 
himself R. of centre table.) 

MARMADUEE (looks up at Lapy ALTHEA, and laughs— 
and then goes up to sofa above fireplace, and arranges the 
cushion). Come and sit down . .. er—mater. 


(Lapy ALTHEA crosses to sofa, and he settles her cushion. 
Pat comes to end of sofa. Docror and Lapy 
Susan come down to table c., and seat themselves 
above it.) 

MARMADUKE (to Lapy ALTHEA). Sounds all wrong 
somehow to call you—‘ Mater’ ! 
Par (promptly). You never did!... You used 


to simply call her “‘ dear.” (Sits on arm of sofa.) 
Cc 
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MARMADUKE. Did I? (Smiling at Lapy ALTHEA.) 
Then I was right, for once. ‘‘ Dear” she shall always 
be! : 

Docror (to Mortimer, to whom he has been talking 
in dumb show, suddenly raising his voice). ... By the 
time he’s been here twenty-four hours, Ill bet ye five 
to one his memory will have entirely come back! 

MARMADUEE (standing, back to jire—nodding to him). 
Oh (—Will it ? 


(The Docror turns sharply and looks at him.) 


MARMADUKE (continuing). Well, I’m not at all sure 
I want it to! 

Doctor (staggered). ... What? 

_ Mortimer (staring at him). You don’t want to 
recover your memory ?—(Turning to LaDy ALTHEA.) 
What on earth does the fellow mean ? 

MarRMADUKE. I mean I’m perfectly comfortable 
without it; and, if I started remembering things . . 
Well, I might be jolly uncomfortable! ... I dida 
ot of thinking in that hospital, and I came to the 
conclusion that memory was a mistake. ... Why, 
I was about the only man there with an easy mind ! 

MortTIMER (asionished—sharply).... An _ easy 
mind ? 

MARMADUKE. Yes. As I couldn’t remember any- 
thing—I’d nothing to worry about. 

Docror. But, didn’t ye worry about not being able 
to remember anything ? 

MARMADUEE (shaking his head, and grinning). Not 
after I heard the other fellows’ . . . reminiscences. 
They none of ’em seemed to remember anything decent, 
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or cheery,—so—where was the catch? ... I'll bet 
they envied me. 

Mortimer. Envied you? ... A man who didn’t 
know who he was,—or what he’d been,—(thrusting his 
head forward) . . . or what he’d done! 

MARMADUKE (quickly). Ah! That’s just where I 
scored.—I . . . didn’t know,—and the other fellows 
did,—poor devils,—and ... well, you should have 
heard them! ... That’s when I began to see I was 
in luck! 

Mortimer (staring at him—and almost shouting). In 
luck? ... (Turning away, impatienily.) Ptcha! 

(Speaking across to Lavy Auraza.) I was wrong, 
Althea. (He taps his forehead.) It’s affected his brain. 

MaRMADUKE (prompily). It has. It’s given my 
brain a regular good old spring cleaning. Now I can 
see things as they really are. (Nodding at him.) 
That’s more than you can do! 

Mortimer (gruffly). Oh !—Is it? 

MaRMADUKE. Course it is. You’re prejudiced, all 
the time, by what you thought yesterday,—what some- 
body told you,—what you said yourself, and won’t 
go back on. You can’t forget all this. I’ve forgotten 
the lot !_(Spreading out his hands.) Result—an open 
mind.—Why, it’s like starting life afresh—without 
a care, a worry, ora regret !... Can you beat it ? 

Docror (staring at him, fascinated). Begad! 1 
didn’t know ye had it in ye! 

Mortimer (brushing all this aside). Yes—yes!— 
But—(eyeing MARMADUKE grimly)—that cuts two 
ways. How about earning your living? What if 
you’ve forgotten how ? I suppose they told you what 
I came here to see you about ? 
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MarMADUKE (nodding). Yes. You want me to be 
your land-agent. 

Mortimer (sitting up—affronied). I want you? 
«.. Well! I like that! 

MARMADUEE (quietly). Well, you must have done,— 
or you wouldn’t have come here to offer me the job. 

MortTiMER (breathing short,—and then correcting him 
acidly). I came to provisionally offer you the chance of 
it,—as a special favour to your mother. 

MARMADUEE (shaking his head, and grinning know- 
ingly). You can’t expect me to swallow that. I know 
a shrewd man when I see one; you’d never shove any 
sort o’ man into a responsible job, just to please his 
mother. (Wagging his heud.) No, no! Mortimer !— 
not with those eyebrows ! 

Mortimer (starting up—angrily). What? ... Not 
another word, sir. (He turns to Lapy ALTHEA— 
angrily.) There !—I told you it was no good my waiting 
to discuss it with this fellow—and I was quite right. 

MARMADUKE (quietly). Then—you might as well 
keep your temper, Mortimer. 

Mortimer (wheeling round, furiously). Keep my 
temper ? 

MaRMADUKE. Well, if you’re right, you can afford 
to keepit,can’t you? ... And—(smiling, head on one 
side)—if you’re in the wrong, Mortimer,—you can’t © 
afford to lose it! 

Mortimer (breathing short), Oh!... Can’t 1? 
--- And who gave you leave to call me ‘* Mortimer,” 
sir ? 

MARMADUKE (blandly). Well, what am I to call 
you? ... Sounds all wrong to call your step-father 
*“Gregory!”—Now ‘‘ Mortimer”? seemed just the 
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happy medium, (To Lapy Atrnea.) Don’t you 
think so, dear ? 


(Lapy AuruEa, who has been getting more and more 
nervous and apprehensive during this little duel, 
now comes down between them, and tries to pour oil 
on the troubled waters.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (gently to MARMADUKE). It doesn’t 
matter what J think. (Soothingly to Mortimer, in an 
undertone.) ... He’s not quite himself, Mortimer; 
do sit down (and she gently pushes him back towards his 
chair R., of table.) 

Mortimer (ungraciously). All right. Ill give him 
one more chance. 


(Lapy ALrTHEa returns to her scat on sofa and MortIMER 
sits down again, R. of table.) 


Mortimer (gruffiy—to MARMADUKE). Well, about 
this land-agent business. Go on. 

MARMADUKE (blandly). No, you go on, Mortimer. 
You are making me the offer, you know. You can’t 
expect me to accept it blindfold.—Would you ? 

Mortimer (his temper rising). Never you mind 
what J should do. 

MARMADUKE. Oh, but I know you’d do the sound 
thing. 

Mortimer (rather mollified). Oh, well, I suppose I 
have some judgment. 

MARMADUKE (emphatically). Course you have !— 
And you selected—(tapping himself on chest)—me ! 

Mortimer (twisting round—sharply). Eh? 

MARMADUKE (nodding, pleasanily). Thanks, Morti- 
mer ! 

Mortimer (frowning—grimly). Not quite so fast, 
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young man. I haven’t selected anybody yet. Ive got 
to be satisfied, first, that you’re the right man for the 
job. y 

Lapy Susan (cutting in—gquickly). Then you’d 
better ring up Colonel Bramshott. 

MorTIMER (twisting round). What’s he got to do 
with it? 

Lapy Susan. Well, Marmaduke looked after his 
property for a year,—and he said 

MoRTIMER (cutting her short). Yes, yes,—I’ve heard 
all about that. Do you suppose I should have ever 
considered him for the post,—if I hadn’t? ( Turning to 
MarRMADUKE.) But, my property’s twice as big as 
Bramshott’s, you know,—so the main point is—can 
you tackle it ? 

MaRMADUKE (shaking his head, and smiling). No, 
Mortimer. The main point is,—will I tackle it. 

MorTIMER (sitting back, and staring at him, staggered). 
What ? 

MARMADUKE (smoothly). The decision is up to me, 
you know! 

MORTIMER (gazing at him, nonplussed and gasping). 
Well ! of all the ——_( Breaking off—and rising, and turn- 
ing away.) ... Why, the fellow’s crazy! (Turning to 
Lapy ALTHEA.) No use wasting any more of my time. 
Althea.—(Turning.) Where’s my hat? (He turns to 
table and picks up his hat.) 

Lapy ALTHEA (rising and going to MARMADUKE— 
sotio voce to MARMADUKE—anwiously). Don’i let him 
go like this. 

MARMADUEE (paiting her hand soothingly). It’s all 
right, dear,—we haven’t finished yet. 

MoRTIMER (overhearing this, and jerking out, over her 
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shoulder). You mayn’t have finished, but IZ have! 
{And he turns towards door.) 

MARMADUKE. Oh, all right, Mortimer,—but—(in- 
cisively) you’re making a big mistake, you know. 


(Mortimer iurns, and stands arrested.) 

MARMADUKE (very deliberately). You can’t pick up a 
man with an instinct for his job, every day ;—or a man 
you can count on, when yowre in Australia! ... 
However, you know your own business best, so—(he 
comes and holds out his hand)—we’ll just shake hands, 
and call it—off. 

Mortimer (looking at his hand, and then at his face— 
puzzled, and speculative, and then he deliberately puts his 
hands behind him) . . . Vilshake hands when I’m ready 
to go,—and not before. 


(MortTmeER walks across R. and joins Lapy AuttHEa by 
fireplace and stands talking to her in dumb show, 
while Pat runs quickly down to MARMADUKE L.C. 
and speaks to him, in a hurried undertone.) 

Pat (reproachfully). Whatever possessed you to 
treat him like this ? 

MARMADUKE (glancing over his shoulder at MortTIMER, 
and then in a confident undertone to Par). You leave 
him to me If I’d been “all over him” to get his 
billet, he’d have turned me down in two two’s. 

Par. Well, that’s what he has done—hasn’t he ? 

Marmavuke (shaking his head). No-o-o! (With a 
grin.) He “shied,” when it came to the point. 

Par (glancing over her shoulder). It’ll be too late ina 
minute. He’s saying good night to Auntie, now. 

MARMADUKE (confidently). He hasn’t said good 
night to me, yet.—You wait. 
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(Enter Miss WYLEY 1.) 


Miss WyYLEy (in doorway). Sorry to disturb you, 
Mr. Gregory ; but if you’re going to catch that train, 
you haven’t too much time. 

Mortimer. All right. Get the car round at once. 


(Ezit Miss Wy Ley, leaving the door open.) 


Mortimer (turning to Lapy Auruea, and shaking 
hands). Well, good night Area. (Crossing u. in 
front of Pat and MARMADUKE, and nodding to Par, as 
he passes her.) Good night, young lady. (He goes a 
step or two past MARMADUKE and then turns back, hesi- 
tates, coughs, and finally speaks to him.) ... Er— 
HWm!... I’m catching the night mail to Scotland. 
(Coughs again.) H’m !—To—(glancing at MARMADUKE 
significantly) to look over... my property. (He 
pauses, and stands looking in front of him, waiting for 
MARMADUEE fo rise to this bait.) 

MARMADUKE (ignoring the opening, pleasantly). Oh! 
Then I shan’t see you again. Well, good-bye, Morti- 
mer, and I hope you'll find exactly the kind of land 
agent you’re looking for—up there. 

Mortimer (taken aback). Eh ?—(rather at a loss.) 
Yes |—yes—quite so! (He stands hesitating a moment.) 
«-. I—er—I’ve just been talking to your mother 
and—(magnanimously)—well, perhaps I was a_ bit 
hasty about you, just now, so 

MARMADUKE (nudging Pat and cutting Mortimer 
short, speaking heartily). Not a bit, Mortimer,—not a 
bit !—Business is business! So, we won’t say another 
word about it. 

Mortimer (again left high and dry). No!—no !—er 
—that is—well, not to-night. I—I’ll write you, from 
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Scotland. (Turns to door, nodding up at Lavy SUSAN 
and Doctor as he &0es.) "Night, Susan. *Night 
O’ Keefe. (Turning to door—to MARMADUKE.) Well, 
—for the present 

Marmapure. Oh, I’m coming to see you off. 
(Crosses to Mortimer and they both exit 1.) 


(The moment the door is closed, Lapy ALTHEA gives a 
&reat gasp of relief.) 

Lapy AtrHEa. Oh-h-h!.., I couldn’t have stood 
it another minute! (Pacing up stage agitatedly.) I 
don’t know whether I’m on my head, or my feet! 
(Pacing down stage.) I can hardly believe it yet! 
(Sinks into armchair pr. of table.) 

Par (delightedly). Did you ever see such a likeness ? 
+++ Why, even the Doctor thought it was Marma- 
duke! (Pointing to Doctor, triumphantly.) Now 
didn’t you? 

(Doctor is still sitting back of table, and Lavy Susan in 
chair w. of table.) 

Doctor (staring at Pat, puzzled). ‘* Thought” it was 
Marmaduke? ... What d’ye mean ? 

Pat (bubbling over with mischief). I mean... 
IT WASN’T ! 

Docror (rising—in amazement). What? ... (He 
stares at her—-and then twists round and stares at the door 
—and then back to her—pointing to door, and gasping 
incredulously.) ... THAT—NOT—MARMADUKE ? 

Part (shrilly). No-o-o !—Of course he’s not. 

Docror (staggered). Good heavens! . . - (Gaping 
bewildered and gasping.) But—but—(then suddenly 
turning on Lapy Auruea he blurts out)—Ye never told 
me ye’d had twins! 
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Lapy Aurura (emphatically,—and half resentfully). 
I never had. 

Docror. Then—(pointing to door)—who, in the 
name of Heaven, is he? 

Par (sharply, matter-of-fact). Why, the man from 
Middlesex Hospital, of course. 

Docror (more puzzled than ever). But I thought the 
man at the Hospital was Marmaduke ! 

Par. So did we all, until I got there,—and then 
. « - I found he wasn’t! 

Docror. Then what’s he doing here? 

Par.—Well, as I couldn’t bring Marmaduke, I just 
—brought his double instead. 

Lapy Susan (to Doctor). There !—Did you ever 
hear of such a crazy idea? 

Lapy Aursea (terribly upset). It was such an im- 
possible thing to do. 

Par (turning to her with a mischievous twinkle). No, 
not quite, Auntie; because you see—I did it!... 
And what’s more, it came off !—Why, he managed 
Uncle much better than Marmaduke would have done 
himself ! 

Lapy AurHEA. Yes, dear—but did you never think 
of the consequences, if your Uncle had found out? 

Pat (shrugging her shoulders—lightly). What’s the - 
good of thinking of things that mayn’t happen, before 
they do ?—Especially when they—don’t! 

Lapy Susan (sharply). That’s all very well, Pat, 
but,—look at the impossible position you’ve put us all 
in! 

Lapy ALTHEA (turning to her). Well, you saw him 
first, Susan. Why did you ever let him come into the 
room ? 
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Lapy Susan. My dear Althea, I was so flabber- 
gasted, that I was simply speechless for a minute. 
And then—before I could say “‘ knife ’’—he was in the 
room, and you were kissing him. 

Lapy ALTHEA. You oughtn’t to have let me kiss 
him ;—a strange man,—a man I’d never even been 
introduced to! 

Par (demurely). Oh, but he was quite a nice man, 
Auntie,—or I should never have brought him. 

Lapy Susan. Well, seeing you brought him, you 
must get him away again. (Seats herself u. of table.) 

Par (her face changing). . . . Gethim away ? 

Lapy ALrHEa. It’s only fair to him, dear. You 
really must tell him at once that... that he’s not 
Marmaduke. 

Docror (c. behind table, sharply), Wat? . 4 4 
Does he actually think he is ? 

Par. Ofcourse he does, so did I for the first minute 
or two, at the Hospital! (Then pouring out her story 
impulsively.) Why, he even spoke like Marmaduke— 
and, by the time I’d found out my mistake, I simply 
hadn’t the heart to tell him,—the poor fellow was so 
overjoyed tosee me. You should have seen his face !|_— 
He looked, for all the world, like a lost dog who’s found 
his master! ... You see, the Matron at the Hospital 
had told him that his people were coming to fetch him, 
so when I walked in, he simply—fell on my neck 
Lapy ALTHEA (scandalized) My dear child! .., 
What did you say ? 

Pat. Nothing! I wasso taken aback !—And every 
minute I put it off, it got more and more difficult, and 
then—it flashed across me—why not let him be Marma- 
duke for an hour or two, and kill two birds with one 
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stone?... And sol just—(with an airy gesture)—— 
brought him! (Sits on end of sofa.) 

Docror. Well! Upon me “soulf!... Do ye 
never look béfore ye leap until after it’s over ? 

Par. All J thought about was saving the situation 
for Marmaduke. 

Lapy Autuea. Yes, yes—and it was very sweet of 
you, dear; but what will the poor man say when he 
knows who he is,—or rather who he isn’t? 

Par (impatiently). Really, Auntie, you all talk as 
though I’d . . . kidnapped him !—He wanted to come 
here—in fact he simply wouldn’t rest until he got here. 

Lavy ALTHEA (mildly protesting). But he can’t stay 
here, dear. : 

Lapy Susan (suddenly). Hsh! Careful! (She lis- 
tens and then turns—hurriedly.) He'll be here in a 
minute. The car’s just going. 

Docror (hastily). Then I’li be going too! (Moving 
towards the door.) 

Lapy AuTHEA (hurriedly, rising and crossing u., above 
table). Come along, Susan,—we’ll leave Pat to... 
break it to him. 

Par (seizing her arm). No, Auntie,—he’ll never be- 
lieve me now,—you’re the proper person to tell him. 

Lapy Susan (firmly—removing Par’s hand from 
Lapy Atruea). Rubbish ! you must tell him yourself, 


(The two ladies follow the Docror to the door L.) 


Par (calling after them—forlornly). I suppose you 
wouldn’t like to tell him, Doctor? 
Docror (emphatically). I should not. 


(Docror, Lapy AttHEea, and Lavy SUSAN, adl 
move to door.) 
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Par (suddenly). Wait! (Her face lighting up) 1 
know. 
(They all turn and look back at her.) 


Pat. Let’s ail tell him, together. 


(A door slams off.) 

Lapy ALTura (turning hastily). He’s shutting the 
door,—come along. (Speaking back to Par.) Be 
quiie nice about it, Pat dear. Say I’m extremely 
sorry, but I find that .. . (she sticks a minute) ...« 
that ’'m noi his mother, after all! 


(Ske turns to go, but the door opens, and MarMa- 
DUKE comes in.) 

MARMADUKE (as he enters, laughing). Ha! ha! I 
thought he’d never go! (He shuis the door, and stands 
between it and them, barring the way.) Fact was, he was 
dying to offer me the job, but couldn’t bring himself 
to do it. Miss What’s-her-name, his secretary, had 
to simply drag him away in the end. (Chuckling.) 
She actually suggested I should go with them to Scot- 
land. 

Lapy Aurusa (stariled)... You go with them? 

MarMADUKE, Yes. Wanted to put me through 
my paces on the ground, Isuppose. But—(he smiles— 
and shakes his head.)—I told ’em I didn’t feel up to 
travelling anywhere, to-night. 

Lapy ALrTHeEa (exclaiming blankly). . +. Oh, how 
very awkward ! 

MARMADUKE (laughs). Nota bit. (Strolling across 
to fireplace.) Wm all right. (Turning and standing 
with his back to the fire.) I simply preferred—(with a 
gesture)—my own fireside, that’s all. And fifty 
billets wouldn’t drag me away from it, to-night. 
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(Beaming round on them.) No! By Jove! Home, 
sweet Home is quite good enough for me. (And he 
turns and warms his hands at the “fire.) 


(Lapy Aurea and Lavy Susan turn to each other in 
comic consternation. Then Lapy SusAN motions 
Par fo tell MarmapuKkE the truth. Doctor 
O’Kzere tipioes to the door.) 


Marmavbvke (suddenly turning round). What time’s 
dinner? (Catching sight of Docror opening door.) 
Hullo, you going, Doctor ? 

Docror (turning at door—confused). Yes.—Yes.— 
Sorry to have to... tear myself away—but... 
(hurriedly) . . . good night! 

(He gets out quickly, 1.) 

Lapy AutTHEA (hurrying after him). One moment, 
Doctor. 

Lapy Susan (following). Yes, we'll let. you out. 


(And they make their escape after him, and close 
the door behind them.) 

MaRMADUKE (nodding towards door). The mater 
seems worried about something. 

Part (seizing on this, leaning across table c.). She is 
—About you. 

MARMADUKE (coming to table c. anxiously). Good 
Lord! I hope she didn’t notice, did she ? 

Par. Notice wHarT ? : 

MARMADUKE. Well,—don’t tell her, but—(leaning 
forward and dropping his voice)—I couldn’t remember 
ever having seen her in my life before! (Nodding 
solemnly.) Fact! .. . Bit weird, you know, not to 
remember your own mother ! 

Par (leaning across table—eagerly). Doesn’t that 
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strike you as rather... suspicious ?—Doesn’t it 
make you wonder if she—if you—(She sticks, and then 
blurts out)—Oh, can’t you help me out? ... You 
must surely remember something about the past ? 

MARMADUKE (shakes his head). No, and I don’t 
want to.—Now, take this room, forinstance. I suppose 
Pve had all sorts of rows, and worries, and rotten 
times here,—but they’re all . . . wiped out. (Beam- 
ing round the room.) I haven’t a single memory to 
spoil it.—All I know is, that I like it. It’s... well, 
it’s just right. (Sits Rr. of tadle.) 

Part (siiting in chair w. of table—blankly). Oh, is it ? 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Absolutely ! (Leaning for- 
ward.) And so are you,—and the dear old mater,— 
and everything about it. (Leaning back and folding 
his arms.) That’s why I don’t intend to leave it in a 
hurry. 

Pat (looking alarmed—impulsively). Oh! but you 
may have to. 

MaArRMADUKE. Why ?—you mean to take up this 
billet? (Shaking his head with a twinkle.) I don’t 
think I feel quite up to work just yet.—Don’t feel quite 
myself | 

Par (quickly). That’s just it,—you’re not! 

MarRMADUKE (nodding). Right !—Then—(setiling 
down tn chair by table) I shall just stay here, until I 


am. 
Pat (quickly). But you—you can’t. 
MARMADUKE (sitting up, sharply). Why not? .. 
You sound almost as though you wanted me to clear out. 
Pat (impulsively). No, I don’t. I simply hate 
having to say, what I’ve got to say. 
MaRMADUKE (smiling again). Then don’t say it, 
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Par (very uncomforiable, and distressed). I must. 
You stopped me telling you all about yourself, in the 
train, but I’ve simply got to,—now. 

Marmapuxksr. No, don’t !—I’m not a bit interested 
in myself, really. (Leaning across table.)—Let’s talk 
about you, instead. 

Par (desperately). But there’s one thing you simply 
must know. 

MARMADUKE (suddenly, smiting the table). Yes, by 
Jove !—you’re right. There is. It’s the only thing 
that worried me in the Hospital. (Leaning across table 
—in dead earnest.) Look here,amI.. . (He hesitates 
and sticks.) 

Part (leaning across table from the other side—eagerly). 
Go on.—Are you—what ? 

MARMADUEE (taking a long breath—with awful appre- 
hension). ..- Am I—married ? 

Par (completely taken by surprise—falling back). 
Married? ... (Rising..\—How on earth should JI 
know ? 

MARMADUKEE (eagerly). You don’t know that I am, 
any way? (Breathing more freely.) Well, that’s 
something. (He thinks a moment, and then exclaims.) : 
I have it !—I’ll go and ask the mater. She’s sure to 
know. (And he makes a move up stage.) 

Par (quickly). No, no, she doesn’t. 


(MaRMADUEE stops, turns, and looks at her enqutringly.) 


Pat (hastily). I—I mean, if she knew, I should 
know. 

MarMADUKE. [I see. (Scratching his head, puzzled, 
coming down again.) Well, somebody must know 
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Pat (suddenly smiling, mischievously). Well, one 
person must, at any rate. 

MARMADUKE (looking up sharply). Who. d’you 
mean ? 

Pat. Why, your wife, of course,—if you have one! 

MARMADUKE (deadly serious). Yes, but have I ?— 
(Slowly crossing R., shaking his head.) That’s just it! 
(Turning to her.) We've got to find out, you know, 

Par (suddenly facing him—-seriously). Then I should 
advise you to go straight back to the Hospital at once. 

MARMADUKE (astonished). The Hospital ? 

Part (snatching up the Daily Mirror from the table, and 
pointing to his picture—earnestly). She may have seen 
this too !—Your wife may be waiting there, to claim you, 
—now | 

MARMADUEE (sharply). What? ... (Taking a long 
breath, decisively.) That settles it.—I shall stay where 
I am. 

Part (blankly). But, don’t you want your wife to find 
you? 

MARMADUKE (emphatically). No!—I don’t want a 
wife,—at ali! 

Pat. You don’t want a wife? ... (She turns 
away with a gesture of despair and throws paper down on 
table.) . . . Oh, it’s hopeless ! 

MARMADUKE (starting forward, hastily). No, no— 
it isn’t that I don’t want a wife, exactly. What I 
mean is—I don’t want a wife . .. if I’m married to 
her already ! 

Pat (turning—and smiling in spite of herself). But 
you might like her. 

Marmavoke (shaking his head—decidedly). No! I 
shouldn’t. I can feel I shouldn’t. (Suddenly turning 
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to her.) Well, now, would you like a ready-made, 
reach-me-down sort of husband suddenly handed over 
to you? ... Some outsider you’d never seen ? 

Par (smiling). My husband has nothing to do with 
it. f 

MARMADUKE (startled). Your—what?... (Very 
concerned.) I say, you’re not realiy married, are you ? 

Par. Good gracious, no! 

MARMADUKE (with a sigh of relief). Phew!... 
You gave me such a turn. 

Par. I can’t see why. 

Marmapvuke. Ah !—but that’s because you can’t 
see—yourself. (Looking into her eyes, and adding 
slowly and significantly.) ... I—can. 


(Par turns her head away, and looks down.) 

MARMADUKE (coming nearer). I say.—Speaking of 
your eyes 

Pat (with a glance over her shoulder), But, we 
weren't speaking of them. 

MARMADUKE. Weren’t we ?—Well we are,—now. 
(Leaning a litile nearer.) ... What colour are they 
teally ?—Blue or grey ? 


(Pat doesn’t raise her eyes, or reply.) 


MARMADUKE. You know when I look at you—(He 
breaks off and looks at her wonderingly and shakes his 
head.) ... No!—That’s a mystery ! 

Pat (looking up). What is ? 

MARMADUKE (simply and quite seriously). Wow in 
the world I could ever have forgotten . . . you! 


(Par looks at him arrested,—and they stand in complete 
silence a moment looking into each other's eyes.) 
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(Enter Dawson through archway L. They both start, turn 
and look at her.) ‘ 

Dawson. Excuse me, but have you got the key of 
your dressing-room cupboard, Mr. Marmaduke ? 
(Coming down to c.) 

MarMapDuKe. Key? (Unconsciously clapping his 
hands to his pockets, and then remembering, with a laugh.) 
Ha!—(To Dawson.) ’FraidIhaven’t!... Oh! by 
the way, I’ve... lost all my luggage. I suppose 
I’ve got some clothes here ? 

Dawson, Oh yes, sir. I’ve laid out your evening 
things. 

MarMabDuxke. Jove! is it time to change? (Glanc- 
ing at clock.) It is! (Crossing to Dawson.) I say, 
d’you mind showing me which is my room ? 

Dawson (concerned). Can’t you remember as much 
as that, Mr. Marmaduke ? 

MARMADUKE (surprised). Hallo! ... Then you 
know about me ? 

Dawson. Yes, sir, I read about your accident in 
the paper. 

MARMADUKE. Oh !—Then—(looking at her, search- 
ingly)—I suppose I ought to know you ? 

Dawson (staring at him—astonished). Why, have 
you even forgotten Dawson, Mr. Marmaduke? ... 
Why, I’ve been with her ladyship ever since you went 
to school. 

MARMADUEE (quickly). By Jove! have you?... 
Then you’re the very person to know. 

Dawson (puzzled). Know what, sir ? 

MarMADUKE. Whether I’m—married.—(Eagerly) 
Am I? 

Dawson (stariled and a litile scared). Ive never 
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heard of it, sir. (Looking at him seriously.) Shall I 
take you to your room ? 

MarMADUEE (hastily). Yes, yes,—you go on. Til 
‘catch you up. 


(DAWSON with a puzzled glance back at him goes out, 
through archway, and disappears.) 

MARMADUKE (turning to Pat, rubbing his hands 
exultanily). She hasn’t heard of it, either! ... The 
glassis goingup! (He turns and runs L. after DAWSON.) 

Par (moving forward to c.). Stop !—Listen !—It’s 
all been a mistake. 

MARMADUKE (turning and nodding). I’m convinced 
it has. You'd never heard of it, and she’d never heard 
of it,—so I can’t be married! (Springs up archway 
sieps.) 

Pat (starting. forward, desperately). Wait !—Don’t 
go yet. Please ! 

MARMADUKE (in archway). Vm not going, If any 
one’s waiting to claim me at that Hospital, they can 
jolly well wait. I’m quite satisfied with the relatives 
you’ve found for me, and I don’t want any more, thank 
you !—I’m going to rout out my evening kit,—and 
change. 


(He runs off through archway, and disappears before Pat 
has time to say another word.) 

Par (turning away R. throwing up her hands, in de- 
spair) Oh-h-h!—I give it up! (And she drops on 
to sofa.) 

(Re-enter LaDy Susan through door tu.) 


Lapy Susan (crossing to table, eagerly). Well, how 
did he take it? 


Par (shortly). He just—didn’t ! 
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(Re-enter Lavy AutuEa, with a puzzled face.) 


Lapy ALTHEa (pointing up to archway). Where’s 
Dawson taking him ? 

Par (in a dazed voice). To his room.—He’s gone to 
change.—He’s adopted us !—He’s going to stay here— 
for good ! 


(The two ladies stare at her in open-mouthed 
astonishment.) 


Lapy AutuEa (finding her voice). ««.« My dear 
child !—Are you dreaming ? 

Lapy Susan (sharply). Haven’t you told him ? 

Pat (shaking her head). No! I tried to, twenty 
times, but he simply wouldn’t listen. (Suddenly 
springing up,—dead serious, passionately.) And I’m 
glad he wouldnt. Yes!—I’m glad! 

Lapy ALTHEA (mystified). ... Glad? 

Pat (defiantly). Yes. Somebody else must tell 
him. J won’t. (She crosses to fireplace, and turns her 
back.) 

Lapy Susan (sharply). Nonsense. You must. 

Par (turning). It’s no use, Aunt Susan, I simply 
cav’t. YI wouldn’t have minded so much if only he’d 
been indifferent, but—the awful part of it is—(desper- 
ately)—he likes us! 

Lapy AtTHEeA. Oh, how very unfortunate ! 

Lapy Susan (tu. of table, speaking across it, grimly). 
It’ll be more unfortunate, if we go drifting on, like this! 
—One of us must go to him, and end this business,—now. 

Par. But, Aunt Susan,—he’s dressing ! 

Lapy Susan (turning to Lapy AtrHEA). There !— 
Now what are we going todo? (Drops into chair r. of 
table.) 
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Lapy Aurna (helplessly). Well,—as he’s dressing, 
Susan,—there seems to be only one thing we can do,— 
ask him to dinner. (Sits L. of table.) 

Lapy Susan (turning on her, shrilly). What ? 

Pat (running to Lapy Arua and kissing her). You 
darling ! 

Lapy Susan (angrily). Have you both gone crazy ? 

Pat (turning). Well, Aunt Susan,—seeing he’s saved 
the situation for Marmaduke, the least we can do is to 
let him eat Marmaduke’s dinner. 

Lapy ALruEa (mildly). Yes, that seems only fair, 
Susan. Besides, it will be easier to break it to him, 
after he’s had a good dinner. 

Pat (insinuatingly).... Or a good—breakfast f 

. . Why not let things rest until morning, Auntie ie 

Lavy Susan (sharply). What ?—Let that man siay 
the night here ?- 

Pat (demurely). Well, what on earth will the 
servants think if we don’t? Besides, I don’t believe 
Dawson would let him go, to-night. : 

Lapy ALTHEA (resignedly). Oh, well,—that settle 
it !—Dawson always did master me about Marmaduke ! 

Lapy Susan (almost shouting). But he isn’t Marma- 
duke. ; 

Lapy ALtTHEA (warningly). Hsh !—Susan /—Do 
think of the servants. 

Par. Well, I think we'd all better go on behaving 
as though he were Marmaduke,—-until morning. 

Lapy Aurura (clutching at a peaceful solution). 
Yes, yes,—that would be much the most comfortable 
thing, for everybody. (Suddenly, with comic apprehen- 
sion.) Oh!—Do you suppose he’ll expect to—kiss me 
good-night ? 


— 
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Lapy Susan (sardonically). Oh! I expect he'll k.ss 
us ali! 

Lapy ALrHeEa (resignedly). Oh well, it can’t be 
helped. After all, he is a gentleman. 

Lapy Susan (with an angry sniff). H-m-m !—That 
may be, but,—gentleman or not—in the morning,— 
(grimly)—he goes! (Determinedly.) Yes! if I have to 
cart him back to that hospital myself. 


(Enter Dawson L. with salver, on which is a telegram.) 

Dawson (crossing to Lapy Atrura). A telegram, 
my lady. They say it should have been delivered 
before. 


(She turns and goes out.) 


Lavy Atrnea (iaking telegram and opening it). 
Why, it’s from Mortimer—from the station—(She reads 
and then exclaims in dismay.) Oh! dear! ...e. How 
very tiresome ! 

Lapy Susan. What’s happened ? 

Lapy Aurea. Listen! (She reads out.)—** De- 
cided to make Marmaduke my agent, sending Miss 
Wyley to settle matters with him, please put her up 
until Friday, she will arrive to-morrow ” 

Lapy Susan (striking table—decisively). That set- 
tles it !—we must get this man out of the house, to- 
night. 

Pat. Why? 

Lapy Susan_ If we’re not careful he’ll be stepping 
into Marmaduke’s shoes, for good. 

Lapy ALTHEA (rising, stariled). Susan !—what do 
you mean ? 

Lapy Susan. If that girl finds this man here 
to-morrow, we shall have to let him stay here; and 
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then, they’ll give him this billet; and,—unless we 
own up—we shan’t be able to stop them! 

Lapy AxTuea (alarmed). Oh! how awful! 

\Par (soothingly). Don’t worry, Auntie—she shan’t 
“nd him here. Ill get him away directly after break- 
fast. She can’t get here before then. We’re safe for 
to-nighi. 

(Enter Dawson ) 

Dawson (announcing) Miss Wyley 


(Lapy AtrHEA, Lapy Susan and Pat give a simulta- 
neous start and sharp cry of consternation.) 

Lapy SUSAN | What ? 

Lapy ALTHEA} (together). ~ Oh-h-h! 

Par | ee een ! 

(Dawson steps aside, and makes way—and Miss WYLEY 
enters carrying small light suitcase in one hand, and 
small attaché case in the other. The three ladies are 
so completely taken by surprise that they stare at her 
in silence, as DAWSON ewits.) 

Miss Wyrury (looking round at their startled faces), 
Didn’t Mr. Gregory wire you that I was coming, Lady 
Althea ? 

Lapy ALTHEA (gasping). Y-e-es! .. But he 
said . . . to-morrow. 

Miss WY Ley (calmly matter-of-fact). Oh,he changed 
his mind, at the last minute, and decided to send me 
straight back here, to-night 


(Enter Marmapuxke, through archway u. behind her. 
He is in evening clothes, dinner jacket and black tie, 
and has a lighted cigarette in his hand.) 

MARMADUKEE (behind her) Hullo, Miss Wyley, you 
back again ? ; 
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(Miss WyLey turns and faces him.) 
MarmavvukeE. I thought you’d gone to Scotland. 
Miss WyLey (in matter-of-fact, business-like tone and 

manner). Mr. Gregory has gone alone. He’s sent 
me back to settle things.—Lady Althea is going to put 
me up, for a couple of days. 


(Lapy ALTHEA starts, and looks horrified.) 


Miss WYLEy (going on, calmly and evenly to MARMA- 
DUKE). It’s you I’ve come to see,—so I hope you 
haven’t arranged to go away anywhere, to-morrow. 


MARMADUKE. Go away? ... (Shaking his head, 
smilingly, but emphatically.) Not me! (Seating him- 
self in armchair R. of table.) Im a fixture !—(He 
arranges the cushions, and snuggles down comfortably 
in chair.) I’m here,—for good ! 

(Lapy Atrura, Lapy Susan and Part, all gaze at him in 
comic consternation, and he leans back, and blows 
out a cloud of cigarette smoke, luxuriously, as THE 
CURTAIN SLOWLY FALLS.) 


END OF FIRST ACT. 


(This act plays thirty-five minutes.) 


ACT I. 
NOTES FOR AMATEURS. 


I. Scene. Although it is of course desirable to have 
the archway, steps and raised landing at back 
if possible—they are not necessary to the work- 
ing of the act. 

So long as the doors, window and fireplace 
are arranged according to the plan of scene— 
with an opening (hung with curtains) up L., 
to take the place of archway entrance,—any 
ordinary interior scene can be adapted to serve 
the purpose of both this, and the third act. 


U1. Licurine. The lighting as set down should be 
adhered to if possible, ice.—sunset effect for 
opening scene, with amber lime on garden back- 
cloth, seen through window ;—the lights to be 
checked before MarMaApDUKE’s first entrance 
(which gains by being played in subdued light, 
with fire-light effect) and, when he switches on 
lights in Hall,—footlights, and all lights full up, 
for remainder of act. 

Where this manipulation of lights is not 
possible,—the whole act can be played, with the 
Hall lights on, and either a blue lime thrown on 
back cloth, to suggest evening,—or windew 
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curtains drawn. The lighting must suggest 
evening, and not day time. 


III. Furniture. Where the furniture described at 
opening of act is not procurable,—any ordinary 
sofa, table and chairs will serve, so long as they 
are placed according to plan, and the scene 
made to suggest a cosy, tastefully furnished 
* lounge ”’ hall. 

“Dummy ” bell push, and electric switch, 

below fireplace r. 

IV. Prorertizs. 

On Stage: ‘Patience’? board and cards, for 
Lady Althea. Clock on mantelpiece, with 
door to open. Daily Mirror behind sofa 
cushion. Time-table on centre table for 
Mortimer. 

Off Stage: Salver and telegram for Dawson. 
Second telegram for Dawson, for end of act. 
Note-book for Miss Wyley. Small suit case, 
and attaché case, for Miss Wyley. 
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ACT II. 


In MArManuKe’s room—two days later. 

The scene is MaRMADUKE’S bedroom, which is a 
cosy combined bed and sitting-room. On Rr. wall 
(with its head to wall) is the bed, below it is door into 
dressing-room. Above bed is an opening between 
the flais. Above this at rn. end of back wall is an 
old “ Yail-boy,” or chest of drawers, on which are 
some silver “Prize” cups—and a stuffed fish in a 
glass case. The wall juts down beyond this, and in 
ihis abuiment is door, into corridor. Fireplace is 
across corner L.,—and rather more than half-way down 
L. wall is a French window opening on the verandah, 
There is a small bed table below bed, and at foot of 
bed, either a small settee, or square stool. f 

A comfortable arm-chair stands u.c., and beside 
it a smoking table, with ash-tray, etc. Below fireplace 
is a small spirit stand on table. Sporting prints, 
and framed photos of Public School and College groups 
are on the walls,—good rugs on the floor,—and bed 
and furniture being of dark wood,—the whole presenting 
a warm and cosy sitting-room with a bed in it, rather 
than “a bedroom” proper. 

It is late afternoon, and amber limes through French 
window should suggest the sunset. 

N.B.! It is important that the lighting should 
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mark the fact that it is daytime, and not night. The 
lights being checked during opening scene in the act. 
The lighting of this act throughout is most important, 
—and should be worked sirictly as set down in script. 
(See Note at end.) 

When the curtain goes wp, MARMADUKE ts Giscovered 
in chair L.c., reading anewspaper, and smoking acigar- 
ette. He is wearing dressing-gown, and slippers, 
but is well-groomed, and wears smart socks, which show 
below his pyjama trousers. There is a knock on 
the door. He starts, looks across at door, and then 
hurriedly tiptoes to the bed, puts out his cigareite on 
ash-tray, on bed-table, pulls off dressing-gown and 
springs smarily into bed—with a furtive eye on the door 
—hastily covers himself with the bedclothes, and then 
speaks. 

MaRMADUKE (assuming faint voice). Come in. 


(Enter Dawson.) 
Dawson. The Doctor’s here, sir. 
MarMavvKE. All right. Show him in, 
Dawson (turns, and standing in doorway, speaks off 
down corridor). This way, Doctor, please. 


(Enter Docror O’ KEEFE.) 
MarMADUKE. Good afternoon, Doctor. That’ll do, 
Dawson. 
(Dawson gives him a curious searching look and goes 
out.) 

Doctor (crossing to bed). Well, an’ what’s wrong 
with you to-day ? (Putting on his glasses, and looking at 
him.) H’m !—Well, ye look all right, anyway. 

MarRMADUEE (suddenly flinging the clothes back, and 
sitting up smarily). Solam. Right as rain! 
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Docror (surprised). Then what on earth are ye 
doin’ in bed, at this time in the afternoon ? 

MARMADUKE. It’s the only place where I feel 
safe, at present. 

Doctor (puzzled). But, why did you send for me ? 

MaRMADUKE. Well, I thought it would save ex- 
planations, if I were here under doctor’s orders,—see ? 

Docror (shaking his head). Divil a bit ! (He comes 
round foot of bed and sits on lower edge of it.) 

MARMADUKE. Doctor, I’m suffering from a severe 
attack of—fed-up-ness ! 

Docror. Oh, is that all ? 

MARMADUKE. All? ... Do you know what “ Fed 
up ’’—with a capital ‘‘ F ’—really means? ... Well, 
V’ve been over-fed-up ! 

Docror. An’ what with ? 

MARMADUKE (leaning forward,—with vicious em- 
phasis). Miss Wyley. 

Doctor. Oh, is she still with you ? 

MARMADUKE (grimly). She would be, if I hadn’t 
entrenched myself here. She drove me here. I wish 
Yd never heard of that beastly land-agent’s billet. 
For the last day and a half she’s never given me a 
minute’s peace. (Desperately.) She simply haunts 
me, and I can’t shake her off. (Leaning forward, 
and speaking with intensity.) . . . Doctor, that woman 
is capable of marrying a man, if he didn’t bolt, and take 
cover, as I did! 

Doctor. Ye don’t say so! ... Why, she struck 
me as quite an ordinary young woman. 

MARMADUKE (sharply). “Ordinary”? “ Ordin- 
ary’? ... She’s terrific! ... She’s—she’s—Napo- 
leon, Queen Elizabeth, and a_boa-constrictor,—all 
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rolled into one! (He leans back and wipes his brow.) 
Phew! ... So now you see why I sent for you. 

Docror. I do not! What in the wide world do 
ye want me to do? 

MarMADUKE. I want you to invent an illness for 
me. Something that makes it impossible for me to 
leave my room, or to be disturbed,—see ? 

Docror (chuckling). Oho! Isee. (Nodding.) Im- 
perative that ye should rest, and be kept absolutely 
quiet, eh? 

MARMADUKE. Yes, yes. (Leaping out of bed, and 
slapping Docror on the back.) That’s the idea. 

(MARMADURE goes to foot of bed and puts on dressing- 
gown and slippers.) 

Doctor (chuckling). Leave it to me. (Assuming 
professional tone.) I diagnose it as a case of acute 
neurasthenia, resulting from yer accident. (Relapsing 
into a chuckle.) That’s what Tll tell ’°em,—anyway. 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Good! (pushing Docror 
towards door.) And JI think you’d better go and 
tell ’em now. I shall feel a bit safer. 

Docror. I will. (Turning with a twinkle.) Oh! 
—how long would ye like to be ill? 

MarMavvuKE. As long as the swooping Wyley bird 
is at large !—Gregory’s coming to fetch her away to- 
morrow, thank Heaven! (Coming down R.c.) 

Docror (following him down). Oh, that reminds 
me, (Looking at him shrewdly.) What are ye going to 
say to Gregory? . . . Accept his offer? 

MARMADUKE. Not quite sure. Can’t quite make 
out what the mater really wishes me to do, now. 

Docror (nodding). Isee. And how’s the memory ? 

» « Is the past coming back to ye, at all? 
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Marmavuxke. Not a bit. And that’s another odd 
thing. Both the mater and Pat seem to fight shy of 
that subject, too. 

Docror (nedding). M—m! (Looking at him en- 
quiringly.) Doesn’t that ever strike you as a bit 
e - . suspicious ? 

MARMADUKE (nodding). It does! (Crossing down 
R., to bed table, below bed.) It looks as though my past 
was best left alone. (Cheerfully.) Well, you can’t 
have it all ways. I know I’ve got an uncommonly 
cheery present. 

Docror (eyeing him, thoughifully). M-y-e-e-s!.. 
For the present ! 

MARMADUKE (smiling). Then while it lasts, Doctor— 
(he takes another cigarette from box on table)—I’m going 
to just enjoy it, and—build up a fresh memory about 
that. (And he strikes a match and lights his cigarette.) 

Docror (turning to go, and looking back). Ye’re 
the most obstinate philosopher I ever met. 

MaRrMADUKE (laughs). Not a bit—I’m an optimistic 
fatalist—that’s all. ‘ What must be, musi, and a jolly 
good thing, too!”—That’s my motto! (With a 
cheery wave of his cigaretie.) So,—why worry ? 

Docror (with a twinkle). I never do! Did ye 
ever know an Irishman who did? ... Well, now 
for me bulletin. (Going out.) Ye won’t forget ye’re 
down with neurasthenia ? We might as well tell the 
same lie. | 

MARMADUEE (laughs). Right you are! (Calling.) 
Oh, Doctor, just for the look of the thing, send me a 
bottle of physic. Any old thing,—I shan’t take it. 

Docror (in doorway—dryly). No! begad! I shall 
do ali the dirty work. I can see that. ( Exit.) 

R 


s 
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(MARMADUKE now switches on lights, by switch at door, 
and draws the window curtains, then takes a book 
from table c., and then stands looking up at the photos 
of school and college groups, anid shakes his head. 
There is a knock on the door, and DAWSON enters, 
carrying an indiarubber hot-water botile.) 

Dawson (looking first at the empty bed and then round 
the room, until she sees MaRMADUKE). Shouldn’t you 
be in bed, sir ? 

MARMADUKE. That’s all right, Dawson. Just got 
out, to get myself a book. (Pointing to hot-water 
bottle.) What’s that thing for? 

Dawson. Her ladyship told me to bring it. She 
always orders a hot-water bottle, whatever the trouble 
is. (With a searching glance at him.) Don’t you 
remember that, sir ? 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head). No,—any more 
than I remember (pointing to photos)—these school 
and ’Varsity groups. (Taking down silver cup from 
* Tall-boy ”’ and examining it.) . . . Suppose I did win 
this, but—(shaking his head, putting it back, and 
turning away and glancing round the room—regretfully) 
~-.- Jove! That young ‘‘ Marmaduke ’—I can’t 
remember, must have had a thundering good time! 
(Turning to her.) Hadn’t he? 

Dawson. He had, sir. Her ladyship and I looked 
to that. 

MARMADUEE (laughs). Oh! so you had a hand in 
spoiling him—eh, Dawson? ... Was I a fairly aver- 
age, decent sort of a kid? 


Dawson (suddenly reserved). That’s no: for me to 
say, sir. 
MARMADUKE (quizzically), Ha \!—bit of a handful, 
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was I? ... (Laughs.) Ah well, you can only be 
young once, Dawson,—so—make the most of it. 
(Dawson is about to put the hot-water bottle in bed.) 

MARMADUKE (stopping her). No, thank you,—I’m 
hot. 

Dawson. Her ladyship will be very disappointed 
if you don’t use it, sir. 

MazMADUKE. Oh, all right. I’d rather burn my 
feet than hurt her feelings. Ill use it, but—(sits near 
table)—Vll sit here a bit, until it gets cool. 


(Dawson slips it in, at foot of bed. Re-enter Docror 
O’KeEeEreE, hurriedly.) 


Doctor (coming down). I thought ye said Gregory 
wasr’t coming until to-morrow ? 

MARMADUKE. So I did. 

Dawson (turning as she goes up to door). Her 
ladyship has had a telegram, sir, Mr. Gregory is 
expected this afternoon. 


(DAWSON goes out, closing the door.) 

MARMADUKE (springing up—delightedly). Hooray ! 
What luck! That means he’ll carry off the Wyley 
bird to-day,—and to Australia! (Slapping Docror 
on the back.) ’Fraid I shall have to get you to... 
kiss her good-bye for me, Doctor. 

Docror What? ... Not me !—Get dressed, and 
do it yereself! 

MARMADUKE (pulling off dressing-gown, and kicking 
vff slippers). You seem to forget, Doctor! (Shakes 
his head, gets back into bed again, pulls up the bed-clothes, 
closes ais eyes.) ... Neurasthenia! (Waving the 
Docror away.) Too ill to see anybody % 
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Docror (crossing to upper corner of bed). But what 
about Gregory? It’s you he’s coming to see. 

MarMADUKE. Thenlet himcometoseeme. But,— 
place myself within striking distatice of the Wyley 
bird? . . . NO!—There’s only one place where I feel 
really safe from her, and that’s—here. 


(There is a sharp knock at the door. Docror falls back 
above corner of bed, and Miss Wy Ley comes briskly 
in.) 

MarMADUKE (staring at her, aghast)... . Good 
Lord ! 

Miss Wy tery (very business-like and matier-of-fact). 
Forgive my coming in, but I hear you're talking of 
sending in a nurse, Doctor. DPve come to offer my 
services. 

MARrMADUKE (starting). What? .. . (Desperaiely.) 
No !—No !—(Then controlling himself.) Thank you, 
but I don’t require a nurse. 

Miss Wy Ley (calmly). The Doctor evidently thinks 
you do. 

MARMADUKE (turning on Docror, angrily). What 
on earth have you been saying ? 

Doctor (éaken aback). I merely said it might be 
necessary, if I couldn’t depend on ye being kept 
absolutely quiet. 

Miss Wy tey (promptly). Oh, you can, now he’s 
in my hands. Jl look after him. (Crossing to bed, 
and smoothing bed-clothes.) 

MarRMADUKE (losing his temper). But, I don’t 
want to be looked after. 


(Docror comes down c., and watches.) 


Miss WyrLry (soothingly). There, there, don’t 
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excite yourself, let me make you more comfortable. 
(And she shakes his pillow and pats it.) There now, lie 
down. 

MARMADUKE (violently). Iwill notliedown. (Turn- 
ing to the Doctor, furiously.) This is your doing. 

Doctor (quietly). Miss Wyley evidently didn’t 
understand me. I smeant a qualified—certificated 
nurse. 

Miss Wy.ey (calmly). Oh, don’t you worry about 
that, Doctor. JI qualified in the biggest Hospital in 
Melbourne. 

MARMADUEE (sitting up in bed, aghast). What? 
e-- You're a nurse, too? 

Miss Wyuery (nodding, confidently). You ask Mr 
Gregory! He always says I saved his life. That’s 
how I became his secretary! (Yo Doctor.) I know 
exactly what to do, Doctor. Neurasthenia is more 
treatment than medicine. (Catching sight of book 
in MARMADUKE’S hand.) Can’t allow that !—you 
mustn’t read! Affects the nerves through the eyes! 
(She tries to take the book from him. He hangs on to it, 
and there is a litile struggle. She finally wrenches it 
from him, but still holds kis hand.) ‘Your hand’s very 
hot! (Turning to Docror.) Have you taken his 
temperature, Doctor ? 

MaRMADUKE (crossly). No! I haven’t got one! 

Miss Wyutey. We'll see! (Holding out her hand 
to Docror.) Have you got a clinical thermometer, 
Doctor ? 

Doctor (rattled, hunting in his pockets—testily). Noy 

Miss WYLEY (with quiet scorn). J might have known. 
... You needn’t wait, Doctor. The sooner we have 
that bromide prescription of yours, the better. 
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Docror (hufily). I haven’t prescribed anything 
—yet! 

Miss WyLey. No, but I suppose you were going to, 
weren't you? ... And—(with polite irony)—of course, 
I know you’d only prescribe—the right thing. 

Doctor (thrusting his head out—savagely). Oh! 
Do ye now? ... There’s only one thing worse than 
knowing too little, young lady, and that’s—knowing too 
much | 

Miss Wr Ley (looking straight at him—tartly). Oh! 
Then you needn’t worry ! 


(The Docror falls back, with his mouth open, speechless 
with indignation, and Miss WyuLey walks round foot 
of bed, and speaks back ovér her shoulder to Docror, 
who shows no sign of going.) 


Miss WYLEY (pointedly). As you go, Doctor,—you 
might tell Lady Althea that her son is entirely in my 
hands, now! (And she turns her back on him.) 

Docror (going up, and turning at upper corner of bed, 
and pointing to Miss WyLEy’s back, whispers to MARMA- 
DUKE). Ye were quite right, me boy !—boa-con- 
strictor! (He turns to door.) 

MARMADUKE (desperately). Doctor! ... Don’t go! 

Miss Wytey. He must. I want you to have some 
bromide at once. 

Docror (opening door). Phew! Begad !—I’m think- 
in’ I could do with a dose, meseif i 


(He goes out, shaking his head, and shutting the door.) 


MaRMADUKE (sitting ‘up—strenuously, to Mxss 
Wvury). Look here! You simply mustn’t stay here. 
There’s nothing the maiier with me, really! Wm as fit 
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as you are, so it isn’t right for you to be here. It— 
it isn’t proper! 

Miss Wy ry (quite unmoved—soothingly). There! 
There! You’ll only make yourself worse if you go on 
like this. (She puts her hands on his shoulder.) You 
really must lie down. 

MARMADUKE (shaking off her hands—violently). 
Don’t do that !—I tell you, I’m all right. I don’t 


want a nurse, and if I did . .. I should prefer—Daw- 
son ! 


Miss Wy.Ley (bringing chair from back, and placing 
it above bed, muttering quietly as if to herself). Oh !— 
turning against me now! (Nodding, comprehendingly.) 
M’m!...A bit light-headed. (She places her hand 
on his brow.) I hope you’re not going to be delirious. 


MARMADUKE (pushing her hand away). I—I soon 
shall be, if I’m not left alone! 


(There is a knock on the door at back, MarmMapuxE 
looks eagerly towards door.) 


Miss WY Ley (soothingly). It’s all right. I won’t 
let anybody in. (She turns to go.) 

MARMADUKE (catching hold of her). Stop where you 
are! I want them to come in—whoever it is! (He 
calls desperately.) Come in! Comer in! 


(The door opens a little, and voices are heard in doorway.) 


Lapy Atruea (off), No, no, Pat dear. I don’t 
think we ought to. 

MarMADUKE (relieved). Saved! It’s the mater. 
(Letting Miss WyLEy go, and calling eagerly.) Come 
in, dear. YXeu’re the very person I want to see. 

baz (off-~—in doorway), There! You hear that, 
Auntie. Come along 
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(The door is opened and Pat enters, arm-in-arm with 
Lapy ALrHEA, who seems nervous and reluctant to 
come in.) 

MARMADUKE (delightedly). Splendid! I am glad 
to see you hoth. 

Miss WyYLrEy (crossing and barring the way). I 
really don’t think he ought to be disturbed, Lady 
Althea. 

MARMADUKE. What? Rot! Don’t be absurd! 
If a man can’t see his own mother, who can he see ? 
(Holding out his hand to Lapy Aurura.) Come and 
sit over here, by me, dear. (And he indicaies ihe 
chair Miss WyLey had placed by bedside.) 


(Lapy ALTHEA crosses to chair above bed.) 

(Par flings a litile glance of defiance at Miss Wvytuey. 
Lapy ALrHEA sits, rather ill at ease, and lays her 
hand on the coverlet. Miss Wyutry drops down c 
PAT goes L.C.) 

MARMADUKE (leaning over and giving LADY ALTHEA’s 
hand a litile squeeze). Yow’re the medicine I wanted— 
bless you! (Catching sight of Miss Wy.ey’s disap- 
proving attitude and face.) Besides, Miss Wyley looks 
quite—tired. I’m sure she ought to have a rest. 

Miss Wy Ley (tartly). No, thank you. TI never rest. 

Par (sweetly). Oh, what a mistake! It’s such a 
good thing for the complexion. 

Miss WyYLEy (snappily). I never think about such 
things. 

Pat. Don’t you? (Looking at her, and nodding—— 
sweetly.) Oh, well,—perhaps you’re right ! 

(Miss WyLry turns sharply and looks at Part.) 

MARMADUKE (cutting in, to avert hostilities—suddenly 
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fo Lapy Auruea). Oh! that hot-water bottle was a 
great idea! Just what I wanted. 

Miss Wy Ley (turning sharply). WHot-water bottle ? 
e + » (Sfernly.) Where is it ? (She feels about at foot 
of bed, and locates ut—snifing angrily.) H’m! No 
wonder your temperature had gone up! (She thrusis 
her hand under bedelothes at foot of bed and gropes for 
it.) ... Ah! Here it is! 

MARMADUKE (sharply—proitesting). No!—no! That’s 
my foot! 


(Miss Wyxry, red in the face and frowning, extracts 
the hot-water bottle, and marches with it, placing it on 
stool at foot of bed.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (rising—affronted). Well !—really !— 
I mayn’t be a nurse, Miss Wyley,—but, I do know 
that there’s nothing in the world like a hot-water 
bottle. 

Miss Wytry (acidly). Excepting another hot- 
water bottle. 

Lapy Auruza (losing her temper). But that is 
my own hot-water bottle, and I insist on its being put 
back at once! 


(Miss WYLEyY stands quite unmoved, and at that moment 
there is a sound of a motor-horny off.) 


Pat. That must be Uncle Mortimer! (She runs, 
L., to the window and looks out, sideways.) It is! 

Miss WYLEY (startled). Mr. Gregory ? Already ? 
I must see him, at once! (Turning abruptly and hurry- 
ing to the door.) Shan’t be long. (Turning back.) 
Oh! (She deliberately picks up hot-water botile, glares at 
Lapy Aruna, and carries it to door, hurries out, and 
shuts the door sharply behind her.) 
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Lavy Axrsea (indignantly). Well, really! It 
would serve that girl right if—if she were married to 
Mortimer !—I must go to receive him. 

MarMADUKE. Oh, before you go. What shall I 
say to him about this offer of his? Ive a sort of 
notion you don’t want me to take it, now. Am I 
right ? 

Lavy ALTHEA (avoiding his eyes—siammering). 
Well . . . I—we—(breaking off in confusion)—there 
really isn’t time to go into it, now. (Turning to go.) 

MARMADUKE. But we must. Do you want me 
to take it,—or don’t you ? 

Lavy Auruea (looking in front of her, very distressed). 
- - . [t—it’s so difficult. I don’t know what to say! 

MARMADUKE (laughing at her). Don’t look so wore 
ried, dear. (Suddenly.) I know. Let’s toss for it. 
** Heads ”? I go to Scotland—-“ Tails’? I stay at home. 
(Turning to Pat.) I say, have you got a penny—with 
two “tails”? ? 

Pat (laughs). No. I rather wish I had. 

MARMADUKE You do?...SodoTZ/ (To Lapy 
ALTHEA.) The “ Tails”? rather have it, up to now! 


(The door at back is suddenly flung open and Mortimer 
Grecory busiles in, wearing overcoat.) 


Lavy ALTHEA (who is nearest him, turning). Oh! 
there you are, Mortimer! I was just coming. 

Mortimer (busiling forward, and shaking hands). 
How are you, Althea? (Nodding to Pat.) Well, 
young lady. (Going to foot of bed,—nodding to Mar- 
MADUKE.) Well, I hear you’ve crocked up, again. 

MARMADUKE (smiling). Oh, nothing much. Oniy— 
nerves. 
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Mortimer. Nerves? (Contemptuously.) Ptcha! 
e - - Don’t think about ’em,—I don’t. Still, yow’re 
not fit to look after 10,000 acres,—a grouse moor, 
and a couple of farms, in Scotland, so—(he pauses a 
moment, and then adds deliberately)—it’s just as well 
I have solid ’em. 

Lapy Auruxa (stariled). Sold them, Mortimer ? 

Mortimer (turning to her). Yes. I had a first rate 
offer for the whole property, as it stood. (With a grim 
smile.) Made a clear twenty thousand, on the deal! 
-.. So, I’m afraid my offer to Marmaduke can’t 
stand. 

Lapy AurHEea (blankly). Oh! Mortimer! 

Mortimer (holding up his hand). I haven’t finished 
yet. (Throwing open his overcoat—pompously.) As 
you know, I’m a man of my word, Althea, so—as I 
can’t offer him this billet,—I propose to give him 
another, instead ! 

Lapy AtrHEaA. Another one? 

Pat (sharply). Where ? 

Mortimer. In Australia. 


(The effect of this is electrical. They all start, and 
all exclaim in startled tones.) 


} (together). le : 
M4RMADUKE Where ? 

Lapy ALTHEA (in blank dismay). Australia ? (Look- 
ing at MARMADUKE.) Oh-h-h! 

Mortimer (looking round with a short laugh, rather 
pleased with the effect of his bomb-shell). Ha! you 
never thought of that, did you? Neither did J, 
as a matter of fact, until Miss Wyley suggested it. 

Par (sharply). Oh. sa it was her idea? 


PaT AND 
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MARMADiasE (nodding quietly to himself). Boa 
constrictor ! 

Mortimer (turning to him). Eh? 

MARMADUKE. Nothing. (Waving his hand.) Pro- 
ceed. 

Mortimer (fo MARMADUKE). Miss Wyley tells 
me she has seen a good deal of you, while she’s been 
here. 

MARMADUKEE (with grim emphasis). She has! 

MortTiMER (nodding). Well, I’m opening up some 
land, near Brisbane, and Miss Wyley thinks you’re 
just the man to look after it. 

Pat (breathing short). And she would be there, to 
“look after ” him, I suppose ? 

MoRTIMER (emphatically). No! She stops with 
“me. I couldn’t replace her. 

MARMADUKE (drily). No! She és rather—unique ! 
Go on. 

Mortimer. Well, that’s all! Same salary I offered 
before—passage out paid,—and, you sail in the 
morning ! 

(He turns up u., as though the matier were setiled.) 

Par (strongly). No, no! (Desperately.) Auntie! 
He mustn’t. (Crossing in front of MortimER—to 
Lapy ALTHEA.) 

Mortimer (turns—sharply). Why not? (Comes 
down a step Cc.) 

Pat (stammering a little). We—he’s not fit. (Des- 
perately.) Is he, Auntie? ... (Eacitedly.) It-~it’s 
—im possible. 

MortiMER. Pooh! Nonsense !—a_ sea voyage is 
just what he wants. Miss Wyley says it would abso- 
lutely put him on his feet again. 
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Pat (turning away, and clenching her fists, and 
gasping angrily), . . Miss Wyley! ... Oh-h-h! 

MorrimMer (fo MARMADUKE). Well, what do you 
say? ... You must make up your mind quickly 
Take it or leave it. 

MarMADUKE (quieily). Don’t rush me, Mortimer. 
Australia is rather a different proposition. (Zo Lapy 
ALTHEA.) ... Isn’t it, dear? 

Mortimer (turning sharply to Lapy ALTHEA). 
You won’t stand in his way, Althea? Why, it was 
you who made such a point of my finding him a job. 

Lapy ALTHEA (at her wits’ end). Yes, yes, I know, 
Mortimer, but—(looking desperaicly at MARMADUKE, 
and then suddenly bursting out with)—you musin’t 
take him to Ausiralia!... Yousimply musin’t / 


(MortIMER stares at her in astonishment.) 


MarMaDURE (behind his hand to Par, triumphantly). 
“Tails”? itis! (Then calling across to LADY ALTHEA.) 
That’s all right, dear,—don’t worry. If you’d rather 
I stayed here, I stay. 

Mortimer (wheeling round, contemptuously). What ? 
--. You’re content to go on living here—(bitingly)— 
sponging on your mother? 

MARMADUKE (sitling up like a shot,—frowning,— 
sharply). Doing—what? (Seiting his jaw.) Tl not 
take that from you, or any man. ‘‘ Sponging ” 
ugly word, and—you’ve got to take it back. 

Mortimer. Well, what else do you call it? ... 
Haven’t you practically lived on your mother—ever 
since you left Cambridge ? 


is an 


(MaRMADUKE with a puzzled face, looks sharply across 
at Lapy ALTHEA, and seems about to speak.) 
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Lavy ALTH@A (R.C., hurriedly turning to MorTIMER,—= 
protestingly, . desperately). Mortimer! Domwt let us 
go into all that. Please! 


“= 
(MortTIMER turns away UL.) 


MARMADUKE (sharply). Hullo! ... That sounds 
as though Mortimer was right! (To Lapy AtruEa,— 
with a set face.) Is he? 

Lapy ALTHEA (impulsively). No, no! 

Mortimer (turning sharply, and looking ather). Eh? 

Lavy ALTHEA (caiching his eye and getting confused). 
That is... . Well—not altogether ! 

MARMADUEE (sharply). That means it’s true! 

Lapy ALrHEa (in great distress). Well ...in a 
way. The fact is 

MARMADUKE (holding up his hand—gently). You 
needn’t go on, dear. (Grimly.) When people begin 
with “the fact is,” it means they’re going to dodge 
the fact! ... (Passing his hand across his brow,— 
rather stunned by allthis.) ... GoodLord! (ToLapy 
ALTHEA.) So this was why you avoided talking about 
old times. (Nodding.) I see now. You wanted 
to spare my feclings. 

Lavy ALTuEa (aimost in tears). Oh, do let us drop 
the subject. 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head). We can’t! This 
changes everything! (And he deliberately flings aside 
the bedcloihes, gets out of bed, and slips his feet into his 
slippers, and puis on his dressing-gown.) 

Pat (quickly). What are you going to do? 

MARMADUKE (quieily). Dm going to Australia-e 
with Mortimer. 

Lapy AuTuEa (siariled). What ? 
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Pat (coming down a step and crying out). No, no !— 
you don’t know what you’re doing! (Turning to 
Lapy ArHErs—desperately.) Aunt Althea! Stop 
him! (To Marmapuxe.) Listen !—you don’t kiow 
the fruth about yourself. 


MARMADUKE (cuiting in—bitterly). I know quite 
enough! ... Do you think I’m going on being a 
burden on the mater? ... No, by Jove! That 
settles it, Mortimer, I accept. 

Mortimer (nodding). Good! (Turning to door.) 
Then I'll ’phone for a berth for you, on the Orduna. 
(Busiling up io the door, and speaking back as he goes.) 
Get ready !—we must motor up to town to-night. 
(At door.) You haven’t too much time. 

MaRMADUKE. Right !—I’ll go and pack—now. 


(He turns and runs into dressing-room, R., as MORTIMER 
busiles out through door at back.) 


(The two doors slam in quick succession, and Pat 
and Lavy AuTsEa look quickly first one way and then 
the other, afier the two men—dazed and speechless,— 
and after the second door is slammed they turn and 
face each other, in blank consternation.) 


Pat (gasping). Oh-h-h! This is awful. 

Lapy Atrsea (walking u., distractedly). If he goes 
with Mortimer, he’ get Marmaduke’s place, for good! 

Pat (impatiently). Bother Marmaduke! ... I’m 
thinking of him. (Pointing to dressing-room door.) 
We can’t let him go to the other side of the world, 
like this. It would be scandalous! Why, we don’t 
even know who he is! 

Lapy AuruEa (distractedly), Oh dear! It gets 
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more Gifficult every minute. (Siis on chair R. of 
table, puts down work-bag on tabie.) 

Pat. It’s no use, Auntie—it’s got beyond us! 
We shall have to own up. ~ 

Lavy AutHea (startled). Own up? To Mortimer ? 
e.. Why, that would simply end Marmaduke’s 
chances with him, for ever. 

Par (firmly). I can’t help that. There’s only one 
way to stop this man going to Australia, and that’s 
to tell him the truth. 

Lapy ALTHEA (distractedly). But Pat dear, I must 
think of my own boy—a lWitile. 

Pat (recklessly). We've never thought of any one 
else. Wm sick of thinking of him! (Turning R.) 

Lapy ALruEa (shocked), Oh, Pat! ... Have you 
mo feeling for him? 

Par (now utterly roused and reckless—turning to 
Lapy ALTHEA). Yes! that’s what’s caused all the 
trouble. Dve had too much feeling for him; if I 
hadn’t, I should never have said I’d marry him— 
(She clasps her hand to her mouth as though she had said 
too much.) 

Lapy ALTHEA (asionished) What? ... (Rising 
and crossing to her, delightedly, and kissing her.) My 
dear child! ...IWd no idea! Why didn’t you tell 
me before ? 

Pat (looking down). I didn’t mean to tell you now,— 
it slipped out! . .. I only said I would, to—steady 
him, and pull him together a bit! ... Then he 
tried to rush me into marrying him. He even went 
so far as to get a wedding licence. 

Lapy ALTHEA. A wedding licence ? 

Par (nodding). Unknown to me, of course, but—— 
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(breaking off) it was no use,—I couldn’t go on with it, 
so, I broke it off! 

Lapy Atruea (looking in front of her,—sadly) Poor 
boy! (Turning to Pat.) Was that why he went 
away so suddenly ? 

Par (nodding). Yes. That’s why I did all this. I 
felt it was my fault that he was missing, and I didn’t 
want him to lose this chance on my acvount. 

Lapy ALrHEa (gently). Then need you... spoil 
it all—now ? 

Pat (doggedly). It’s no use, Auntie,—I can’t help 
it if I do. It’s time we considered—(pointing to 
dressing-room)—the other Marmaduke a little. Think 
how he’s considered us, while he’s been here! Far 
more than Marmaduke himself ever did. He only 
agreed to go to Australia, out of consideration for 
you. (Determinedly.) But he shan’t do it. (Pas- 
sionately) I won’t let him go. So if you won't tell 
him the truth about it all, Z will. (And she starts 
impulsively to cross to the dressing-room door.) 

Lavy Azrsra (following Par towards door—clutch- 
ing her, desperately). No, Pat,—wait!... 

Par (impatienily). It isn’t safe to wait. (Fever- 
ishly.) We’s packing now. (Trying to free herself.) 
. « - Do let go, Auntie. 

Lavy Aurnia (clinging to her—desperately). No, 
listen! Ive thought of another way. VU go to 
Mortimer, and persuade him to let Marmaduke follow 
them, on the next boat. That would save everybody. 

Pat (shaking her nead). It’s no use putting it off. 
You never will persuade Uncle. (Trying to free 
herself.) Let’s tell him now. 


Lapy Aurnea. Yes, yes, we will, dear,—but we 
E 
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needn’t tell him this very minute. Give me time to 
ask Mortimer. I only want you to wait till I come 
back. (Insistenily) I insist, Pat. 

Pat (giving in—unwilling).~ Oh, very well,—but, 
do be quick. 

Lapy AuTHEa (hurrying up to door and then stopping 
and speaking back). Now you promise me, Pat ? 

Par (shrugging her shoulders). All right.' I won’t 
tell him—if I can prevent him going in any other way. 


(Enter MARMADUKE from dressing-room. He is fully 
dressed with the exception of his coat, which he carries 
in his hand.) 


MARMADUKE (coming in hurriedly). I say, I’ve just 
ripped the lining of my coat. (Holding up coat, inside 
out, and showing big rent in lining.) Caught it on a nail, 
confound it. Can somebody fix it up for me? 

Lapy AtrHEa (hurriediy—backing towards door). 
Pat will see to it for you. (Pointing to table). There’s 
my work-bag, Pat. (She hurries out through door 
ai back. Exit.) ) 

MARMADUKE (holding out coat to Par). D’you mind ? 

Part (taking it), Vildo it now. (She takes the coat, 
and sits B.C. table, takes needle and thread from work-bag, 
and begins to mend it.) 

MARMADUKE (watching her, and jingling a bunch of 
keys, dismally). I say,—why didn’t you tell me the 
truth about myself ? 

Pat (looking up sharply). What... Do you 
know ? 

MARMADUKE. I only know what Mortimer told me. 
(Ze sits on stool at foot of bed.) 
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Par (relieved). Oh! is that all you mean ? (She 
resumes her sewing.) 

MARMADUKE (gloomily). No wonder I wasn’t keen 
on getting my memory back. It must have been an 
instinct. (Taking a long breath and bracing himself.) 
--. Oh, well, what must be—must! But..ee 
it’s rather a sudden end to it all. 

Pat (without looking wp). All what? 

MARMADUKE (with a gesture round room). All this, 
and—you. Iwas so happy here. I feel sick at having 
to leave it all... and—you! 

Pat (with a quick glance at him—deliberately). Then 
why rush things s0? There are lots of other boats to 
Australia. 

MARMADUKE. Oh, lots—(jirmly)—but I must sail 
on this. 

Pat (demurely, as she sews his coat). Well, of course 
you’d miss the society of Miss Wyley, on any other 
boat, wouldn't you? ... How long does it take,—six 
weeks ? 

MARMADUKE (nodding gloomily). Yes! (Turning 
away and shutting his eyes at the bare thought of it.) 
. » - Good Lord !—six whole weeks ! 

Pat (with a sidelong glance at him). Yes! and on 
board ship too! Fancy! You’ll see her every day, 
and all day long. Think of it ! 

MARMADUEE (with a groan). Don’t! (He drops on 
siool at foot of bed—shutting his eyes again.) Id rather 
not think of it. 

Pat (looking up). Then you’d better go on packing. 

MARMADUKE (grumpily). I haven’t started yet. 
Pve only just found my keys. (Forlornly.) And even 
now,—I don’t know where anything is! 


ew 
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Pat ‘(soothingly). Never mind. Miss Wyley will 
be coming back here directly. 

MARMADUKE (springing up—furiously). I won't 
have her in here. 

Pat (with mock surprise). Why? .. . Think how 
she’d help you! Packing is just the sort of thing she 
could do. She has that kind of a look. Hasn’t she ? 

MARMADUKE (rather hufily). If you’re going to talk 
about Miss Wyley all the time,—I might as well make 
a start. (He crosses to the * Tall-boy” at back, and 
tries a key in one of the drawers. It evidently doesn’t fit. 
and mutters ‘‘ Damn” under his breath.) 

Par (over her shoulder). I don’t think Miss Wyley 
will approve of swear words. 

MARMADUEE (viciously). She'll hear lots from me! 
(With a@ burst of irritability.) ... Where are my 
collars? (Unlocking top drawer and savagely pulling 
it open, peering in.) No! nothing but papers in here! 
(Tumbling them over, with a grunt.).... Humph ! 
This is evidently my—unholy of unholies! 

Par (glancing sharply over her shoulder—hastily) 
Then I should lock it up. 

MaRMADUEE (grimly). No! I might as well know 
the worst about myself. (Taking out a handful of 
papers, and tossing them back one by one.) Bills !— 
bills, and—bills! . . . (Shaking his head.) Poor old 
mater ! 

Par (watching him—uncomfortably). Uadn’t you 
better—go on with your packing ? 

MARMADUKE. What’s this ? (Opening long offi- 
cial document, glancing at it and uttering a startled) . . . 


Good heavens! .. . (He turns and siares across at her 
in amazement.) 
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Pat. Whatever is the matter ? 

MARMADUKE (coming down c. and tapping the docu- 
ment—in a puzzled voice). ... Do you know what 
this is ? 

Pat (shaking her head). No! How should I? 

MARMADUKE (looking bewildered). It’s a licence! 
A wedding licence ! 

Par (with a startled cry). Oh-h-h! (She rises, and 
turns away, face to audience and gasps.) Good gracious ! 

MARMADUKE (looking from licence to her—mystified). 
Our names are on it! . . . (Bringing it down to her and 
pointing.) Look! .. . There’s my name—and there’s 
yours! .. . (Looking up at her—dazed by his imagined 
discovery.) .. . Why, this must mean that—at one 
time—you and I—were going to be—married ! 

Pat (wheeling round—startled). What on earth—— ? 

MARMADUEE (cuiting her short). We must have been! 
This licence proves it! . . . But—why didn’t you tell 
me ? 

Pat (in a desperate fix—avotding his eye). I—I~ 
(turning up)—Is that Aunt Althea ? 

MARMADUKE (siopping her). Never mind if it is! 
» - - (Holding up licence.) What’s the truth of it all ? 
-..- (Passing his hand across his brow.) I can’t 
remember a thing about it, but you must! ... Did 
we—break it off? 

Pat (desperately). N-no! 

MARMADUKE (suddenly—as a new light flashes across 
his brain). Why then. . . (gasping) Pat! ... you 
can’t mean—(holding up licence)—that—we are mar- 
ried ,—now ? 

Par (stariled, and backing away). No! No! No! 

MAaRMADUKE (eagerly). Then we’re going to be— 
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we must be! . . . I should never have got this licence | 
unless you’d promised to marry me,—and you said just 
now that we’d never broken it off, so—(He moves 
impulsively towards her.) 7 

Par (backing to door—at her wits’ end). No! Wait! 
I (She ‘‘ sticks,” breaks off, hastily.) ...1 must 
fetch Aunt Althea... she’s with Uncle Mortimer ! 
(She turns and runs to door.) 

MarMADUKE (following her up). Then let her stay 
with him! I’m not going to Australia now,—for fifty 
Mortimers ! 

Par (turning—quickly). What? 

MARMADUKE. Unless you'll come with me? 

Part (puzzled). I? ... How could I? 

MarMADUKE. Why, as my wife, of course!... 


So—will you ? 

Pat. Good gracious, no! 

MARMADUKE. You won't? ... All right! 
(Firmly.) Then, until you say you will ... I stay— 
here ! 

Par (her face suddenly lighting up). You really won’t 
go to Australia, to-morrow ? 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head firmly, and turning 
away). Not me! 

Par (in huge relief). Oh-h! Thank goodness for 
that ! 

MARMADUKE (turning—quickly). Eh? ... That 
sounds as though you do care for me, whatever you 
say! ... Then if I do stay here, you’ll—(holding up 
licence with a smile)—carry out this old contract, 
yet? . .. Is that what you meant ? 

Pat (backing out), N-no!...I only meant I 
didn’t want you to go to Australia—that’s all } 
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(She slips out quickly, still carrying the coat of MARMA- 
DUKE’S, which she was mending—and closes the door.) 


MARMADUKE (turning from door, and nodding con- 
fidenily, as he opens licence, and looks at it). That 
means: she! will! .. . (Holding licence out at arm’s 
length and surveying it beamingly.) What @ perfectly 
beautiful thing a wedding licence is! ... And when 
it’s got the two right names on it—priceless!... 
Ab-so-lutely priceless ! 

(At that moment there is a knock on the door behind him. 
He looks round sharply and then muiters, under his 
breath.) 

MarMADUKE. She’scomeback!... (Hetiptoes up 
to the door, silently, and suddenly flings it open, exclaiming 
triumphanily.) Now, I’ve got you! . 

(And finds himself face to face with Miss Wy try 

who stands in the doorway.) 


MarMADUKE (falling back—blankly). Oh!—Good 
Lord ! 

Miss Wvyury (entering—very matter-of-fact—as 
usual). Oh! we’ve just *phoned to the steamship 
people, and got you a berth. 

MarRMADUKE (smiling and glancing at the licence 
he holds). Oh!—have you? 

Miss Wvuiey. Yes, but the boat won’t sail until 
to-morrow evening—so we’re going to stay here to- 
night. 

MarMADUKE (still smiling, and nodding). Really! 
That will be jolly! 

Miss Wytey. So now you can go back to bed,— 
and have a good night’s rest, before you sail to- 
morrow. 
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MARMADUKE (politely). Thanks! But—I don’t 
think I shall sail to-morrow ! 

Miss Wy try (in sharp surprise). Why ? 

MARMADUKE (siniling and toying wiih the wedding 
licence). Well, I’ve just remembered a rather impor- 
tant ... contract I’ve entered into,—here. 

Miss WYLEy (sharply). But you definitely accepted 
Mr. Gregory’s offer. We’ve booked your passage. 
(Pointing to the licence.) You must get out of this 
other contract. 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head, smiling). Ym 
afraid I can’t do that. Besides,—I don’t want to. 
- . - You see, it’s rather an exceptionally good con- 
tract! (fe crosses to dressing-room door RB.) 

Miss Wytry (looking him up and down, wiih a 
puzzled frown, and then turning abruptly). I must 
discuss this with Mr. Gregory. (Goes up to door at 
back.) 

MARMADUEE (turning and nodding—amiably). Yes— 
do. 


(Miss WYLEY, without speaking, opens the door, at back.) 


MARMADUKE (at dressing-room door). Oh, Miss 
Wyley—tell him he’s not to dream of staying here an- 
other night on my account. 

Miss Wytey (tartly). When Mr. Gregory once makes 
up his mind to do a thing,—he does it ! 

MARMADUKE (amiably). Why, that’s just like me! 
When J once make up my mind not to do a thing,— 
TD Varo scon til 
(With a provoking grin and nod, he ewits through dressing- 

room door R.) 
(Miss Wyury stands looking after him for a moment, 
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then, through the dressing-room door, MARMADUKE is 

heard cheerily whistling, within.) 

Miss Wvyuiry (with sudden determination). Oh, 
this,is absurd! (She marches down determinedly and 
knocts sharply on dressing-room door and calls.) Mr. 
Marmaduke ! 


(There is no reply, but the cheery whistling goes on.) 

Miss Wyuey (crossly). Mr. Marmaduke! (Jrrii- 
abiy). Oh! do stop that whistling ! 

(The whisiling goes on inside.) 

Miss Wytrey (turning angrily). Oh, very well! 
I'll fetch Mr. Gregory! (She crosses up to door, is about 
fo go out, when she looks round at the lights.) Kar too 
many lights! ((She switches them all off, by switch L. 
of door and goes out, closing the door.) 


(The room is now in absolute darkness, except for a 
very faint red glow from fire, but not enough to light the 
room at all. 

Immediately after Miss Wy.Ley has closed the door 
at back there is a crash of broken glass, by French 
window, L.; the curtains are paried, lighting for a 
moment the figure of a man, who lurches in. The 
whistling is continued in the dressing-room R., sug- 
gesting that ** MARMADUKE ”’ is still there, as the man 
is heard stumbling and colliding with the furniture as 
he goes up, and his voice is heard in the darkness, 
muttering, irritably— 

** Where the blazes is that beas’ly switch ? ” 

(The hanging light over the bed is suddenly switched 
on, and the real Marmapuxke dressed in distinctive 
overcoat, and sofi felt hat, is discovered leaning up 
asainst doorpost, with his hand on swiich.) 
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N.B.—Throughout the following scene the stage is 
lighted by the single electric light over bed, the remainder 
of room remaining in half shadow. 

The real MARMADUKE has evidently been drinking, 
which he shows in manner, gait and speech, but he is 
quite pleasant, blandly smiling, and benign. The 
form of inebriation that is quite disarming, and 
evokes merely indulgent amusement. 

MARMADUKE (with his hand on switch, nodding and 
beaming complacently). Got it! Firs’ time!... 
(He pushes off from door and comes down unsteadily to 
chair B. of table, and drops into it heavily.) . . . Got 
that... firs’time! (Leans back with a sigh of content.) 
Ah-h-h!... No place like home! ... Get’s on a 
feller’s nerves a bit, now an’ then, but—no place like 
it! (He moistens his lips as though dry, looks across ie 
to where the spirit case is,—hoists himself—and makes 
a bee-line for it, muttering.) ... Talk about bein’ 
dry ... ’Abs’lute drought! . . . (He takes out whisky 
decanter and glass and brings them to table,—pours in 
whisky,—makes two or three shots with glass stopper and 
finally lands it in neck of decanter, muttering) Good 
shot! ... Got that, too! (Squirts soda into glass and 
takes a long drink.) Ah-h-h!... (Puts down glass 
on table, and stares solemnly across at bed, and nods.) 
That’s the ticket! . . . Timetogotobed! . .. But— 
question is (pointing with unstcady finger) . . . which 
bed? ... ’Cos I know, perfec’ly well, that one of 
"em... isn’t there! ...An’ if I get into the 
wrong bed,—it’ll be—(with a gesture)—a wash-out! 
- » + (He crosses to bed and sits down on lower side of it 
and smiles.) Got the right one—firs’ time ! (Pats bed 
benignly.) Good old bed!. . (Flings his hat on 
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floor, and then tries to take off each boot in turn, but gives 
it up. He tries to pull his overcoat, which is still but- 
toned, over his head, like a shirt,—and finally gives up all 
further attempts to undress and lies down on outside of 
bed, simply drawing a rug, from foot of bed, up over lower 
half of his body. His head sinks back on pillow, and he 
gives a sigh of contentment.) No bed like your own bed! 
(He stares at light above his head for n moment.) Con- 
found that light! .. . Can’t sleep with beas’ly light 
in your eyes. (Looks round for switch and turns over 
on his left side and switches it off, plunging room into 
complete darkness. 


There is a moment or two of darkness. A yawn 
is heard from bed, and the whistling is heard afresh from 
dressing-room, the door of which opens, and the original 
** MARMADUKE ”’ enters, still without coat, as when he 
made his last exit. 

(Re-enter ““ MARMADUKE ”’ R.) 

MARMADUEE (entering R., whistling, and switching on 
the light over bed only, by switch at dressing-room door, 
begins to cross, when his eye is caught by hat onfloor. He 
picks it up, looks at it, and looking up, his eye is neat 
caught by decanter on table ; he crosses straight to tt, with- 
out looking at bed—picks up empty glass.) Hullol... 

(There is a long drawn-out snore from the bed.) 

MARMADUKE (wheeling round, catching sight of the 
sleeping figure). The deuce! (He crosses swifily to 
lower side of bed and looks athim.) Well! Vmbhanged! 
(The man is lying on his side, facing up stage, so netiher 

MARMADUKE nor audience can see his face.) 
MarMADUKE. Whoonearth ? (He crosses round 

to upper side of bed and peers into the man’s face; and 
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starts back, with a cry.) Good Lord! ... (He looks 
again, and then rubs his eyes,—dazed.) I must be 
dreaming! (He touches the man—then feels himself 
—and stares at the man, utterly baffled.) This is weird! 
(He gives himself a shake,——pulls himself together, and 
then shakes the man lightly by the shoulder.) Were! wake 
up! ... (The figure makes no response and MARMa- 
DUKE mutters.) Well, one of us has got to wake up { 
(Shaking him again.) Who are you ? 


(The man on the bed mutters incoherently.) 


MARMADUKE. What?... Speak up! (He stoopy 
to listen, as the man again mutters something —MAaRMA- 
DUKE fraising his head, and repeating—puzzled.). . . 
“* Home, sweet home ” ? (Staring at the man.) What’s 
he mean by that? ... (Scratches his head, puziled, 
then takes a long breath and mutters.) Got to find out 
something about you,—somehow ! (Ze opens the 
man’s overcoat, and catches sight of something.) Ah} 
(He brings to light a gold cigarette and card case, opens it 
and takes out some visiting cards, looks at them, and 
exclaims sharply) My name on his cards? ... 
(He looks up,—staggered—then looks down at the man 
again—puzzled.) My cards! My face! ..., My 
bed! (Passing his hand across his brow, mystified.) 
Good Lord! . . . Which of us—is me ? 


(He stands gazing down at the sleeping figure, baffled, 
when there is a sharp knock at the door. He starts, 
looks round, then he Switches out the light over the bed, 
crosses up to door, and opens the door. Par is seen 
standing in the lighted corridor, with coat on her arm. 
They both siand sithouetted against the light.) 
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Par. Ive brought your coat. (Holding it out.) 
Why, yow’re all in the dark! 

MARMADUKE (nedding—in an odd voice). I am,— 
absolutely ! 

Par (seeing his grave, puzzled face). What’s the 
matter ? 

MARMADUKE (slowly). I don’t quite know. (Step- 
ping back, and motioning her to enter.) Come in. 


(Par comes in and stands just inside the door, looking at 
him curiously. He stands between her and the bed, 
masking tt, and looks at her in silence.) 


Par (anxiously). Has something happened ? 

MarMADUKE (nodding). Yes! .. . Id like to hold 
your hand for a minute, tomake sure that ... you’le 
quite—teal. 

(He siretches out his hand, but before he touches her there 
is a loud snore from the bed.) 

Pat (siarting—sharply). What wasthat ? ... Was 
it you ? 

MarMADUKE (glancing over his shoulder and then 
turning in the same puzzled manner). Im not sure. 
It was... one of us! 

Par (staring at him). One of you? ... What on 
earth do you mean ? 

MarmapDuKe. This! (He goes up to door, closesitand 
switches on the light over the bed, from switch at door, and 
opints to bed.) Look! and tell me if I’m—dreaming! 

Par (crossing to foot of bed, catching sight of the man, 
and giving a startled cry of recognition). Oh-h-h! 

MarMADUKE. Then you see him, too? ... (He 
wipes his brow, relieved.) Phew !... 1 thought my 
brain was playing tricks with me! 
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Pat (throwing down coat on stool at bed foot and going 
swiftly to upper side of bed). Was there been an acci- 
dent? (Stooping over the figure, and looking at hiy 
face.) What’s the matter with him ? 

MARMADUKE (going quickly to her, and taking her by 
the arm). Come away ! (Drawing her away from bed 
to Lc.) . . . It’s not a pretty sight for a gitl like you! 

Par (pointing to bed). You mean he’s (She breaks 
off.) 

MARMADUEE (picking up coat and putiing it on— 
nodding). Yes !—hopelessly ! 

Par (turning away with an exclamation of disgust), 
Oh-h-h!... (Then turning to him again.) How did 
he get here ? 

MarMavDuKE. I found him here. (Puzzled.) It 
was quite uncanny !—Did you notice? ... (Point- 
ing to bed.) He’s the very image of me / 

Par. Well, of course he is. (Poiniing.) It’s— 
Marmaduke ! 

MARMADUEE (startled—and staring at her). Who? 

Pat. Marmaduke !—I mean the real Marmaduke, 

MARMADUKE (echoing—puzzled). The “ real” Mar- 
maduke? ... (Starting suddenly.) Do you mean— 
I’m not Marmaduke ? 

Pat (nodding very gravely). I do. (She drops her 
eyes.) 


(The “ MarmMapuxe” she had created, stares at her, 
stunned, and there is a big pause.) 


MARMADUEE (speechless and bewildered for a moment, 
and then gasping).... But—if I’m not e e « wha, 
in Heaven’s name, am I? 


wae 
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Pat (raising her eyes,—slowly and simply). I—don’t 
—know ! 

MARMADUKE (staring at her, incredulously). But 
-.. you must/—You brought me here. (With a 
bewildered gesture.) ... Ican’t make it out,—unless— 
(pointing to figure on bed)—did you mistake me, for 
him ? 

Par (looking down—uncomfortably). Only just at 
first. 

MARMADUKE. But you all of you behaved as though 
I were Marmaduke, until five minutes ago. Why, you 
even let Mortimer believe I was—(breaking off, a new 
light in his eyes,—suddenly) ... Mortimer! (Turn- 
ing to her quickly.) Was that it? ... (Pointing to 
bed—sharply.) Have I been simply—used, to keep 
that fellow’s place warm for him ?—Was that the 
scheme ? 

Pat (distressed). Oh, don’t put it like that. There 
was no scheme. I just ... did it, before I thought 
what I was doing. 

MARMADUKE (astonished). ... You did it? 

Par. Yes. (Pointing to bed.) He was missing, and 
everything depended on his being here, and—the like- 
ness tempted me ;—so I—(dropping her eyes) I brought 
you in his place. (Tremulously.) I...I1 only 
wanted to... borrow you, for an hour or two! I 
never dreamt of it going on, like this. (Looking up.) 
Do try to forgive me. 

MARMADUKE (gently). That’s all right, only—(He 
turns away, rather blankly.) ... Vd sort of put my 
roots down here !—I felt we all... belonged; and 
now—(Turning to her with arueful smile.) Well, it’s a 
bit of a drop to suddenly find I’m just . . . nobody 
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again! (Shaking his head at her.) ... You never 
thought of that, did you? 

Par (distressed). I never thought of anyihing—or 
anybody but—(pointing to bed) him. Do say you 
understand. 

. MARMADUKE (a new light dawning on him—suddenly). 
Ves, by Jove! Ido. (Taking along breath—pointing.) 
--. Then he’s the man you’re going to marry! 

Pat (startled). What? ... No, no, no! 

MarMADUEE (taking licence out of his pocket). But— 
this ? 

Par. That’s nothing. He got it unknown to me. 
(Holding out her hand.) Give it to me. 

MARMADUKE. Wait. (Leaning forward—eagerly.) 
You’re sure you’re not going to marry him ? 

Par (emphatically). No! Never!—That’s all... 
over ! F 

MARMADUEE (with a sigh of relief). Ah-h-h !—Then 
—(putting licence in his pocket). Ill take charge of 
this,—I shall feel a bit safer. 

Pat (suddenly). Hsh!—(She looks round ai door, 
listening.) I thought I heard somebody. (Turning 
and pointing to bed in alarm.) They mustn’t see him, 
there—like that. 

MARMADUKE. They shan’t! (He goes swiftly up to 
door at back and locks it.) 

Pat (with a hopeless gesture). It’s no good. It’s 
bound to come out, now,—with both of you in the house, 

MARMADUKE. But, why should anybody know 
we’re both here? (Conjidently.) We won’t let them. 


(Enter Dawson, through dressing-room door R., carrying 
medicine boitle and glass. She switches on all the 
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lights at door as she enters, and crosses to c., without 
looking at the bed.) 
Dawson (to MARMADUKE). Your medicine, sir. 


(MARMADUKE and Par wheel rownd sharply, completely 
taken by surprise.) 
Pat (with a cry of dismay). Oh-h-h! 

(They stand and look at her, at a loss, for a moment, and 
Dawson looks back at them in surprise, and at that 
moment there is a loud snore from the bed.) 

Dawson (turning her head sharply and seeing figure 
on the bed). Good gracious !—who’s that ? 

Pat (dropping on to chair near table, with a resigned 
gesture). I knew it would come out! 


(Dawson looks sharply at Pat and then walks quickly 
to upper side of bed, puiting down medicine on “ tall- 
boy’? as she passes.) 


Dawson (looking at figure on bed and giving a sharp 
cry of recognition). ... It’s Mr. Marmaduke! (She 
turns and stares a moment at “ Marmaduke” and, then 
blurts out). YX knew, from the first, that you were not 
my Mr. Marmaduke! You couldn’t deceive me. — 

MARMADUKE (quietly). I never tried. 

Dawson (turning to bed, and laying her hand on the 
man’s shoulder, gently). Mr. Marmaduke! ... Mr. 
Marmaduke! ... It’s Dawson. 

(He makes no response, so she stoops over his face anxi- 
ously—and then suddenly looks across at MARMA- 
DUKE with sharp suspicion.) 

Dawson. What have you been doing to him? 

MARMADUKE (very quicily). Nothing. It’s—what 
he’s been doing to himself. 
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Dawson (kneeling beside the bed, loosening the man’s 
collar—and then looking across at Pat—angrily). 
Who’s been giving him brandy? ... The least drop 
flies to his head ;—you know that as well as I do, Miss 
Pat. You ought to have interfered. 

Pat. You’re wrong, Dawson—he came here like this. 
We .. . found him. 

Dawson (sceptically), That’sa queer story! (Then 
suddenly rising io her feet, determinedly.) We'll see 
what her ladyship and Mr. Gregory have to say to this ! 

Pat (springing forward in front of MarmMapDUKE), 
No, no, Dawson—you mustn’t. 

Dawson (roused). It’s no use, Miss Pat. Dve held 
my tongue up to this, but now Mr. Marmaduke’s come 
home, I will speak out,—if it costs me my place. 

MARMADUEE (shrugging his shoulders). ANI right, if 
you’re determined to do your Mr. Marmaduke a bad 
turn ; 

Dawson (arrested). I? ... Why, I'd rather cut 
my tongue out. 

. Marmapvvuxe. You needn’t do that, Dawson,— 
you’ve only got to—hold it. 

Dawson (shrewdly). While somebody else takes 
his place with Mr. Gregory ? 

MARMADUKE (soothingly). Nobody’s going to.—I 
simply took his place here, while he was . o + missing. 
Now he’s come back,—I’m going away. 

Dawson (eyeing MARMADUKE, Suardedly), Oh!— 
you say so. 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Fact !—So, if you'll help 
us, Dawson,—by this time to-morrow,--your Mr, 
Marmaduke will be safely on his way to Australia,— 
with Mr. Gregory, 
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Par (turning—in surprise and coming down to Mar- 
MADUKE). ... How can he? 

MARMADUKE. Why not ?—I got this berth for him 
by stepping into his shoes,—so, now—he’s only got to 
step into my shoes, and... take it! 

Pat (her face lighting up). Oh, if he only could! 


Dawson (looking down at the sleeping figure,—blankly). 


++. Australia!... That’s a long way ! 

Part (eagerly). Yes, but—it would be the making of 
him, in every way, Dawson,—you must see that. 

Dawson (regretfully). ... I suppose it would, but 
—who’ll look after him there ? (Looking down at him— 
tenderly.) ... Poor lamb! 

Pat (to MARMADUKE, pointing to bed). Will he be— 
all right, in time ? 

MarMADUKE. Course he will. You leave him to 
Dawson. (Looking round.) How can I get out, with- 
out being spotted ? 

Pat (suddenly). We'd forgotten !—Uncle Mortimer ! 
-—He may come here to see you any minute,—and if he 
finds him—(pointing to bed)—and in that state. .. 
Can’t you see ? 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Yes, by Jove!—That 
would dish us. (He thinks a minute,—suddenly.) I 
know. There’s another bed im the dressing-room— 
we'll take him in there. 

Pat. But, Uncle Mortimer may insist on seeing 
you—I mean Marmaduke—to-night. 

MarMaDvKE. Then I must siay here, that’s all,— 
and keep up appearances for him. There’s no other 
way. Besides—(jerking his head towards bed)—I can 
keep an eye on him, too! 
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Dawson (quickly). I can do that, sir—thank you. 
Pll go and get the bed ready now. 


(Dawson takes a step towards dressing-room, when there 
ts a sharp knock on the door at back. They all start 
and turn -arrested and look at the door. DAwson 
crosses swiftly up to it, and listens. The door is 
tried,—and voices are heard indistinctly in corridor, 
off—then they die away.) 

Dawson (leaving door, and crossing towards dressing- 


room, hurriedly). They’ve gone round to the other 
door.—I’ll stop them. 


(She disappears through dressing-room door, and closes it 
behind her.) 

Pat (turning to MARMADUKE, anxiously). Oh, shall 
we ever be able to manage it? ... (Pointing to bed)— 
Won’t they notice the difference between you, even 
to-morrow ? 

MARMADUKEE (looking across at figure on bed). Yes! 
—I'm afraid he will look a bit washed out ! (Thinking 
—suddenly.) By Jove! Ihave it! (He goes quickly 
to table, and half jills the empty glass there with brandy 
from decanier.)... VU prepare the ground a bit,— 
to-night. 

Pat (pointing to glass—puzzled). What’s that for? 

MARMADUEE (pointing to figure on bed). Wve got 
to... imitate him! (Holding up glass.) This is 
to bluff Mortimer, when he comes in to see me. 


(There is a sharp knock on door at back, and the door is 
again tried. Par and MarMavUKE stand listening. 
Then there is a louder peremptory knock and the 
handle is rattled impatiently, and MorTIMER’s voice 
ts heard, on the oastside.} 
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Mortimer (off—sharply). Marmaduke ! 

Par (stifles a cry with her hand, and whispers in 
alarm). It’s Uncle Mortimer! (Pointing to bed)... 
We're too late! 

Mortimer (off—shaking the handle). Marmaduke ! 
—I want to speak to you. (He calls—off.) ... Miss 
Wyley—Miss Wyley... I can’t get in here. 

MarMADUKE (turning to Pat—in a hurried whisper). 
We may just have time. (He puts duwn glass on table, 
and crosses swiftly to the bed—jerking his head towards 
dressing room.) Open that door. 


(Pat runs to dressing-room door, and MARMADUEE Slips 
his arms under the sleeping man to lift him.) 


Pat (turning from dressing-room door, in dismay). 
It’s locked! 

MarMaDUEE (letting the man fall back on the bed). 
Damn ! 


(There is renewed knocking on the other door and Miss 
WvLey’s voice is heard outside.) 


Miss Wy ey (off—calling through door). Mr. Mar- 
maduke.—He must be asleep ! 

Mortimer (off). Then ’'m going to wake him up! 
(He hammers on door.) 

Pat (in a despairing whisper). It’s no use. You'll 
have to let him in. 

MARMADUKE (pointing to window, L.). Out of 
sight !—quick ! 
(Pat runs across and hides herself behind window 

curtains, L.) 


(MaARMADUKE then goes and draws the whole of the bed- 
clothes from lower side of bed, and draws them 
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completely over the sleeping figure, giving the illusion 
of an empty bed with the clothes flung back.) 


Mortimer (off—hammering on the door and shouting) 
MArMADUKE ! % 


(MARMADUKE gives one final glance at the bed, and then 
up at window, to make sure everything is all right, 
and then picks up glass of brandy from table.) 


MARMADUKE (picking up glass). Now for the big 
bluff! (He goes up—assuming sleepy voice.).... 
All ri’—all ri’—I’m coming. (He unlocks the door and 
discloses MoRTIMER and Miss Wyunry in doorway. He 
stands, and blinks at them, sleepily—rubbing his eyes.) 
- +. Hullo—is it you, Mort’mer? ... Wha’s 
wrong ? 

Mortimer (sharply). That’s what we want to know. 
(Irritably.) Well ?—Are you going to keep us outside, 
on the mat, all night? 

MARMADUKE (still acting, being only half awake). 
No—no !—come in, Mort’mer—come in. (He steps 
aside and leads the way down to table L.C@.)} . . « Must 
have dropped asleep in my chair. (And he siis limply 
into chair by table with glass in his hand.) 


(MortIMER comes down to R. of him and stands eyeing 
him curiously, and Miss WyLEY comes down L. of 
table.) 


MARMADUKE (still blinking—and speaking rather 
indistinctly). Want to see me, ’bout something, 
Mort’mer ? 

Mortimer (frowning—gruffly). Yes !—What’s all 
this foolery about your not coming to Australia ? 

MARMADUKE (smiling. benignly). ... Don’t know 
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what you mean, Mort’mer. I am coming with you 
to Australia. 

Miss Wy Ley (astonished). What? 

Mortimer (irritably). Good heavens !—don’t you 
know your own mind, for five minutes ? 

Miss WyLrey. You distinctly told me you’d entered 
into some sort of an engagement here. 

MarMaDUKE (nodding—agreeably) Qui’ right!.. 
Perfee’ly right! But—I’ve decided to waive that,— 
(he makes a gesture with his glass)—jus’ . . . waive it 
that’s all. 

Miss WyYLey (pointing to glass—sharply). What's 
that you’ve got ?—Bromide ? 

MARMADUKE (smiling). No! (Nodding across 
room.) ... Bromide’s over there, this is—brandy. 

Miss WvLey (impaiienily). Give it to me! (She 
deliberately takes the glass out of his hand.) 

MARMADUKE (beaming at her politely). Thanks! 
... Fact is, I was feeling a bit—faint. Packing 
an’ allthat. Too much for me !—Felt abit .. . light- 
headed—you know! (He smiles seraphicaily.) And 
now, I’m quite .. . light-headed ! 

Miss Wvyiey (turning away, annoyed). Oh-h-h! 
(She sets glass down on table.) 

Mortimer (frowning at him, and pointing to glass). 
You'll have to cut out all that sort o’ thing, if you’re 
coming with me to Australia. 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Jus’ what I thought, 
Mort’mer. (With a bland smile.) So I thought Pd 
make sure of that one,—before I went. 

Morrimer (firing up). What ? 

Miss Wyieyv (hurriedly to Mortimer in an under- 
tone). He doesn’t know what he’s saying. 
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MorrTimer (frowning—to MARMADUKE). Thought 
you seemed a bit too good to be true, to-day. 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head). °Fraid I shall be 
worse to-morrow, Mort’mer. I shall look worse, any- 
way!... Not used to it! (With a mock shudder. 
«+. Can’t stand brandy ... never could! (Shak- 
ing his head.) That’s worst of it! .. . (With comic 
injured tone.) Leas’ 1i’1 drop of anything ... flies to 
my head! ... Beas’ly nuisance! 

Mortimer (a liiile mollified). Oh! well 1—if that’s 
all it amounts to 


(The dinner gong is heard—off.) 

MortTIMER (starting). Hullo! (Glancing at watch.) 
Time for dinner. (To Miss Wyv.ey.) Come along. 
(Moving towards door—over his shoulder.) Yl talk to 
you, in the morning. I’m not at all sure I shall take 
you, yet. 


(Miss WYLEY goes to door.) 


MARMADUEE (over his shoulder confidently). Oh yes, 
you will, Mortimer. You never go back on your word 
— everybody knows that. “ A bargain’s a bargain,” you 
know. 

Mortimer (grimly). Yes, and sometimes it’s a 
devilish bad bargain, too! (Curily.) Good night. 


(MortIMER goes up to door, and is just going out when 
there is a loud snore from under the bed-clothes. 
Mortimer turns and looks sharply back into room, 
puzzled, unable to locate it, “ MARMADUKE,” 
realizing danger of discovery of the other M. armaduke, 
instantly gives a similar snore himself, from chair, 
MorrimMer comes down and looks at “ MARMADUKE,” 
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who lies back in chair, with his eyes shut—shamming 
sieep.) 
MorrTimer (eyeing him, and nodding). M’m!—So 
that was it! (Going up to door, muttering.) I believe 
I will take him—(grimly). That ll ‘‘ wake him up!” 


(MARMADUEE’S eyes are wide open as MoRTIMER says 
this, and hidden by high back of chair, he chuckles 
silently, as MorvTIMER ewits at back and bangs the 
door.) 

Pat (peeping out from curtains, cautiously). Wave 
they gone? 

MARMADUKE (getling up and nodding). Yes, and 
nicely prepared for any little difference between— 
(pointing to man on bed and then to himseif)—us, in the 
morning ! 

Pat. Oh-h !—So, that’s why you did all this ! 

MARMADUKE (nodding). Yes! They won’t be sur- 
prised if—(pointing to bed)—Master Marmaduke ts a bit 
washed out, and unlike—(tapping himself)—“ himself,” 
—now ! 

Pat. You’re simply wonderful!—You think of 
everything ! 

MARMADUKE (shcking his head). 1 wish J could !— 
I’d give anything in the world if I could only remember 
who I was ! and—(going nearer)—whether I really have 
a wife,—somewhere ? 

Pat (mischievously). Why?... Do you want 
one ? 

MaRrMADUKE (looking into her eyes). Yes!..-« 
But... only one,—that’s just it! 


(There is a sudden smothered choking snore from bed.) 
MARMADUEE (siéarting), Oh! good Lord !—he’s chok- 
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ing! (Hurrying up to bed.) We'd forgotten him! 

(He flings back the bedclothes from the sleeping figure, 

who nutiers, incoherently.) 

(MARMADUKE sioops over him, listens to his mumbling 
and then looks up and smiles.) 

MARMADUKE...- He’sallright! ... Heseemed 
to like it! 

Pat. What did he say ? 

MARMADUKE (grins). He said—‘** No bed like your 
own bed!” ... (The dummy on bed mutiers again 
and MARMADUKE leans over him saying.) What's that? 
-.. (He listens and then looks up at Pat.) ... He 
said ‘‘ good luck !”’—We’ll take that as an omen !— 
(He takes the limp hand of figure on bed and shakes it— 
warmly.) ... Same to you, old chap !—Good luck to. 
both of us! (And he stands shaking the hand of his 
unconscious “* double”? on the bed as— 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


END OF SECOND ACT. 


(This act plays forty minutes.) 


ACT II. 
NOTES FOR AMATEURS. 


I. Licgutinc. The lighting of this act is really much 
simpler than it appears. To begin with, all the 
electric switches are merely ‘“‘ dummy ” ones ;— 
all the lights being worked from the ordinary 
switch board, at the proper cues,—which are 
quite definite and clear. 

The most important light is the one over the 
bed, which is quite vital to the drama of the 
scene. ‘This, and one other light, at the fireplace 
end, are all that are required. When Miss 
WyLey switches off the room lights, on her exit 
in the middle of the act,—footlights, and all 
lights, must be switched off at the same moment, 

When the real MarmMaDUKE enters, he 
switches on the light over bed only,—and foot- 
lights should be “‘ checked ” to correspond with 
the reduced light in the room,—all the real light 
being thus concentrated on the bed. 

This lighting is used (with exception of the 
brief period when Marmapuxe, on the bed, 
plunges the room into darkness) for the scenes 
that immediately follow, until Dawson enters 
with medicine glass, and switches on all lights, 
which, together with footlights, remain up until 
the end of the act. 
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Il. Tue “Dovuste” Cancer. This is also quite 
easy to work. When MArRMADUKE makes his 
exit on the line ‘‘ When I make up my mind 
mot to do a thing, I don’t.”’—leaving Miss 
Wy try on the stage,—her little scene of knock- 
ing at dressing-room door,*etc., gives him time 
to go round the back of scene, slip on overcoat 
and hat, and be ready to enter through French 
window, as the real MARMADUKE, the moment 
she makes her exit ;—thus,—not only avoiding 
a stage wait—but bringing about a surprise 
entrance. The whistling in the dressing-room, 
suggesting that he is there all the time,—is, of 
course, done by some one else. 

Then later, when he lies down on the bed, and 
switches out the light,—the moment he has 
done so, he slips off the bed, steals through the 
opening between the flats above the bed, and, 
covered by the darkness, his place is taken by 
the actor who plays the “‘ dummy,” who takes 
MARMADUEE’s place on bed, taking the same 
position he was in when he switched out the 
light—(i.e. lying on his left side, facing up stage) 
and drawing up rug over his legs, thus complet- 
ing the illusion, He remains in this position for 
the remainder of the act, so that his face is 
turned away from audience, and is thus never 
seen. 


N.B. The distinctive overcoat worn by Mar- 
MADUKE can be slipped off by him, as he 
makes his exit, and handed to “ dummy,” who 
slips it on as he enters to take MARMADUKE’S 


place,—if two identical overcoats are not easily 
procurable. 


This quick change should be made as rapidly 
as possible, and any wait that is occasioned, 
can be filled in by yawns, and Imutterings of 
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*“ Tlome, Sweet Home,” by MARMADUKE, as he 
steals off,—and by the whistling of some popular 
tune by the whistler, in the dressing-room. 

The moment the “ dummy” is on the bed, 
MaRMADUKE enters, in his shirt sleeves from 
the dressing-room, taking up the whistling, him- 
self, as he comes in, and switches on the light ;— 
thus securing a second “surprise ’’ entrance. 
Both quick changes are really quite simple, and 
work quite smoothly, and most effectively, with 
a few rehearsals. 

When, later, MARMADUKE covers up the 
* dummy ” completely with the bedclothes, the 
illusion of an empty bed will be helped by the 
“dummy” turning over on his face,—thus 
avoiding the sharp profile of the side-ways 
figure under the clothes. 


TI, ProereRriers. 


On Stage. Ash tray and cigarettes on bed 
table.—Book on centre table. Spirit decan- 
ter, glass and syphon on small table down L- 
Silver running cup on “ Tall-boy »? (or chest 
of drawers). Papers, and wedding licence, 
in small drawer of same. 

Off Stage. Rubber hot-water bottle (with red 
flannel cover)—Medicine bottle and glass (for 
Dawson)—Work-bag, containing needle and 
thread (for Lady A.)—-Dinner gong. 


IV. Furnirore. Ordinary single bed, with small bed 
table below it,—and stool, or seat of some kind, 
at foot. Dark coloured coverlet—and dark 
coloured rug across foot of bed for MARMADUKE. 

Qld fashioned “ Tall-boy,”’ or chest of drawers, 
against back wall. 

Round smoking table and easy chair L.c. 

Small ordinary chair, by Tall-boy at back. 
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Small table, with decanter, ete., below French 
window, L. 

Dummy electric switches below dressing- 
room door R., above bed, and on fire-place side of 
door at the back. 

Electric light, either bracket or hanging, over 
head of bed. 


ACT Il. 


The Scene is the Hall (same as Act 1)—on the following 
morning. 

Dawson ts discovered u.c., betiveen the table and the 
doors, standing beside a suit case and a bag. Enter 
@ Cuavurreur, through door wu. 

Dawson (pointing to luggage). These are the laste 


(CaavurFEuR picks up bags and goes to door with them.) 


(Enter Lapy Susan through door u.) 

Lapy Susan. Good morning, Dawson. (Glancing 
back at CHAUFFEUR as he goes out with luggage.) Mr. 
Gregory going already ? 

Dawson. No, my lady—they’re taking his luggage 
to the station, first. 

Lavy Susan (glancing after it—half to herself). And 
Marmaduke’s, too,—from the look of it! (Turning to 
Dawson.) Is Lady Althea down yet ? 

Dawson. No, my lady, she (She stops— 
hesitates, and then after an apprehensive glance round— 


speaks mysteriously.) ... Mr. Marmaduke,—I mean 
our Mr. Marmaduke—has—come home ! 

Lapy Susan (nodding). And—slightly damaged, 
Ihear. Lucky he blew in quietly, eh, Dawson? Miss 
Pat told me all about it, on the ’phone. Has Lady 
Althea seen him yet ? 
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Dawson (glancing up towards archway). I rather 
think he’s in her room, now. You see, we didn’t let 
her ladyship know he’d come home—last night. We 
didn’t want her to see him .. . looking—like that. 

Lapy Susan (nodding, shrewdly). Quite right! 
(Shaking her head.) But, I expect he has a slightly 
. « » “this side up with care ” sort of a look,—to-day ! 


(Enter MarMADUKE (ihe real MARMADUKE) on land- 
ing, at back. He is wearing the distinctive light over- 
coat he wore on his arrival in previous act—and carries 
his hat. He looks pale, dull-eyed, and generally washed 
out, and in the morning light looks slightly different 
from his counterpart—and also his speech and manner, 
subily mark their individuality. He appears during 
Lavy Susan’s speech, and stands in archway, eyeing 
her gloomily, and as she finishes—he speaks.) 
MARMADUKE (gruimpily). Speakin’ about me ? 


(Lapy Susan and Dawson both siart and turn round.) 

Lapy SuSAN (as she catches sight of him). Oh! there 
you are! I thought you were with your mother. 

MARMADUKE (jerking his head backwards). Just 
lefther! . . .—Had to. (Irritably.) She would rake 
up—last night—Wouldn’t let it rest. ... ‘ What 
time did I come home, last night?” As if J knew! 
- . + “Why didn’t I go to her room to see her—last 
HIgh Ge Ba? Me 

Lapy Susan (eyeing him—significantly). H’m !— 
Did she look at you ?—-She might have guessed! ... 
(Nodding at him.) You do look a wreck this morning, 
and no mistake ! 

MARMADUKE (irritably). Well, what if 1 do? ... 
What J can’t stick is you all thinking that I look like 
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—(jerking his head backwards)—that blighter in my 
room, there! (Coming down into Hall, and crossing to 
table, c.,—resentfully.) Hanged if I can see we're so 
desperately alike ! 

Lapy Susan (eyeing him—grimly). Don’t flatter 
yourself,—you’re quite distinct (significantly)—ihis 
morning! (Turning to Dawson.) Do you think Mr. 
Gregory noticed the difference between them, Dawson ? 

Dawson. He hasn’t seen Mr. Marmaduke yet, my 
lady. 

MarmapDuxe. No!—I’m just off now, to... fall 
on his neck. (Looks round.) Where is the old— 
Juggernaut ? 

Lapy Susan (glancing quickly round, warningly). 
Hsh-h ! 

MARMADUKE (grumpily). Why should I shish ? 
(Pitching his hat on to table c.) All very well for you, but 
—Ive got to be—jugged! 

Lapy Susan (eagerly). Then you're going to 
Australia? You’ve really made up your mind? 

MARMADUEE (standing, hands thrust in his trousers 
pockeis, staring in front of him). No /—never do. I 
shall wait to the last minute, and—toss for it. 

Lapy SusAN (exasperated). Oh-h-h !—(Crossing and 
giving his shoulder a shake.) .«- Can’t you see 3 

Marmaduke (iurning with a sudden violent burst of 
irritation). Look here, Aunt Susan, I’m not going to 
be rushed. I—I—(Suddenly dropping his hat and 
clasping his hands to his head, and shutting his eyes.) 
...Oh-b-h! What a head I’ve got this morning! 
(Sitting down at table and leaning his head on his hands.) 
I'd like to... sell it! 

Lapy Susan (impatiently). Never mind your head ! 

H 
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You must go with Mortimer. It’s your duty to go. 
MarRMADUKE (between his hands). Oh, duty be 


d 

Lapy Susan (sharply, cutting the last word short). 
Marmaduke ! 

MARMADUKE (sitting up—resentfully). Well, when 
people begin talking about “* duty,” you can always bet 
your life they mean something beastly uncomfortable, 
that somebody else has got to do! (Starting wp, im- 
patiently, and looking round.) Where’s my hat ? 


(Dawson hands it to him, and he turns towards door.) 


Lapy Susan. Wait a bit. (Pointing to door.) 
Are you prepared to meet Mortimer? ... Has any 
one coached you, in... your part? 

MARMADUKE (impatiently). Yes !—(Jerking his head 
up stage.) That double of mine. He’s given me the 
tip. When I get stuck I’ve got to do the “lost 
memory” stunt. Simply say—‘‘ Can’t remember.” 
That'll get me out of any old muddle. 

Lapy Susan (delightedly). Of course! (Nodding 
at him.) You owe a lot to—(pointing wp)—that 
“double” of yours, young man. I hope you’ve thanked 
him. 

MARMADURE (staring at her). “Thanked him?” 
- - + What for? Why, he’s absolutely enjoyed... 
being me, for a bit. Why, he was so bucked about 
it, that I believe he’d have even (nodding impres- 
stvely)—lent me money !—(pausing, and then aditing)— 
only, it would have been my own! ... That is, 
if I'd had any here,—which I hadn’t ! 

Lapy Susan (amused in spite of herself). Not you! 
(Going towards the door.) Tell Lady Althea I’ look 
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in later, Dawson. (Turning at door.) Aren’t you 
coming out, Marmaduke ? 
MARMADUKE (hesiiating, and then, throwing his hat 
down on table again). No! Ive changed my mind. 
Lapy Susan (with a despairing gesture). Oh-h! 
You’re hopeiess ! 


(She exits, u., leaving the door open.) 

MarMapuKeE (looking after LaDy SUSAN and then 
turning to Dawson—hurriedly). Isay, get mea nip of 
brandy, Dawson, will you? 

Dawson (folding her hands and shaking her head). 
No! I daren’t, Mr. Marmaduke. The other Mr. 
Marmaduke told me not to. 

Marmapuke (disgustedly). Well, that’s the limit ! 
. . . (Indignantly.) Who does he think he is? ... 
Timself—or—me ? 

(Miss WyLxEy’s voice is heard speaking off, through open 
door, L.) 

Miss Wvtey (off). Bring those wall-papers in here. 

MarMADUKE (jerking his head towards door). Who’s 
that ? 

Dawson (in a hurried whisper). Miss Wyley—Mr. 
Gregory’s secretary. 

MarMADUKE. Oh Lord! .. . (Flurried.) I say— 
do I know her? 

Dawson (hurriedly). Yes. Yes! 

(Enter Miss WYLEY in hat and coat, through door tu.) 

Miss Wvyiry (catching sight of MarmMapUKE— 
briskly). Good morning. 

MarMADUEE (nodding—awkwardly). Good morning ! 
Miss ...er...’ Morning. (He wipes his brow ner- 
vouslu.) 
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Miss Wvtey (looking at him sharply). Why, what’s 
the matter? ... (suddenly.) I hope you haven’t 
changed your mind again? . . . You know what you 
promised us, last night ? 

MARMADUKE (gaping at her, completely at sea, and 
stammering). N-no—y-yes!... thatis ... (Turn- 
ing to Dawson desperately in a low voice.) It’s no 
use, Dawson, I must have a nip of something, to pull 
myself together. 

Miss WYLEY (overhearing him—knowingly). A hair 
of the dog that bit you, eh? 

MARMADUKE (wheeling rownd—startled). What? 
e - » (He stares at her, puzzled.) Well—I’m hanged. 

Miss Wy.tery (fo Dawson). You leave him to me, 
Dawson,—Ill prescribe for him. ( Turning to Marma- 
DUKE.) You're siill my patient, you know,—just as 
you were yesterday. 

MARMADUKE (backing a little—nervously). Am 1? 
-.. (Hastily.) I mean—was 1? 

Miss Wytry (staring at him). Well !—you are “‘ at 
sea” to-day! 

Dawson (speaking back as she goes up,—with a signi- 
ficant glance at MarMADUKE). His memory is rather 
bad this morning, Miss. 

MARMADUKE (taking her cue—quickly, to Muss 
Wytey). Yes! yes !—that’s it! I—can’t remember, 
y know,—can’t remember—anything | 


(Dawson nods approvingly and ewiis through archway.) 


Miss WYLEY (shaking her head at him meaningly). 
You must have been... mistaking the brandy, for 
the bromide again, after we left you last night! 
She crosses briskly to sofa and looks sharply back, over 
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her shoulder, at him.) Why, you're not like yourself, 
this morning ! 

MarMaDuKE (shuffling and avoiding her eye—un- 
easily). No !—i—er—don’t feel exactly ... in the 
pink, as you might say. 

Miss WyLEy (sitting, writing rapidly in her notebook, 
and then tearing out the sheet). No—‘ pink” is hardly 
the word. (Crossing briskly and holding out the paper 
to him.) There! You go down to the Chemist’s 
and get him to fix that up for you. It’s the best pick- 
me-up in the world. 

MARMADUEE (takes the paper, looks at it, and then at 
Miss Wytey, and for the first time since his entrance— 
he smiles. He stands beaming at her, lost in wonder and 
admiration). A pick-me-up—what? Well! Think 
0’ that now! ... I call that downright sporting of 
you! (Suddenly seizing her hand and wringing wt 
warmly.) You’re a pal! 

Miss Wytry (with a nervous little laugh). Well! 
It’s the first time you’ve ever called me that! (Looking 
at him.) You know, you puzzle me, to-day ! 

MarMapvuke (picking up his hat and shaking his 
head). I dow tthink! Why, you understand me to a 
“7? (Confidentially.) You're the one and only 
sympathetic soul I’ve met to-day! (He nods—crosses 
to door u., turns.) You know, you’re absolutely 
thrown away as a secretary. You ought to be— 
married. 

Miss Wvuey (sharply—staring at him). What? 

MARMADUKE (dead scrious). Why on earth aren’t 
you? 

Miss Wvyiey (with a laugh). Well!—what a 
question ! 
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MarMapDvuxke (at door). Well,—a girl who under- 
stands a feller, and, instead of ragging him next 
morning, just hands him—(holding up paper)—a 
friendly ‘‘ pick-me-up,”’—well,—as a wife,—she’d be 
absolutely priceless!— (He claps on his hat, and 
disappears through door U.) 


(Miss WyLry turns with a smile, and nods to herself 
complacently. Enter u. a very sleepy-looking rural 
PAPER-HANGER, with some rolls of wall-paper under 
his arm.) 

Miss Wviey (turning—tarily). Well,—Rip Van 

Winkle,—been having another little nap ? 


(PAPER-HANGER gives a sheepish smile and lays wall- 
~ papers on table c.) 


Miss WYLEy (unrolling one, handing it to him). Just 
hold that up, for me to see. 


(The PAPER-HANGER unrolls paper, and holds it up in 
front of him. The paper is “noisy,” and aggressive, 
in both pattern and colour.) 

Miss WYLEy (critically—head on one side). M’yes. 

e . . It certainly does “‘ shout”? a bit,—but it shouts 

—‘* Money’! (Nods to herself.) Yes—it looks like— 

us. 


(Enter Mortimer through door u., wearing square- 
topped bowler hat, and overcoat.) 


Mortimer (bustling in—impatiently). Come, come 
Miss Wyley. Haven’t you fixed up those wall-papers, 
yet? ... Where is everybody? (Pulling out his 
watch.) WHalf-past eleven, and nobody down yet? 
«.. (Snorting.) Ptcha! Never saw such a house. 

Miss WyLery (pointing to wall-paper). Thats the 
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paper I’ve chosen for the drawing-room. It was quite 
a bargain. 
Mortimer. Bargain be hanged! When it comes 
to my own house,—I want the best they’ve got. 
Miss Wrtey. It was the best. It was so expen- 
sive, that they couldn’t find anybody who’d buy it,— 
that’s why I got it so cheap. 


(Enter Lavy ALTHEA, on archway landing, wearing 
garden hat, and dressed for walking.) 


Lapy Auruea (smiling on the world at large). Good 
morning, everybody. 

Mortimer (turning and seeing her). Oh, there you 
are, Althea! Morning. Just about given you up. 

Lapy Auruea (placidly). Yes, mafraid lama bit 
late. (Coming down.) I suppose I’m the last down, 
as usual ? 

Morrimer (sardonically). Oh, no! You’ve beaten 
that son of yours. 

Lapy AuTueEA (catches sight of roll of wall-paper— 
the man is still holding). Oh-h! What a perfectly 
appalling paper ! 

Mortimer (bristling). Appalling? ... Why, Miss 
Wyley chose it herself. 

Lapy Autuea (sweetly). Oh—for Australia! ..° 
Oh, well,—it may look all right,—there. 

Mortimer (obstinately). Yes! and itll look all right 
here ! : 

Lapy AurHEA. Oh well, it may... with a coat 
of colour-wash over it! (With another glance at tt, 
closing her eyes.) No... two coats, I think ! 

Mortimer (fo Miss WYLEY). Well, that’s that! 
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Miss WyYLeEyY (fo PArER-HANGER). We'll settle the 
dining-room’ next. Come along. 
(The PapPeR-HANGER gathers up rolls of paper and 
follows Miss Wy.ry to dining-room, R.) 
Mortimer (sharply). Yes, yes—get a move on. 


(Eavitt Miss WyLrey and PApER-HANGER into dining- 
TOOM R.) 


Mortimer (turning to Lapy A.trnHea). Where’s 
Marmaduke ? . . . Hasn’t he got up yet ? 

LaDy ALTHEA (nervously). N-no—he’s had _ his 
breakfast in bed, poor dear! ...I1 think he must 
have taken something yesterday, that ... disagreed 
with him. (Crossing to bell.) Vll send Dawson 
to hurry him up. (Pulling bell.) 

MortTIMER (pointing). That bell doesn’t ring. 

Lapy ALTHEA. Oh dear! All the bells seem to 
have gone wrong, since Miss Wyley had them put 
right. (Catching sight of bow of ‘“‘ Patience”? cards 
on mantel-piece and taking it up.) Oh! I nearly 
forgot! [ve got a little present for you Mortimer. 
(She crosses to him and holds it out.) 

Mortimer (taking box). What’s this ? 

LApy ALTHEA. It’s a—a game, Mortimer, 

MorRTIMER (contemptuously). Ptcha !—I’ve got no 
time for games. 

Lapy AtrHEeA. No, but you will have, some day, 
Mortimer, and then, this will be just the very thing for 
you. 

MortiMER (opening bow lid). What is it ? 

Lapy AtTHEA. Well, they call it—“‘ Patience ” { 

Mortimer (slowly turning box over, with a chuckle), 
* Patience ’’—eh? ... Ha! Good! ... That’s one 
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to you, Althea! (Holding up boz.) Supposing you 
teach me, eh? 
Lapy AurHEeA. I’m afraid there isn’t time—now. 
Mortimer. No, but there would be (significantly) 
in Australia ! 
Lapy Aurura (surprised). Australia ? 
Mortimer Yes! Why not come out, later on, and 
e - » (avoiding her eyes) have a look at Marmaduke. 
Lapy ALTuEa (winking and smiling). I believe I 
will! 
(Enter Pat, t., from garden, wearing hat and preity out- 
door frock.) 


Pat. The builder’s here, Uncle Mortimer. 

Mortimer. Yes, and an hour late! (Crosses L.) 

Par (laughs). Oh, that’s nothing. They don’t 
know they’re alive in this part of the world. 

Mortimer (at door, explosively). Course they don’t 
know they’re alive,—they’re not / 


(He flings out, and bangs the door.) 


Par (with a look round the room). Where’s Miss 
Wyley ? 

Lapy ALTHEA (with a helpless gesture). Everywhere ! 
..» Really, Pat! If that girl doesn’t go to Australia 
soon, I shall! 

Par (bubbling with excitement). Auntie! What 
d@’you think? I believe I’ve found his relations ! 

Lapy AttTHea (mystified). Whose ? 

Par (excitedly). Why, Marmaduke’s of course! 
Not your Marmaduke’s,—-mine. 


(Lapy Aurea looks at her in sharp surprise.) 


Par (rushing on). Well, you know what 1 mean! 
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(Pointing off, u.) His solicitor has just phoned up from 
the station. “He’s on his way here, now, as fast as 
the village fly can crawl. (Eecitedly.) I must tell 
him. Where is he ? 

Lapy Aurea (pointing up stage). Keeping Gut 
of sight until Mortimer’s gone. 


(Enter Dawson on. archway landing, u.) 


Dawson (looking rownd hall and speaking down). 
Excuse me, but have you seen Mr. Marmaduke, my 
lady ? 

Lapy AurHea (surprised). Isn’t he in his room ? 

Dawson. No, my lady; I left him here, with Miss 
Wyley. 

Par (sharply). With Miss Wyley ? (Turning to Lapy 
ALTHEA.) Good gracious! I shope he hasn’t shied 
at her,—and bolted again! 


Lapy ALTHEA (in consternation). Oh-h-h ...e 
Pat! 


(Enter Miss Wytry from dining-room. She stands in 
doorway.) 


Miss Wy.ey (speaking back into room). That’s all 
in there. Go into the conservatory next. (Miss 
WYLEY goes down, c.) 

Lapy AtrnEa (anziously). Have you any idea 
where my son is, Miss Wyley ? 

Miss Wyutry. At the chemist’s, I should think. I 
packed him off there, about ten minutes ago. 

Lapy Auruea (astonished). But... why ? 

Miss Wyuey. Well, he looked so—sorry for him- 
self. 

Par (turning away and muttering to herself, tmpae 
tiently). I knew it! 
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Miss Wytey. So, I sent him to get a pick-me-up. 

Lapy ALTHEA (very concerned and agitated). Oh, 
dear! How could you do anything so—so indiscreet ? 
Once he gets into the village—(she makes a desperate 
gesture and turns on Miss WyLEy in mild exasperation) 
e..- you don’t undersiand my son 

Miss WyLEy (with a sudden smile—knowingly). 
Dowt I! ... (Nodding confidenily.) You ask him! 


(Mortimer pokes his head in through door t.) 
Mortimer (sharply). Miss Wyley, I want your 
notes. Come along, we’ve no time to spare. 


(He withdraws his head and disappears.) 


Miss Wy.Ley (crossing to door). That means Mr. 
Marmaduke hasn’t any time to spare, either,—so, 
(turning at door) I hope he won’t stop to... pick 
flowers ! 


(She exits, closing the door.) 


Par (viciously). It’ll be all her fault if he does I 

Dawson (coming into the room). Hadn’t we better 
send to the chemist’s, my lady ? Mr. Marmaduke is 
rather forgetful. 

Lapy Auruea (flurried). Yes, yes, Dawson, Pll 
go myself. 


(Dawson crosses and opens door, and discloses DocroR 
O’Kerere in doorway.) 


Dawson (announcing). Doctor O’Keefe, my lady. 
(Enter Doctor O'KEEFE, and exit Dawson.) 
Lapy ALTsEaA (swooping down on DocTorR, before he 
has time to speak. You're just in time. Have you 
got your car there? 
Docror (jerking his head back). Just outside. 
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Lapy AuTura (feverishly). Then drive me to the 
chemist’s—quick! I want to .. . p-pick-me-up- 
Marmaduke. 


(Doctor O’KEEre stares at her in astonishment and 
opens his mouth to speak.) 


Lavy ALTHea (rushing on, before he can utter a word). 
Don’t stand there talking. (Pushing him towards door.) 
There isn’t time. Ill tell you about it, as we go. 


(And she husiles him out. Exit Lapy ALTHEA and 
Docror through door u., Pat standing looking after 
them. Enter “ MARMADUKE” through archway at back. 
His appearance is distinct from that of the real MARMA- 
DUKE, in that he looks fresh, and bright-eyed—and in 
place of MarmMaDuKe’s light overcoat and hat he 
wears dark lounge suit, and no hat at ail.) 


MARMADUEE (peering cautiously round archway—and 
speaking down to Pat, in a loud whisper). Has Marma- 
duke turned up ? 

Pat (turning round). No !—we haven’t found him, 
yet, but—(with a sudden twinkle)—what would you say 
if ’'d found . . . your people? 

MARMADUKE (startled). My people? ... (In 
alarm.) Isay, you haven’t really, have you ? 

Par. Well, not yet, but 

MARMADUEE (cutting her short). Then don’t! (He 
comes down into Hall.) 

Pat (following him, astonished). Why ? 

MARMADUKE. Well, I feel instinctively that they 
mean—-trouble. Besides, they may be simply— 
impossible people ! 

Pat (laughs). Don’t be absurd! They may be 
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quite charming. Why, for all you know, you may 
like your relatives—awfully ! 

MarMaDvukKE (shaking his head). Most improbable! 
(Turning sharply on her.) Do you know many people 
whodo? ...(Firmly.) No—seriously,—I’ve thought 
it all over, and I’ve decided to—let sleeping dogs lie. 

Par. But—good gracious!—don’t you want to 
find out who you are ? 

MarMADuKE (slowly). M-y-e-es—in some ways, 
put—it’s such a gamble! ... Better be nobody, 
than somebody you wish to goodness you were not}! 

Par. But you may be somebody big,—I mean with 
a big reputation. 

MarmMapDUKE (nodding). Exactly, but... what 
kind? (Shaking his head.) That’s just it! Goodness 
only knows what muddles, and mistakes, and re- 
sponsibilities I may find myself saddled with! Where- 
as, now,—I’ve got a clean slate ... I’m free! 

Pat. Free? 

MarMapukE. Yes. And—(looking at her, signi- 
ficantly)—freedom means a lot to me,—now! That’s 
why I feel like letting my past . . - stay where it is, 

Part (sitting on edge of table, and looking in front of her 
nervously). Wm afraid you cavt,—you see, your 
past is... onits way here, now ! 

MARMADUKE (frowning a litile). What on earth 
d’you mean? 

Par (getting nervous). I—I wrote to Scotland Yard 
last night, to tell them you were here. 

MarMADUKE (staggered). Good heavens !—Why ? 
... Hang it all, you don’t actually know Pm a 
suspicious character,—yel,—so why go and put the 
police on my track, like this ? 
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Par (laughs). I didn’t. I only sent them that 
picture of you, in the Daily Mirror, and told them, 
if they had any enquiries for such a person, that you 
were here. 

MARMADUEE (turning away, annoyed). Oh! I say! 
eo « (firmly.) Well, ’'m—not at home! 

Pat. But, a man, who says he’s your solicitor, has 
just “phoned up from the station. He’ll be here 
directly. 

MaRMADUKE (groaning). Oh Lord!... (grump- 
tly.) What did he call me ?—’Might as well know my 
own name. 

Pat. He didn’t mention it. He merely called you 
“the unfortunate gentleman staying here.” 

MARMADUKE (turning on her), There! “ Unfor- 
tunate gentleman!’ What did I tell FOUL AE 
knew. (Turning away, groaning.) I’m in for it! I 
know I’m in for it. And to think that only last night 
I thought I was safe, and settled, and—engaged to 
you t 

Par (twisting round on table—sharply). You were 
—what ? 

MARMADUKE (taking marriage licence from his breast 
pocket, and holding it out). Had you forgotten this ? 
--. Don’t you remember that for five beatific 
minutes, last night, you let me believe that you were 
going to be my wife? 

Pat (turning her head quickly, and looking down— 
in a low voice). I—I’m sorry! I oughtn’t to have 
done that. 

MARMADUKE. Do you know what would have 
happened, if you hadn’t bolted as you did, just then ? 

Pat (without looking up). No! 


Sc apes 
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MarMADUKE. Well, in another minute, I’m afraid 
I should have kissed you! . . . I wonder what you'd 
have said, if I had ? 

Par (with averted head, playing nervously with papers 
beside her, on the table). What could I have said ? 
- - - It would have been my own fault. 

MARMADUKE (coming nearer to table, behind her). 
Then you wouldn’t have been frightfully angry with 
me? 

Pat (without turning her head, or looking up). Of 
course not! How could 1? 

MARMADUKE. Then, in that case 


(He sud- 
denly leans across the table behind her, and very gently 
kisses her check.) 

Par (slipping off the table, instantly, clapping her 
hand to her cheek, and facing him, indignantly). ... 
Oh-h-h-h! ... How could you do that? ... How 
COULD you? 


(The effect of her words on MARMADUKE is electrical— 
he jumps as though he'd been shot, and falls back with 
a sharp startled cry.) 


MARMADUKE (with a cry). Ah-h-h! ... (He 
claps his hand to his forehead, and stands, face to audience, 
with staring eyes, and gasps.) ...My memory!... 
I believe it’s coming back! (Turning to Par excitedly.) 
Say it again. Say it again! 

Pat (staring athimin astonishment). Say what again? 

MARMADUKE You know— How could you?” 
---It was the way you said it (Kzcitedly.) It 
seemed to... touch a chord, somewhere. It— 
(motioning—feverishly)—say it again! Say it again! 

Pat (turning away) I can’t How can I? 
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MarmapDuke Why not? (Eagerly.) Iknow! 

We'll go back! .. . You were sitting on the table 
there (pointing) and I was here—{taking up his old 
place behind the table)—and I just leaned across (he 
leans across) and—(he stops and points to her former 
place on table)—come along—sit down! We can’t 
e - » reconstruct the scene if you don’t. 

Part (firmly). We're not g ing to ‘ reconstruct ” 
anything! (Turning away.) Really! If you were 
any one else 

MARMADUKE (with comic earnestness). I am— 
and we might have found out who, in another minute! 
(Thinking hard and repeating.) ... ‘How could 
you?” (Trying to recollect.) Some other girl must 
have said that to me, just as you did! 

Part (with a swift glance at him,—stiffening). Really ! 
e--Tm not interested. 

MARMADUKE (in dead earnest). But you must be. 
It’s a clue, and we must try to track it down. It may 
affect both of us. 

Par (looking in froni of her—stiffly). It can’t pos- 
sibly affect me. (And she moves towards the door.) 

MARMADUEE (frantically). Don’t go!—You’re my 
only clue. 

Par (turning and stamping her foot). I won’t be a 
clue ! 

MARMADUKE (astonished). Why not? 

Par (indignanily). Why not? Is it likely that any 
girl would consent to be a clue—just to help you to 
find another girl? . . . How could you expect such a 
thing? . . . How could you? 

MARMADUKE (his face lighting up—excitedly). That’s 
it! That’s it! (Shutting his eyes, and holding his 
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head.) .. . Who did say that to me? And—why? 
Pat (tartly—over her shoulder). You’d better go and 
ask her. (And she turns with her head in the air, and 
marches towards ihe door.) 
MARMADUKE (desperately). How can I, when I 
don’t know who she is ? 


(Enter DAWSON L.) 
Dawson (announcing). Mr. Deacon. 

(Enter CurisropHER Dracon—a ruddy-faced, prosper- 
ous-looking man of fifiy-five, wearing overcoat, town 
clothes—and carrying silk hat. A little behind enter 
WALTER, a typical man-servant, clean shaven, wearing 
black cut-away coat, and dark grey trousers, carrying 
a small atiaché case.) 

Deacon (to Par, as he enters). Sorry to trouble 
you, but I understand, from Scotland Yard, that my 

(He catches sight of MarmMaDUKE.) Why, 


client 
here he is! 

MARMADUKE (R., eyeing him—sceptically). Oh! 
Is he? Then—who are you? 

(Par closes door, and WALTER goes to c. table, and puts 
down attaché case.) 

DEACON (taken aback). What? ... Why youcan’t 
have forgotten—(tapping himself on the breast)— 
Christopher Deacon ? 

MARMADUEE (shaking his head). Don’t even remem- 
ber the name. 

DEACON (crossing to him ; incredulously). ... Not 
Deacon & Deacon, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields? Why, 
we’ve been solicitors to your family for forty years! 

MarmabDvuke (shortly). Oh. have you? (Pointing 
io Waurer.) Then, who’s this? (Jronically.) My 
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long-lost brother? Or merely—an old friend of the 
family ? 

Deacon (amused). Good heavens, no! This is 
—Walter. ; 

WALTER (who has been watching MARMADUKE anai- 
ously all the time, speaking across table). Yes, yes! 
-.. You must remember—(pointing to himself)— 
Walter. 

MARMADUKE (shaking his head). No,—Walter— 
but I evidently ought to. From your reproachful 
face, I gather you’re a relative. Are you, Walter? 

WaLtTeER (in agonized tones). Oh! no—no, my lord. 

MaRMADUEE. Then if you’re neither a friend, nor 
@ relative ... why the dickens should I remember 
you, Walter ? 

WALTER (in open-mouthed amazement). Why, I’ve 
been with you for years, my lord—I’m your valet. 

MARMADUKE. Eh? (Suddenly interested.) Oh! 
are you? ... And you’d have recognized me, without 
the help of Mr. Deacon ? 

WatteR. Anywhere, my lord—why I could swear 
to you in the dark, I could! 

MarRMADUKE. The deuce you could! (Turning 
to Deacon.) Seems to me it’s about time you told me 
who you both imagine I really am. 

Deacon. I don’t imagine at all. Iknow. You’re 
Lord Lynton. 

MARMADUBEE (startied). What? 

Par (incredulously). ... Who? 

Deacon. Lord Lynton, Your uncle, the late lord, 
died—last week. 

MARMADUKE (completely taken aback). I, Lord 
Lynton? (Turning away with an incredulous laugh.) 
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Oh, the thing’s absurd! (Turning to Deacon.) Look 
here, are you sure you’ve got hold of the right man ? 

Deacon (laughs). Why, of course I am,—absolutely. 
So, let me be the first to congratulate you,—(with a 
little bow) my lord. 

Pat (with a litile gasp of delight). Oh-h-h-! (Com- 
ing forward—impulsively). And let me be the second. 

MARMADUEE (holding up his hand). Not just yet! 
I’ve got to find out first, exactly what I’m being let in 
for. (To Pat, with a knowing shake of his head.) .. . 
There must be a catch, somewhere! (An awful thought 
suddenly strikes him.).... Good Lord! (He turns 
to Deacon, seizes his arm, and gasps, breathlessly.) 
Eee le sayse have b -? Is there 2? (With 
awful apprehension.) ... Is there—a Lady Lynton? 

DEACON (with a sharp, shrewd glance at PAT)... 
Ch, no! You’re not married—yet, my lord. 

MARMADUKE (passing his hand across his brow, with 
an intensely relieved). Phew! That's a let off, any- 
way! (Turning to Deacon.) Let’s go back a bit. 
Who was I, before ? 

Deacon. Why, plain Roddy—— (Coughs.) 1 
mean Roderick Stuart, of course. 

MarMaDUKE (repeating slowly.) ‘“‘ Roddy Stuart” 
(Thinking.) ... That has a familiar sound about 
it. 

Deacon. Ah, capital!—Your memory’s coming 
back. 

MARMADUKE. No, it’s only sort of .. . turning 
in its sleep. (Thinking, and then turning, suddenly.) 
What sort of a chap was Stuart? ... I mean what 
was his reputation? What’s his record ? 

Deacon (discreetly). That’s not for me to say, my 
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lord, but, perhaps (blandly, with a wave of his head) 
the faithful Walter, there—might enlighten you a 
little. 

Watter (resenting this), P’raps I might, Mr. 
Deacon—but I hope I know my place. (Turning to 
MarMADUKE.) You can rely on me, my lord. 

MARMADUEE (looking suspiciously from one to the 
other). I don’t like the sound of this at all. (He 
looks at Par a@ moment, and then turns to DEACON, 
determinedly.) Look here, if I’m going to be saddled 
with the consequences of all sorts o” things I can’t 
remember ever having done,—I shall simply ... 
chuck the whole thing. 

Pat (alarmed). No, no, you mustn’t. 

DEACON (soothingly). My dear young lady, he can’t. 
(Deliberately.) Now that he’s Lord Lyn 

MARMADUKE (quickly), But am I?... That 
depends on establishing my identity with this Roddy 
Stuart. I don’t remember anything about the feller. 

Deacon (smoothly). One moment. (Turning to 
WALTER.) Just open that case, Walter. 


(WALTER opens attaché case, and begins to take out 
various articles—a cigarette case, a pocket-book, a flask, 
some loose photographs, etc.) 


MARMADUKE (pointing at them)... .« What's all 
this ? 

Deacon. Hearing your memory had failed you, I 
got Walter to bring a few familiar odds and ends from 
your rooms, to awaken it, if necessary. 

WaLTER. Oh! excuse me, my lord, but I also 
brought your eyeglass. ( Taking it out of case, crossing 
to MARMADUKE.) You left it behind, when you went 
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away. Allow me, my lord. (And he pins the cord on 
to MARMADUKE’S waistcoat.) 

MARMADUEE (sticking eye-glass in his eye, and looking 
round, quite pleased). By Jove!... I thought there 
was something I'd been missing all tnis time ! 

Deacon (rubbing his hands). Excellent! We’re 
getting on. 

Marmapvuke (turning on him sharply). Oh no, 
we’re not! You can’t convict a man of being a peer 
on the strength of a paltry single eye-glass! (He 
begins to look at contents of attaché case.) 

Waurer (pointing to them). If there are any of 
these little . . . soo-vin-eers of your past, that you 
would like me to explain, my lord.... 

MAaRMADUKE (cutting him short, with nervous glance 
at Pat—hurriedly). No, thank you, Walteri, lonc. % 
er... think you'd better (indicating door u.)—take 
a little turn in the garden ! 

Water (stiffly). Very good, my lord. 


(He crosses with offended dignity, and exits 1.) 


MarmapuKe (looking after him). ‘Don’t think I 
quite like Walter ! 

Par (suddenly). Hsh! (Looking towards door.) 
I believe I heard Auntie’s voice. (Turning to MarMA- 
DUKE.) Marmaduke must have come back. Do you 
mind going into the dining-room. Uncle Mortimer 
mustn’t find you both here. 

MarMspvuke. No, by Jove! Of course not! 


(Pat runs out through door L.) 


Marmaduke (hurriedly to Duacon). We can’t 
stay here. Come along. (Picking up attaché case and 
hastily putting back the phoios and other souvenirs. He 
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stops, looking at one photo, arrested.) Who's this? 
(Holding out photo to Deacon.) I seem to know that 
face. 

Deacon (drily). Well, you ought to, seeing you’re 
engaged to be married to her! 

MARMADUEE (turning sharply). What? .. . (Star- 
ing at him, concerned.) You're not serious, Deacon ? 

Dracon (nodding). Quite. Your engagement to— 
(pointing to photo)—Miss Pollock was announced, just 
before you—disappeared. 

MarMADUKE (staring at photo, in a dazed voice). 
Then I’m... still ... bound to her? 

Deacon. Well,—naturally. In fact, I communi- 
cated with her, this morning. 

MARMADUKE (looking ai door through which Pav went 
out, and then staring straight in front of him, in a shocked 
voice). Good heavens! 


(Lapy Atrnea’s voice is heard off tu.) 


Lapy Autsaza (off—calling). Dawson! 

MARMADUKE (glancing at door, and slipping photo 
into his pocket gives DEACON aitaché case and points R.) 
Quick! Into that room, there! 


(Deacon iakes case and goes towards dining-room R., 
followed by MaRMADUKE, as LaDy ALTHEA hurries 
in L., very agitated.) 


Lapy ALTHEA (breathlessly calling as she enters), 
Dawson! Dawson! (Catching sight of “Marna. 
DUKE.’’) Oh, do come, Marmaduke’s had an accident, 

MARMADUKE (crossing to her). Where is he? 

Lapy AturHEeA (pointing). In Doctor O’Keefe’s 
motor car—at the door. 
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Par (breathlessly). We can’t get him out. ‘Where’s 
Dawson ? 
MARMADUKE. I'll go. 


(MaRMADUKE hurries out through door, L. meeting 
Lapy SUSAN coming in.) 

Lapy Susan (indignanily, pointing back to door). 
Althea! Have you seen Marmaduke in the car, 
out there? How could he get into that state—at 
this time of day ? Where did he get it ? 

Lapy Auruea (helplessly—half weeping). At the 
e-c-chemist’s ! 

Lapy Susan (scornfully). Thechemisi’s? ... Rub- 
bish ! 

Par. He did, Aunt Susan. He went to get a 
pick-me-up, and they gave him a sleeping-draught 
instead ! 

Lapy Aruna (distractedly). And he ought to be 
ready to start with Mortimer directly. (Breaking off 
and listening.) . . . Hsh! 

Mortimer (off u., outside door). Hallo, O’ Keefe, 
what’s wrong? ... Been an accident ? 

Lapy Auruca (turning in consternation). It’s 
Mortimer! Oh, what will he say? Hsh! 


(Lapy AutruEea and Lapy SUSAN stand listening, and 
Par runs across to door,t., opens it a little, and peeps 
through.) 

Mortimer (off—sharply). Why, who’s this? .«. 

(With a shout.) Wuar? 

Pat (with a sudden cry of alarm). Oh-h-h! Good 
heavens. (Turning, closing the door, and standing with 
her back to it, and eaclaiming in blank dismay.) « « « 
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It’s all over! He’s seen both Marmadukes—together ! 
Lavy AuTHEA (sinking into a chair, by table). Oh-h-h! 
What are we do, now? 
® Lapy Susan. Do? ... Why, own up, of course. 
Make a clean breast of it. 
Pat (suddenly). All right. Here goes! 


(Pat runs out L. impulsively, shutting the door behind 
her.) 


Lapy AtTuHEa (rising). I must go, too! 

Lapy Susan (pushing her down into her chair). Noy 
Leave it to Pat. She got you into the mess,—let 
her get you out of it. (Crossing to door, speaking back 
as she goes.) You stay where you are, Althea! Hsh! 
(She opens the door cautiously, about an inch, and 
listens.) 

(Pat’s voice is heard off.) 


Pat (off). So, now you know all about it. 

Mortimer (off—sharply). Where’s your aunt ? 
(Calling—sharply). Althea! ... Where are you? 

Lavy Susan (turning). He’s coming. (Closing the 
door and crossing to Lapy ALTHEA, who is standing 
nervously R. of table—and patting her reassuringly on the 
shoulder.) Now itll be all right. Pull yourself to- 
gether. Ill back you up. 


(The door is flung open and Mortimer bursts in.) 


MortTiMER (turning in doorway—and calling back, 
decisively). No. Until I get to the bottom of this,— 
you can leave him where he is. (Shutting the door, 
turning and confronting the two ladies—in a threaten- 
ing attitude and tone. Breathing short.)... Now! 
Whai’s all this mean? 
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Lapy Aurura (nervously). Don’t look at me like 
that, Mortimer. It’s .. . it’s quite simple. 

Morrimer. “Simple?” ... (His voice rising.) 
SIMPLE? .. . (Pointing to door.) W-why, damme— 
there are two of ’em ! 

Lapy Autuea (weakly). Y-yes, Mortimer ! Didn’t 
Pat tell you ? 

Mortmer (impatiently). Ptcha! Think I’m going 
to swallow that cock-and-bull story ? 

Lapy Auruea (mildly). Wm afraid you'll have to, 
Mortimer. It’s true. 

Mortimer. True?... True?... (Choking with 
anger.) Is this some stupid practical joke at my 
expense ? 

Lapy Susan (sharply). No, of course not. 

Morrmer (furiously). Then it’s a confounded 
conspiracy ! 

Lapy AuTuEa (greatly distressed). Oh no, Mortimer, 
—it was only a... a stupid mistake, that was all, 

Mortimer. Mistake? (Turning away, with an 
angry snort.) Ptcha! Rubbish! (Turning on her, 
sharply.) Wang it all, Althea—you must know your 
own son. (Pointing to door behind him.) Which of 
em is it? . . . The sober one ? or the one who’s) « « 
lying helpless in the car, out there? 

Lapy ALrTHEa (tremulously). The one in the car, 
Mortimer,—but 

Mortimer (cutting her short). Then the man I’ve 
been talking to here, wasn’t your son, at all ? 

Lapy Auruea (feebly). N-n-no, Mortimer. (Hastily.) 
But he’s not to blame. 


(Enter Pat, who stands near door, L.;, listening.) 
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Mortimer (his temper rising). Well, if yow’re not 
to blame, and he’s not to blame,—who is ? 
Pat (suddenly). Iam! 


(MortTIMER turns sharply, and frowns at her.) 


Pat. I told you so, outside, but you wouldn’t 
listen. 

MorTIMER (waving his hand, impatiently). Run 
away. I’m talking to your aunt. (And he turns to 
Lapy ALTHEA again.) 

Par (flaring up). Then you needn’t; (Running 
across to Lapy ALTHEA, and putting her arm round her 
Shoulders.) I rushed Aunt Althea into this,—and 
then, we couldn’t get out of it. (Resilessly.) And if 
you want to know what I think—you brought it all 
about yourself !; 

Lapy AurHea (shocked). Pat dear! 

Lapy Susan. She’s quite right, Althea—he did. 

Mortimer (grimly) Oh! Did I1?...May I 
ask—how ? 

Lapy Susan (explosively). By being such a— 
Juggernaut ! 

Lapy ALTHEA (still more shocked). Susan !—Really ! 

Lapy Susan. I couldn’t help it, Althea,—it 
slipped out. One simply can’t help telling the truth,— 
sometimes. 

MorTiMER (sardonically). H’m! Seems to me 
you’ve all of you managed to avoid it pretty con- 
sistently, the last three days! 

Lapy Susan. We knew who we had to deal with. 
What else could you expect ? 

Mortimer (grimly). I don’t expect to be hood- 
winked by my own wife. 
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Lavy Susan (tartly). More fool you! Husbands 
who are tyrants always are hoodwinked. They’re 
simply asking for it,—all the time ! 

(Enter Docror O'KEEFE through door, L.) 

Docror (impatiently). D’ye expect me to keep this 
boy outside in the car there, all day, Gregory? .. « 
When will we bring him in? 

Mortimer (shorily—over his shoulder). When he’s 
sober. 

Lapy Auruea (shocked). Oh, Mortimer,—he’s as 
sober as you are. 

Mortimer (sardonically). He looks it! 

Docror. Ye’d look the same yerself, Gregory,— 
if ye’d swallowed an overdose of chloral, as he has. 


(Enter Miss WYLEY, L., as he says this.) 


Miss Wy ey (sharply). Chloral ? 

Lapy AtrHea (indignantly). Yes! So, now I 
hope you realize what you’ve done. 

Docror (turning on her). Ay! It was your 
prescription,—(ironically) “Doctor” Wyley. 

Miss WyYLEy (turning away—impatiently). I might 
have known! (With an outburst of irritation.) This 
is what comes of having @ crazy choirmaster for a 
chemist! He’s only fit to be in—a comic paper. 
(Disgustedly) Nobody in this place seems to under- 
stand their own business ! 

Docror (drily). They know how to—mind their 
own business, anyway ! 

Miss Wyiry (iurning to Mortimer). What’s to 
be done, Mr. Gregory? We ought to start in ten 
minutes, and (pointing to door)—he may sleep for 
hours. 
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Mortimer (grimly). He can sleep for weeks so far 
as I’m concerned. Get my car round, at once. 


(Evit Miss Wr ey, t., leaving door open.) 


(Lorp Lynton (‘“‘ MAaRMADUKE’”’) appears in doorway, 
L., and standing there, behind Mortimer, watching 
and listening.) 


Mortimer (é0 Lapy Autura, with grim finality). 
I’m sorry, Althea, but my offer doesn’t hold good. 
I made it to another man. 

MARMADUKE (quietly). Then, in that case, d’you 
mind the “other man”... chipping in? | 

Mortimer (wheeling' round—frowningly). Yes !—I 
do mind. This is a family conference. It doesn’t 
concern you. 

MARMADUKE (coming forward). No, but—it con- 
cerns him—(jerking his head towards door)—rather a 
lot. And, as he’s not here, to speak for himself, I’d 
rather like to shove in a word or two for him. 

Mortimer (looking in front of him—obstinately). You 
can save your breath. I’ve made my decision. 

MARMADUKE (eyes MORTIMER G@ moment and nodding 
quietly). Yes! You’ve made a lot of things in your 
time, Gregory,—piles 0’ money, position, and all that, 
—why not have a shot now, at making something 
really worth while ? 

MorrtIMER (wheeling round—frowning). What d’you 
mean ? 

MARMADUKE (quietly). Why not try to make— 
(jerking his head towards door)—a man ? 

MorTIMER (iurning away—shaking his head). 1 
prefer ’em—ready-made. I’ve no use for—(jerking his 
head scornfully, u.)—that kind. 
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MarMADUKE (nodding). That’s how “that kind” 
are made! 

Mortimer (callously). He’s made his bed, and he 
must lie on it. 

Lapy AurHera (appealingly). Oh, don’t say that, 
Mortimer,—he’s got nobody else to give him a chance 
—if you won't. 

MarMaDvuxKe (suddenly). Wait a bit!... By 
Jove! Ive got an idea! (Turning and calling up.) 
Deacon—Deacon! Come here a moment, will you ? 


(Enier Deacon, who comes down C.) 


MarMapDUKE (introducing DEAcON—with a wave of 
his hand). My solicitor—Mr. Christopher Deacon— 
Mr. Mortimer Gregory. 


(DEacon and Mortimer nod to each other.) 


MARMADUEE (eagerly to DEAcon). I say, Deacon 
have we room for a land-agent, or a bailiff of sorts 
on one of . . . our estates ? 

Deacon (blandly). We can easily make room for 
one. 

Marmapuxke. Right! (Turning to Lapy ALTHEA.) 
Don’t you worry about your son, Lady Althea—I 
can find him a billet. 

Morrimer (scepticaily). You? . | Where? . e+ 
Who with ? 

Marmapuke. With—Lord Lynton. 

Mortimer (Derisively). Ptcha! Why, what in- 
fluence have you with Lord Lynton, young man us 

Deacon (coming down—hastily). Why, good 
heavens! Mr. Gregory. (Pointing to MARMADUKE.) 
He is Lord Lynton! 
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Lapy ArryEa. What? ... Good gracious. 

Lapy Susan (incredulously). Good heavens! 

Docror. The devil he is! 

MorTIMER (pointing to MARMADUKE). That? ... 
Lord Lynton? ...(His voice fails him, and he sits 
down heavily on chair behind him.) Well! That's 
the limit ! 

MARMADUEE (grinning at MorTIMER’s comic amaze- 
ment, and nodding). Yes! That’s how I felt, when 
Deacon told me! But he assures me that I’m really 
-. . if,—so— (pausing, and looking at MortimMeR— 
and speaking very deliberately)—as you've quite 
decided to . . . throw your step-son over—— 

Mortimer (sttling up, like a shot). What’s that ? 
e - « Who said I had ? 

MARMADUKE. Why, you did,—I heard you. 

MorTIMER (shuffling and frowning). VI trouble 
you to leave me to manage my own business. 

MARMADUKE. ’Fraid you'll have to. (Jerking his 
head towards door.) He won’t be there to help you. 
Hlowever—you won’t have to pay his salary, at any 
rate, so you needn’t lie awake about that. 

MortiMER (resenting this insinuation—bristling) 
What ? 

MARMADUKE (smoothly). Vlltake him off your hands, 
with pleasure, so—the whole thing’s settled. (And he 
simply turns his back on Mortimer, and makes a move 
towards door.) 

Mortimer (all his fighting blood roused by being 
thus brushed aside—thumping the table, and thundering.) 
But, I say it isn’t settled ! 
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MaRMADUKE (ignoring him, and speaking back to 
Docror). If youll give me a hand, Doctor—we’ll 
fetch him in, and put him to bed. 

MORTIMER (starting up—violenily). No, you won't! 
He’s my step-son, not yours—and I’m quite capable 
of looking after him, myself. 

MaARrMADUKE (wagging his head at Mortimer pityingly). 
You know, the trouble with you, Gregory, is,—you 
don’t know your own mind! 


(This is the last straw and Mortimer nearly chokes with 
Jury.) 


Mortimer. Wauat?... (Breathing short.) ..- 
don’t 1? (With the glitter of battle in his eyes.) Pu— 
let—you see! (Opening door and calling.) Miss Wyley, 
is my car at the door? 

Miss Wyuey (off). No! There’s only the Docior’s 
car here, at present. 

Mortimer (grimly). Then we’re going to the station 
in that;—now! (Striding to door.) 

Lapy Aruea (starting up). But, Mortimer,— 
Marmaduke’s in that 

Mortimer (turning shorily). So much the better. 
It'll save time. (Decisively.) He’s going with us ! 

Lapy AurHEa (bewildered—gasping). Going with 
you? Where to? 

Mortimer (turning at door—explosively). AUSTRA- 
Lis ! 

Lapy AurHpa (her face lighting up). Oh-h-h f 
Mortimer! ... Do you really mean it? 

Mortimer. Yes! (Glaring at ManmapuKe.) And 
nobody shall stop me. (Zo Lavy ALTHEA.) So, 
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if you want to see the last of that precious son of 
yours—(holding the door open)—come along. 

Lapy AutTHEea (flurried). One moment !—I must 
make him comfortable, poor dear. (Snatching up a 
couple of cushions and hurrying to the door.) Bring a 
tug, Susan.—Come along, Doctor, we shall want you 
to drive us. 

(She fusses out, followed by LADY SuSAN and Doctor.) 

MortTIMER (in doorway, nodding defiantly io M,rma- 
DUKE). There !—Don’t know my own mind, eh? 

.- I said ’'d show you! (Crossing to MaRMADUKE.) 
Now, who’s top dog ? 

MARMADUEE (with a grin, and a wave of his hand to 
Mortimer). The Kangaroo! 

Mortimer (tickled, and slowly beginning to smile). 
“The Kangaroo!” ... (Laughs.) Ha, ha! Good! 
(Suddenly holding out his hand.) Shake hands, Lord 
—“* Marmaduke.” (They shake hands, and then Mortt- 
MER turns to go, muttering.) ... But—I’m sorry 
you’re a lord! 

MARMADUKEE (looking after him). Why ? 

MortTIMER (over his shoulder), You're the one I’d 
like to take to Australia. 

MARMADUEE (grinning). But, think how we should 
fight, Mortimer. 

Mortimer (iurning in doorway, with comic regret). 
That’s what I was looking forward to! 


(Heit Mortimer.) 
(Enter Lapy ALTHEA, wearing dust cloak and motor 
veil.) 


Lavy Atruea (breathlessly). I’m going with them 
to the station, Pat dear. (Crossing to MARMADUKE 
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holding out her hand—graiefully.) Thank you! (Tre- 
mulously.) I—I can’t tell you how I feel about it all. 
I.... (Impulsively.) It’s no use—even if you are 
a lord—I simply must—(and she suddenly kisses himj— 
there! That’s for all you’ve done for him,—and for 
—(iouching herself on the breasi—wiih a smile)—your 
** mother.”’ 

Mortimer (off u., calling). Althea! ... What 
are you doing? ... Come along! 

Lapy AutTHEeaA. I’m just coming, Mortimer! (And 
she bustles out.) 

MarMADUKE (to Pat—decidedly). Your aunt is— 
a darling ! 

Pat (impulsively). So are you! 


(DrEAcon, who has gone up stage and is standing looking 
out of window with his back turned, twists sharply 
round at this, and looks at Pat.) 

Part (correcting herself, in confusion to MARMADUKE). 

J—I mean for getting us all out of this awful muddle. 
MarMADUKE (shaking his head ruefully). Wish I 

could do as much for myself! (He seems about to say 

something, and then stops and looks at Deacon.) VPI 
join you directly, Deacon. (Pointedly.) I think 
yowll find a rather comfortable chair—in the dining- 
room | 

DxEaAcon (prompily). Certainly, my lord! 


sAnd ke hurries up to dining-room door, and goes in, 
shutting the door.) 


Part (with a laugh). It does sound odd to hear you 
ralled—“‘ my lord.’ . . . Do you like it ? 
MarMADUKE (looking away—with intensity). Nol 
I hate it! 
K 
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(Pat stops smiling, and looks at him in surprise.) 

MARMADUKE. I’d give anything in the world to 
be just—nobody again,—as I was yesterday! 

Pat (stariled). But—why?... (Anwiously.) Is 
something wrong ? 

MaARMADUKE (nodding.) Yes—everything! (He 
slowly takes from his breast pocket the photo and hands 
tt to her.) ... Look! 

Pat (looking at tt). Who's this ? 

MARMADUKE (slowly), The woman I’ve promised 
to marry. 

Pat (staring at him and falling back a step). Oh-h-h! 

MARMADUKE. Don’t look at me like that. I don’t 
know how it came about, any more than you do 
It was—in—my ... other life 

Pat. You mean you can’t remember her,—even 
now? (Pointing to the photo.) 

MARMADUKE. I remember the face, but, the rest 
--.is all a blur! But—Deacon says the engage- 
ment’s been announced! (Suddenly looking wp.) 
The whole thing’s simply ghastly. What on earth 
can I do? 

Par (laying the photo on the table—quietly). There's 
only one thing you can do. (Looking straight at him.) 
—Go on with it. 

MARMADUKE. But—TI tell you I’ve forgotten her,— 
completely. She means . . . nothing to me. 

Pat. She must have meant a lot—once. When 
you meet her, it may all . . . come back. 

MARMADUKE (strongly). Never! How can it, after 
Ive met—you? That’s changed everything. (Turn- 
ing to her.) Can’t you realize how I feel about it all ? 
I can’t lie to her! What on earth can I do ? 
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Pat (laying the photo down on table—simply). See 
her,—that’s only fair,—and then—it rests with her. 

MaARMADUKE (looking at her a minute—and then 
saying slowly). Let’s look things in the face. Do 
you... care for me, Pat? 

Pat (meeting his eyes—simply). Yes. 

MarMADUKE. And you still urge me to... risk 
it all, like this? 

Par. I think we should risk more, if we... did 
the other thing. The right way is the safe way, in the 
end ! 

MARMADUKE (with a long breath). ... Whata wife 
you'd be! 

Pat (with a choke). Don’t! (She turns away for a 
minute and then masters herself, and turns with a smile, 
and holds out her hand.) . . . Good luck! 


(MARMADUKE takes her hand, and without speaking 
kisses it.) 


Pat (drawing her hand away—shakily). Now go, 
and—settle it. 


( MarMADUKE” turns and goes slowly up to dining- 
room door. He stands a moment looking back at her, 
but she doesn’t look round, then he goes in and closes 
the door.) 


(Pat turns to table, sees the photo, picks it up and seems 
about to take it to him, and then slowly turns cud 
stands looking at it for a minute, and then sits, and 
drops her head on her arms on the table, still holding 
photo.) 

(Enter Lapy Susan through door tL.) 


Lapy Susan (catching sight of Par). Why, my dear 
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child 
matter ? 


(Hurrying across to» her.) What is the 


(Pat makes no response and Lavy SusAn’s eye lights on 
photo.) 


Lapy Susan (removing photo from Pat’s hand). 
What’s this? (Looking at tt surprised.) Why, it’s 
Mary Pollock! (Puzzled.) But—why should this 
upset you so? 

Pat (brushing away her tears, in a shaky voice). 
Marmaduke—I mean my Marmaduke’s .. . engaged 
to her. 

Lapy Susan (sharply). Nonsense! Who told you ? 

Pat (looking down miserably). He did—just now. 

Lapy Susan (resentfully, as she looks at Pat’s 
forlorn face). Then it’s a pity he didn’t remember 
her before ! 

Pat. He doesn’t remember her—now ! 

Lavy Susan (twisting round—sharply). What ? 

Par (rising). He’s forgotten all about her. But 
-.. (shakily) He’s going to m-marry her, for all 
that. (With a choke.) He’ll—have to! (And she 
turns suddenly and putting her hands to her face she runs 
up and off, through archway at back.) 

Lavy Susan (looking after her). Not if J ean help it 
(Standing thinking a moment.) ... Mary Pollock ? 
Now where? . . . (Suddenly remembering.) Ofcourse! 
(She hurriedly turns over the newspapers.) Where is 
the Morning Post? (Catching sight of it on sofa by 
fireplace, crossing, opening it, and running her jinger 
down the column eagerly, and then exclaiming.) Ah-h-h ! 
- .. Here it is! (And she reads out.) “A marriage 
has been arranged between Miss Mary Pollock, daughter 
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of Sir Roger Pollock, J.P., and Captain Anthony 
Grant >? (Breaking off and looking up triumphanily.) 
I thought I was right. .. . (Nodding determinedly.) 
Now for Lord “‘ Marmaduke” ! (She turns up with the 
paper in her hand.) 


(At that moment *‘ MarmMaDuKE” enters with DEACON 
from dining-room, and crosses towards U., talking 
earnestly.) 


MARMADUKE (fo Deacon). I’m afraid you'll have 
to see Miss Pollock, and break the ice for me, Deacon. 
You see, I’d forgotten her very existence. 

Lapy Susan (suddenly, n.c.). No! It’s she who 
seems to have forgotten yours. 

MarMADUEE (turning and siaring at her). What on 
earth do you mean? 

Lapy Susan (handing him paper and pointing). 
Look, and see for yourself. 

MARMADUKE (taking paper and reading out), “A 
marriage has been arranged between Miss Mary Pol- 
lock, daughter of Sir Roger Pollock, J.P., and Captain 
Anthony Grant ie 


(There is a sudden terrific crash of breaking glass heard, 
through open window, in garden at back, and Miss 
WYLEY’s voice rings out arrestingly.) 

Miss Wyr.ey (off L.—in sharp shrill tone). How 
could you do such a stupid thing ? How couLp you? 

MARMADUKE (suddenly clapping his hand to his brow 
with a cry). Ah-h-h-h!... That’s done it! (Gasp- 
ing.) Mymemory!... It’scomeback! (Hxcitedly— 
pointing to paper.) Tony Grant!—That’s what we 
had that awful row about .. . in the orchid house !— 

I saw him kiss Mary Pollock, and I knocked him clean 
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through orchids—glass—and all !—I remember the 
crash! (Poiriting to window.) Just like that eile 
Mary shricked, ‘‘ How could you 2” (Again pointing 
off.) Just like that! (His face alight.) ... By 
Jove! Lremember everything, now! Why, of course ! 
I’m Roddy Stuart—K2 the Aibany—first floor—that’s 
where I live! (Lurning and caliing). Pat! Pat! 
(Enter Pat through archway at back.) 

Par. What’s happened? ... Is anything wrong ? 

MARrMADUEE (eaultanily). No! My memory’s come 
back, and everything’s all right. (Holding out paper 
and pointing to paragraph.) Look! 

Par (taking paper and reading, her face lighting up.) 
Oh-h! ; 


(Enter DAWSON, L. She advances to u.c., and speaks 
arrestingly.) 

Dawson. Miss Mary Pollock wishes to speak to 
Mr. Deacon, on the telephone. 

MARMADUKE (starting). Mary Pollock? (His face 
falling—blankly.) Good Lord !—what can she want, 
now | 

(Deacon hurries out with DAwson, L.) 

Par (pointing to paper). Perhaps she’s changed her 
mind—now that you're a lord, and decided to marry 
you ! 

MARMADUKE (alarmed). What? (To Lapy Susan, 
coming down c. to L. of couch.) Quick! Go and tell 
Deacon not to let out that ’ve recovered n1ry memory. 
(iurriediy pushing LADY Susan towards door, L.). Tell 
her I’d forgotten all about her. 


(Lapy Susan hurries across and exits, L.) 
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Pat (coming down R. of MARMADUKE fo below couch). 
That won’t help, so long as she remembers you. 

MARMADUKE (with comic desperation). Then why 
on earth can’t she forget me? .. . (Flinging himself 
into armchair and smiting table.) I said memory was 
# mistake, and I was right! . . . (Springing up.) By 
Jove! I know—(he turns to her)—you go to the 
*phone, and tell her I’m engaged to you. 

Par. What? 


(Enter Deacon, who comes io front of table, and beckons to 
MARMADUKE eagerly.) 


Dracon. May I speak to you, my lord ? 
MARMADUKE (looking athim). Ob! GoodLord! Is 
it as bad as that ? 


(MarRMADUKE crosses to him and Deacon whispers to 
him rapidly and inaudibly and MarmapuxKe’s face 
lights up.) 

MARMADUKE, What?... (Slapping Deacon on 
back.) Goodman! (Turning ecstaticaliy.) Pat! She 
married Tony Grant—this morning! 

(Hait Deacon quietly.) 


Part (puzzled, to MARMADUKE). Who did ? 

MARMADUKE (excitedly). Mary Pollock—my Mary 
Pollock—(hastily)—no—no, I mean— (pointing off) 
his Mary Pollock, so now (and he tosses the Morning 
Post over his shoulder, jubilantly)—’m free!l... 
Absolutely free! 

Par (demurely). Are you? 

MARMADUKE (ratiling on). Yes, so—(fecling in his 
pockets) ... where is that licence? .. . (Pulling 
ti owt.) Ah! here it is! (Smootiing it out—eageily.) 
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I say, do you suppose if I crossed out Marmaduke’s 
name, and stuck mine down instead,—that they’d 
let me use this,—to-day ? 

Par (assuming surprise). Why, who on earth do 
you want to marry, in such a hurry as that? (Sud- 
denly, with comic apprehension.) Good gracious! .. - 
Have you just remembered that you’re engaged to— 
some one else ? 

Marmapur ’’ hing). No !—but— (going to her— 
significanily.) ‘¢ to be! ... (Tenderly.) Pat! 
I fell in love y.... you the moment I set eyes on you, 
at the hospital. I made up my mind to marry you 
the very day you kidnapped me ! 

(Par laughs softly.) 

MarmapuxKe. No, I’m serious—don’t laugh at me, 
Pat. 

Pat (with a litile catch in her voice). If I didn’t 
laugh, I... might... cry. 

MARMADUKE (wonderingly). Why, there are tears 
in youreyes .. . and yet you’re smiling through them ! 
- . . You look just like . . . a rainbow! 

Par (tremulously). Perhaps that means... the 
sun is coming out—for good. 

MarMabDvKE (joyfully). Then you’re going tomarry 
me! 

Pat (looking up at him, quainily). Have you lost 
your memory again? . . « You've never asked me yet 

Marmaduke (iriumphanily). That means you will! 
..- Pat! (And he snatches her to him and kisses her.) 

Par (releasing herself,—with mock reproof). Marma- 
duke!!... How could you? 

(He laughs and kisses her again as the CURTAIN FALLS.) 
END OF THIRD ACT. 
(This Act plays thirty minutes.) 


ACT ITI. 
NOTES FOR AMATEURS. 


I. Licurs. No change. All lights full up, all the 


iH, 


IIT. 


time. 


Dovuste CHancr. There is no quick change 
in this act, but, as it is the first time the real 
MARMADUEE is seen in a strong light, it will 
be necessary to make up, to mark the slight 
difference between the two Marmapuxes for 
the opening scene,—for which there is ample 
time between the acts. The pale, washed-out, 
sunken-eyed face of the real MarMADUKE, 
in the first scene enables the actor to make a 
real distinction between the two men, without 
interfering with the likeness. 

The same blue serge lounge suit is worn 
throughout, but the distinctive light overcoat 
(seen in second act) is worn over it in the opening 
scene. So, the only change is the make-up 
(to fresh healthy colour) before second entrance 
as the original ‘‘ MarmMaDUKE.” 


PROPERTIES. 

On Stage.—Suit case, rug, etc., for opening of act. 
Morning Post on table. Box of “ Patience *’ 
cards on mantelpiece. 

Off Stage.—Rolls of wall-paper for Paper- 
hanger. Attaché case for WALTER (contain- 
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JUST LIKE JUDY 


Produced under the management of REANDEAN, at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre, London, on February 11th, 
1920. 


ORIGINAL CAST 


PETER KEPPEL (“Put-it-off-Peter”) .Donald Calthrop 
Hucu Craurorp (A Fellow Artist)...Clive Brook 
EMM DRAVOCOTT ee ok wa vat J. H. Roberts 
WOCTOR WALPOLE 2 eis sae ses es Leslie Vernon 
Mrs. Draycotr (Jimmy’s Mother)..Lena Halliday 
BEATRICE Tee ee 
MILLICENT (Her Daughters ) Ae d Boel 
(“Milly”) Uare velyn 
TRIXIE O’FarREL (An Artist’s Model) 
Joan Vivian-Rees 
and 
Jerre McCarey (“Judy”)... 0.00... Iris Hoey 


The entire action passes in PETER KEPPEL’s studio 
in Chelsea, within the space of a day and a half. ~ 


ACL. “Perer Puts It Orr.” 
(Late afternoon.) 


ACT Il. “Tue AWAKENING.” 
(The following morning.) 


N.B.—The Curtain will be lowered for a moment 


during this act, to signify the passing of a 
few hours. 


ACT III. “Peter Does It Now.” 
(The evening of the same day.) 
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AGda er L 
“Peter Puts [t Orr” 


The ScENE is PETER’s studio in Chelsea, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. PETER’S studio, in ad- 
dition to the easel, models’ “throne” (a small 
square platform, to raise his models, or sitters, 
about a foot above the floor level, while he is 
painting them) and usual studio accessories, 1s 
comfortably furnished, and makes a picturesque 
and reposeful room. Bookshelves on either side 
of fireplace, antique mirror over mantelpiece. 
Settle or lounge seat, left of fireplace—and sofa 
on right of it—behind which is a corner cup- 
board. An old bureau is against right wall. 
Two small steps lead up to door, into house, in 
centre of the back wall. A large studio window 
lights the room up L., and below it is a door 
leading into outer lobby and street. Persian 
rugs on floor, Dutch brass candle-holders on 
walls, an old Spanish leather screen at extreme 
back, L. Books, magazines, and papers, strewn 
on table by fireplace, and on models’ throne, all 
contribute to the effect of the studio being used 
as Peter’s chief living room, as well as his 
workshop. It is late afternoon, and the light is 
beginning to mellow towards sunset ;—this ef- 
fect grows as the act proceeds, until dusk calls 
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for the studio to be Vighted up for the final 
scene. A good fire and the clothes worn, Sug- 
gest the season—sometime in early spring. 

When the curtain goes up, BEATRICE DRay- 
COTT 1s discovered. She is a good-looking girl 
of twenty-eight, wearing hat and frock suitable 
for early spring. She is seated on the side of 
models’ throne nearest the footlights. She is 
frowning at the floor, moodily, and irritably tap- 
ping the ground with her foot. Then, with a 
sigh of exasperation, she rises, and crosses to 
table, by fireplace—picks up “The Tatler,” sits, 
and impatiently turns over the leaves. 

The door at the back opens, and her mother, 
Mrs. Draycott, enters. She is a well-dressed, 
good-natured, fussy, and rather fatuous woman 


of fifty-five. 


Mrs. Draycorr. (The moment she appears in 
doorway) I know I’m late. (Closing door.) But 
it’s always better to turn up too late than too early— 
(Fussing down stage )—isn’t it, Peter? (And ‘she 
looks round . as if expecting to find PETER there, 
and then casts a quick glance round studio.) Why, 
where is Peter ? 

BEatRIcE. (Without looking up from “The Tat- 
ler’) Oh, Peter hasn’t condescended to turn up at 
all, yet. 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Scandalized ) And he’s actu- 
ally kept you waiting for him all this time ? 

Beatrice. (With a bitter little laugh) Oh! Tm 
rather used to... Waiting for Peter. 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Annoyed) But he made such 
a point of you being early, to-day—to meet that 
decorator man, to settle about the dining-room. 
That’s why I came through the house. (Pointing 
to door back.) I expected to find you both—simply 
up to your eyes, in paint, and papers, and things. 
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Beatrice. (Carelessly) Well, they’ll have to 
wait—that’s all. There’s lots of time. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Sharply) Lots of time? ... 
Why, there are only two more weeks before the wed- 
ding! There’s no time to put anything off. 

Beatrice. (With another bitter little laugh) Oh, 
you ask Peter. He’d go on putting things off, if the 
wedding were in two days—or two minutes. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Determinedly) Oh, very well, 
then we'll settle the dining-room paper without him 
—that’s all. (Turning to go, and then glancing round 
studio.) What’s become of Mildred? She said 
she’d meet me here. Hasn’t she come? 

BEATRICE. Ages ago—but she got bored, and went 
across to Hugh Crauford’s studio. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Sharply) That Crauford man? 
(Annoyed.) She wouldn’t have gone there if I’d 
been here. 

BEATRICE. (Turning over pages, without looking 
up) Why? You used to rather like him. 

Mrs. Draycott. (With comically puzzled tone 
and manner) That’s just it!--I do like him .. . in 
a sort of way, but—I always wish I didw’t! He’s like 
one of those tiresome dishes they tempt you with at 
dinner parties, that you simply can’t resist—while, 
all the time, you know it won’t agree with you. 
(Nodding impressively.) The less you see of a man 
like that, the better. 

Beatrice. (With a careless shrug) Oh, he 
“agrees” with me, all right. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Dryly) He may, up to now, 
but, if you take my advice, dear, you won't risk 

. another helping. 


(Enter Mitprep, door vt. “Mitty” is a bright, 
breezy, outspoken girl of eighteen. She is full 
of high spirits and nuschief.) 
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Mitty. (Bursting in, impulsively) Beatrice— 
(Catching sight of Mrs. Draycott) Oh, so you’ve 
landed at last, darling! (Glancing quickly round.) 
But the budding bridegroom evidently hasn’t. That’s 
all right. (Turning to BEATRICE, bubbling over with 
mischief.) Do come across to Hugh Crauford’s 
studio for a minute, Bee. 

Mrs. Draycorr. I hope you'll do nothing of the 
kind, Beatrice. 

Mitty. (L.c., turning to Mrs. Draycott) Oh, 
do fold up, darling. I want her to see a picture he’s 
just finished. (To Beatrice) .You might have 
“sat” for it, Bee! It’s the very image of you! 

Beatrice. (Turning, sharply puzzled) Of me? 

Mitty. (Nodding) Yes! Side view—the pen- 
sive-profilé pose—you know! Looking back wist- 
fully—like this. (And she poses, looking over her 
shoulder with burlesque yearning.) 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Indignantly) There, Beatrice! 
What did I tell you? No really nice man would have 
taken such a liberty with your—profile. (Making a 
move towards door.) I won’t allow it. 

Mitty. (Barring the way) Don’t be absurd, 
darling—people’s profiles aren’t copyright. Besides, 
it isn’t meant to be Beatrice at all—it’s supposed to 
be—Rachel. 

Mrs. Draycorr. Rachel? Rachel who? sme B fs 
I know her? 

Mitty. (With a mischicvous twinkle) No, dar- 
ling. She was a bit before your time! She eventu- 
ally became—Mrs. Jacob, you know—and after such 
a long engagement, too—poor dear! (Her face 
lights up, as a new idea flashes across her brain and 
she exclaims suddenly) Why . . . of course! ( Clap- 
ping her hand to her brow) Pelmanism !—’Got it, in 
one! (Turning to BEATRICE and pointing to her 
dramatically) That's why Hugh Crauford painted — 
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4 pensive version of you, and called it “Rachel!” 
- Don’t you see? 
Beatrice. (Puzzled) No! 
Mitty. Why, Rachel had to wait umpteen years, 
_ too, before she finally landed old Jacob. (S pread- 
ing out her hands triumphantly) Why, it’s you and 
Peter, over again! 
Beatrice. (Turning away frowning) Try not to 
be quite such a goat, Milly. 
Mitty. Well, I'll bet you a pair of silk stockings 
that’s what gave Hugh Crauford the idea for his 
picture, anyway. (Impulsively) Vl run back and 
ask him. (She turns towards door t.) 

Beatrice. (Starting up) Milly—come back! 
Mother, don’t let her. . 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Severely) Mildred! Stay 
where you are. 

Mitty. (Turning back) I was only pulling her 
leg. (Scornfully) Can’t for the life of me see why 
Bee always jibs so if one has a little “dig” at Peter! 

Mrs. Draycott. She’s quite right. You should 
reserve such nasty things until she’s married to him 
—(Catching sight of Mitty’s wicked grin and cor- 
recting herseif hastily )—that is (Confusedly.) 
Well, you know what I mean! 

Mitty. (Quizzically) You mean that husbands 
are fair game, eh, darling? .. . No wonder it’s so 
difficult to bring some men up to the scratch! (And 
with this parting shot at BEATRICcE—she strolls up 
and stands looking at picture on easel.) 


(BEATRICE looks annoyed, and crosses to fireplace, 
and stands there looking into fire, with her back 
turned.) ; 


Mrs. Draycott. What can have happened to 
Peter, Bee? 
Beatrice. (Over her shoulder, carelessly) I sup- 
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pose he’s lost his train from Sevenoaks. He went 
down to arrange about painting that Mrs. Solly 
Armstrong’s portrait. 

Mitty. Then he’s landed the multi-millionairess ? 
. . . Good for Peter !—only—(Shaking her head )— 
I do hope he’ll be sensible and—let her down gently. 
You know, Peter’s a jolly sight too truthful for a 
really successful portrait painter, Bee. (Pointing to 
picture on easel) Look at this! No wonder the 
buxom Mrs. Buckmaster ... “bucked,” and re- 
fused to pay him for it. (Mrs. Draycott goes to 
easel and looks at picture.) 

Mrs. Draycott. I can’t see why. It’s very like 
her. 

Mitty. It’s a jolly sight too like her! That’s just 
it! Women want to be painted as they’d like to look 
—not as they really are. 


(A clock off, at back, strikes the half-hour.) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Glancing at her wrist-watch ) 
Gracious, it’s half-past five! We must catch the 6.15 
or we shall be late for dinner. (To BEATRICE) We've 
just time to settle that dining-room paper before we 
go. (Bustling up stage.) So, come along. (Turn- 
ing at door at back) Aren’t you coming, Beatrice? 

BeatricE. No! (Crossing to throne, t.c., irrita- 
bly.) I haven’t the faintest interest in the dining- 
room paper. (She seats herself on “throne.”) 

Mitty. Nobody ever has—if the dinner is all 
right. 

Mrs. Draycott. Still, it’s just as well to have a 
cheerful background—in case it isn’t! (Exit at back, 
leaving door open.) 

Mrs. Draycott. (Off, calling) Milly! 


(MiLLy runs up to door, at back.) 
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Mitty. (Turning in doorway, quizzically) Bee! 
Are you sure you wouldn’t like to hop across to 
Hugh Crauford’s, and see yourself immortalized— 
(Again assuming burlesque yearming pose and ex- 
pression)—wistfully waiting for Peter? 


(BEATRICE springs up angrily, snatches up a book 
from models “throne” and raises it to fling at 
Mitprep, who laughs tantalizingly, slips out, and 
shuts the door. Exit.) 


Beatrice. (Turning and tossing the book down, 
rebelliously) Oh-h! I’m sick of it all! 


(There is a knock on door u., which then opens and 
HucH Craurorp enters. He is a tall, good- 
looking man of thirty-five—well-groomed and 
well-dressed. He carries a lady’s purse-bag.) 


Hucu. (Holding up purse-bag) Your sister left 
this in my studio, just now—(Glancing round quick- 
ly and seeing they are alone, he instantly drops his 
assumed casual tone, and speaks eagerly and tensely.) 
You alone? Have they gone? 

Beatrice. (Glancing up at the other door) No! 
They’re only in the house. You shouldn’t have come 
in here. ; 

Hucu. I couldn’t keep away. (Shuts door and 
crosses quickly to her, R.c., and tossing the purse-bag 
on model's “throne.”) 1 simply had to see you, 
somehow. (With his hands outstretched) Bea- 
trice 

Beatrice. (Shrinking back) Don’t! (Glancing 
up stage) They may be back any minute. 

Hucu. (Recklessly) I can’t help that. Why 
haven’t you answered any of my letters? 

Beatrice, (Avoiding his eyes) Vd nothing more 
to say. (Turning to him, half tearfully) It’s all no 
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use—don’t make it harder for me. Do think of me, 
a little. 

HucH. (Passionately) 1 am thinking of you. 
That’s why I’m here. I can’t stand this any longer. 
I’ve tried to play the game, but it’s no use. I can’t 
let you go—lI won't. (Going a step nearer.) Bea- 
trice 

Beatrice. (Desperately) Stop!—you mustn’t 
talk to me like this. 

Hueu. I can’t talk to you any other way. 

BeEaTRIcE. (Turning away) Then I won’t listen. 

Huex. You must. Why shouldn’t you? 

Beatrice. (Turning and looking straight at him, 
steadily) Because... I’m engaged to Peter. (Plead- 
ingly) Do please go. He may be here any minute. 

Hucu. (With a bitter laugh) “May be’—you’re 
not even sure of that! If he cared for you as much 
as I do, he’d be here with you, now. 

Beatrice. (Wincing, and turning away) That’s 
not worthy of you. You're not fair to him. 

Hueu. Has he always been fair to you? 

Beatrice. Yes! (Catching his eye, and averting 
her own again.) That is—he’s always meant to be. 

HucuH. You didn’t think so last autumn. 

Beatrice. I—I’ve changed my mind. 

Hucu. Why? (A slight pause, then scornfully) 
Do you suppose you'll ever “change” him? 

Beatrice. (Frowning and freezing a litile) Yd 
rather not discuss my future husband, if you don’t 
mind. 

Hucu. (Bitterly) You weren’t quite so punc- 
tilious six months ago. You didn’t mind discussing 
him with me, then. 

Beatrice. (Miserably) I know, and I can’t for- 
give myself; but it was all different, then. Peter 
was in India. I hadn’t seen him for two whole years 
—I hadn’t even heard from him for over two months, 
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and I... well, I lost my head for a bit. It was 
all... a mistake. Do try to forget it. 

Hucu. (Doggedly) No! There are some things 
a man doesn’t want to forget. 

BEATRICE. But you must. It’s only fair to me. 
I’ve told you before I was only feeling like lots of 
other women during the war, when week after week 
went by, and no letters came. At first, I felt only 
anxious—then half-resentful, and at last—neglected ; 
and then . . . well, I said, and let you say, things I 
shouldn’t have done, if I hadn’t lost my senses 

Hucu. (Leaning forword—quickly) Or come 
to your senses. Which was it? ... Are you sure 
you really know? 


(BEaTRIcE averts her eyes, and stands looking 
straight in front of her for a moment, as if com- 
ing to some big decision, and then she turns to 


him.) 


Beatrice. (Quietly) Yes! (She holds out her 
hand.) Good-bye, Hugh. 

Hucu. (Taken aback) You can’t mean that? 

Beatrice. I do. I’m going to marry Peter, in 
two weeks’ time—whatever happens. 

Hucu. (Ciutching at this, quickly) Ah!... 
“Whatever happens.” That means you’re doing this 
out of a mistaken sense of loyalty, not because you 
love him. 

BEaTRIcE. (Wincing and frowning) You've no 
right to say that. 

Hucn. Yes, I have. (Leaning towards her.) 
You gave me the right, six months ago. 

Beatrice. (Despairingly) Oh, please don’t drag 
that up again! (She turns away R.) 

Hucu. (Suddenly going behind her, taking her 
by the shoulders, turning her round facing him, and 


looking into her eyes) Can you look me in the face, 
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and tell me that you didn’t begin to care for me, six 
months ago? . . . (Leaning nearer.) That you don’t 
love me—now? 


(They look into one another’s eyes for a moment, 
when there is a sharp knock at door, down t., 
and JupirH McCartuy (“Jupy”’) enters. She 
is an attractive, smartly dressed girl of about 
twenty-five. She is very frank, and open and 
impulsive, but very decided, and full of char- 
acter. She enters just in time to see BEATRICE 
and CrauForD fall apart, and stops dead, just 
inside the door.) 


Beatrice. (Catching sight of her, in surprise) 
Judy! (Running to L.c.) Why, I thought you were 
in Paris! 

Jupy. (Laughing and going to her) So 1 was— 
this morning! (Kissing BEATRICE warmly.) It’s 
lovely to see you again, Bee dear. 


(CraurorD turns, and Jupy sees him full face for 
the first time, and she stiffens a little.) 


Beatrice. Oh, let me introduce you. (Holding 
Jupy’s arm and turning to Crau¥orD.) This is my 
greatest chum—Judy McCarthy. We went to the 
same school, in France. (To Jupy, indicating CrRAavu- 
FORD) This is Mr. Crauford. (With a nervous little 
laugh.) He’s rather a chum of mine, too. 

Jupy. (Nodding to him—coolly) I think I’ve 
seen Mr. Crauford before. 

Craurorp. (Surprised) Really, where? 

Jupy. (Eyeing him steadily) “In Paris! . . . J 
live in Paris, you know,—we had a mutual friend 
over there,—Julie du Cane. 

CraurorD. (Shooting a sharp glance at her—and 
then assunting a casual tone) Oh! Miss Du Cane! 
. . . I haven't seen her for a long time. 
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Jupy. (Eyeing him—meaningly) No! So she 
told me! , 


(Craurorn looks at her for a moment Guestioningly. ) 


Craurorp. (Turning away to BEATRICE ) Well, 
I must get back to my studio! (To Jupy) You 
staying in town long? 

Jupy. (Taking hold of Beatrice’s arm ) Well, I 
hope long enough to see Bee, here—safely married ! 

Craurorp. Oh! then we shall probably meet 
again! (Going to door L. and Speaking back to both 
of them.) Au revoir! 


(He goes out, shutting the door. Juvy looks after 
him, and then turns to BEATRICE.) 


Jupy. (Shaking her head at Beatrice) Aren't 
you rather . . . playing with fire, Bee, old girl? 

BEATRICE. (Opening her eyes in mock surprise ) 
How d’you mean? 

Jupy. (R.c., jerking her head towards door) 
Your friend, Mr. Crauford, seemed to be getting a 
trifle too “friendly,” when I came in! .. . Lucky it 
wasn’t Peter who blew in just then, instead of me! 


(Jupy and Beatrice, still arm in arm, stroll across 
R.C.) 


BEATRICE. (R.C. petulantly) It might have done 
him good! If he’d been here, as he ought to have 
been, other men wouldn’t have the chance to... 
(She hesitates.) 

Jupy. (Finishing it for her) . . . make love to 
you, eh, Bee? 

Beatrice. (Shrugging her shoulders) I tried to 
stop him. 


ovr JUST LIKE JUDY 
(They stop and stand below table pr.) 


Jupy. That’s easy enough, Bee. Don’t see him. 


(BEATRICE moves away from Juvy a little and stands 
looking down.) 


Beatrice. I haven’t, often—since Peter came 
back. But he was awfully kind to me, while Peter 
was at the War. 

Jupy. (Nodding dryly) He would be. He’s that 
kind of man! 

Beatrice. (Rather annoyed) Well, I like him! 
But you always seem to hate the men J like, some- 
how! Why, you’ve even got your knife into Peter! 

Jupy. (Laughing) Not any more than he seems 
to have his knife into me! ... Besides, your 
Peter’s different. He may be a bit trying, at times, 
from things you’ve told me—but—/( Going to her and 
putting her arms round her)—I shouldn't like to see 
you jump out of the frying-pan into the fire, dear 
old girl! (Kissing her.) And, what’s more—(With 
a determined smile )—you shan’t, while I’m about! 

Beatrice. (Looking down, frowning) What do 
you know against Hugh Crauford? 

Jupy. Quite enough to distrust him—and to hate 
to see him hanging about you. 


(Enter Mrs. Draycorr through door at the back, 
carrying roll of paper.) 


Mrs. Draycorr. (Talking as she comes in ) This 
is the paper we’ve chosen, Bee (Seeing Jupy) 
Why, if it isn’t Judy! 

Mitty. (Running in at back) Judy? Where? 

Jupy. (Going up to them) Here! 
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(Jupy joins them up c., where they remain for a 
moment. ) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Kissing her) Well, this is a 
surprise ! 

Mitty. (Hugging her) When did you come? 
. . . And how did you know we were all here? 

Jupy. I ’phoned to Jimmy, as soon as I got to 
London. He told me! (Laughing.) I only decided 
to come last night. 

Mrs. Draycott. Just like you, Judy! All-of-a- 
sudden—as usual! 


(They come down c. in a little group, laughing and 
chatting like the intimate old friends they are.) 


Mity. Fancy you coming here! (Indicating 
studio.) Into the ... lion’s den! Weren’t you 
afraid of meeting “the lion?” 

Jupy. D’you mean—Peter? 

Mitty. (Nodding) He'd lash his tail, and sim- 
ply bristle, at the sight of you! 

Juvy. (Laughing) Oh! [risked that. Besides, 
I shall have to meet him some time! 

Mrs. Draycott. (Blandly) Yes, and he may 
quite like you !—one never knows! 

Mitty. (Chuckling) Think what you’ve missed, 
Judy, by dodging him, so long! 

Beatrice. Don’t be absurd, Milly! There’s been 
no “dodging” about it. How could they meet? The 
only times Judy’s been near London, Peter was at 
the war, somewhere—and, just before he came home 
—she’d gone back to Paris! 

upy. Well, I intend to see him to-day, anyway, 
and—(With a laugh )—bury the hatchet! 


(Enter Jimmy ut. He is a well-groomed, smartly 
turned-out man of about thirty. One of those 
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good-natured, rather slow, and not too brainy 
good fellows, who is everybody's friend.) 


Mitty. (Catching sight of him) Jimmy! (Tak- 
ing Jupy by the arm.) What do you think of this? 
(MILLY works round behind throne to is) 

Jimmy. (Holding his hat on high, with a dra- 
matic gesture) Judy’s in London—all’s right with 
the world! What? (C rossing to her, smiling and 
shaking hands.) 

Jupy. (Laughing) That's really quite pretty, 
Jimmy ! 

Jimmy. (Grinning and nodding, complacently ) 
Yes! J thought it rather neat! I sort of—evolved 
that, so to speak—all by myself—as I came along! 

Mitty. (Down by door L.) Now, if only Peter 
would come now, we might all fall on him, and in- 
sist on him giving Judy the kiss of Peace! 


(Juby makes a wry face, laughs and moves R.c.) 


Jimmy. (R.c., suddenly growing uncomfortable ) 
Yes !—but—Peter won’t be here, just yet. 


(He puts his hat and stick down on models’ throne. 
They all look at him inquiringly. ) 


Jimmy. He—er—(He hesitates and then turns to 
eS ) I’ve got a message from him for you, 

ee. 

Mrs. Draycorr. I knew something had hap- 
pened to Peter! ... Don’t keep us in suspense 
Jimmy—what is it? 

Jimmy. Oh, Peter’s all right—’sounded full o’ 
beans when he hollered to me through the ’phone, 
from Sevenoaks. He—er—he’s missed his train. 
He wants you to wait for him here, Bee. He'll ex- 
plain the whole business to you, himself, 


, 
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BEATRICE. (Suspiciously) What business? 

Mitty. Yes—out with it, Jimmy. You know 
you’re keeping something back. 

Jimmy. (Turning to her, annoyed) You fold up, 
Milly. Flappers should be seen, and not—‘“flap” so 
much, 

BEATRICE. (R., impatiently) Go on, Jimmy—I 
shan’t wait here any longer for Peter, without a 
proper reason. : 

Jimmy. (Anxiously) You must. Peter’s got his 
marching orders, for the Riviera. 

Beatrice. The Riviera? 

Jimmy. Yes! Mrs. What’s-her-name—the Pro- 
fiteress—wants him to paint her there. She’s not 
coming back to England; going direct to Australia 
from Naples, in about three weeks’ time, so Peter’ll 
have to be pretty nippy to finish it, before she sails. 

Beatrice. (Coming to c. In an odd, strained 
voice) Does that mean... he’ll be away for— 
three weeks? 

Jimmy. (Nodding—avoiding her eyes) That’s 
about the size of it. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Down rR.) But he simply can’t. 
How can he?—Why, the wedding is in a fortnight. 

Jimmy. (Nodding) That’s the fly in the oint- 
ment. The wedding may have to be... put off, 
for a bit. 

Beatrice. (With a start) Put off? 

Jupy. (Blurting out—impulsively) What, again? 


(BEATRICE turns away and looks straight in front of 
her, angrily.) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Warningly to Jupy) H’sh! 

Jupy. (Sitting on models’ throne, Lv. of Jimny, 
indignantly) Well, when it comes to the third time 
of asking-——— 

Jimmy. (Growling under his breath) Steady on, 
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Judy! (Crossing c. to Beatrice.) You see, Peter 
can’t be in two places at once, Bee. Besides, he said 
it would only mean putting the wedding off for a 
week, or so. 

Beatrice. (With a dangerous glitter in her eyes) 
“Only!” (With a vicious little laugh.) Ha!... 
“Only!” ... (She turns up stage, and stands near 
table with her back turned.) 

Mrs. Draycott. (Scandalized) I couldn’t have 
believed it of Peter! 

Jimmy. (R.c.) Nothing to make such a fuss 
about. He’d have lost a thundering good commis- 
sion if he’d said “no.” Millionairesses don’t grow 
on every bush, so—why shouldn’t Peter make hay 
while the sun shines? 

Jupy. (Warmly) Not if it means—“making 
hay” with dear old Bee’s wedding. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Warmly) No, indeed! 

Jimmy. Oh, come, come—look at the thing rea- 
sonably. Now, what difference do a couple o’ weeks 
make, one way or the other? 

Beatrice. (Suddenly wheeling round, all her pent 
up anger flaming out) Oh!—can’t you see?... 
It isn’t the time that matters—it’s the fact that 
Peter could, for one single moment, consider putting 
the wedding off, at all! (Turning away again, chok- 
ingly.) Just—brushing it aside, as though it was 
the last thing that mattered! 

Jimmy. (Protesting) Here, here—hang it all !— 
you know Peter didn’t look at it like that, old girl, 
and—well, surely—if you can wait for a chap: for 
over five years 

Beatrice. (Wheeling round again, indignantly) 
I can go on “waiting” and being “put off,” and held 
up as a laughing-stock to everybody, indefinitely, I 
suppose? (Strongly) Well, that’s where you’re 
wrong—yes, and Peter too! ... I’ve come to the 
end of my patience. (Turning away and brushing 
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some angry tears from her eyes.) Lfeel... (Her 
voice breaks and she suddenly sits down on char by 
table and covers her face—half sobbing out.) ...1 
feel so—humiliated ! : 

Mrs. Draycott. (Fussing to her and patting her 
right shoulder, soothingly) ‘There, there, dear! . 
That’s right—have a good cry. It'll do you good. 

Jupy. (Grimly) 1 know what would do him 
“good.” (Clenching her fists.) Vd like to—to—— 
(Words fail her, and she makes a vicious sound 
through her clenched teeth) .G-r-r-r-r!... ( Then 
she crosses to BEATRICE and pats her other shoul- 
der.) Cheer up! old girl, it’ll all come right! 

Jimmy. Course it will! All Bee has got to do is 
to tell Peter how she feels about it, and he’ll chuck 
this old commission in two two’s. 

Beatrice. (Starting up—indignantly ) What? 
Do you suppose I’m going to ask Peter to marry me? 
pe wever! 

Jimmy. (Hurriedly) All right, old girl, all right 
_-then one of us will give him the tip, that’s all. 

Beatrice. (Strongly) You'll do nothing of the 
kind. If Peter can’t keep faith with me without 
being persuaded and pushed into it by my people, 
he—(Breathing short )—well, he needn’t marry me 
at all. (She turns and gathers her gloves and purse- 
bag as if preparing to go.) 

Mrs. Draycott. (Disiractedly) But, Bee dear, 
if you won’t let any of us do anything to help you. 
(Turning to Jupy—despairingly) Judy, can’t you 
reason with her? 

Beatrice. (Turning) No! She can’t! This is 
my affair! (And she marches across L. towards 
door.) 

Jupy. ( Rising—sharply) Bee! You can’t mean 
you're going to break it off ? 

Beatrice. (Pausing by door, breathing short) I 
don’t know what I’m going to do yet! 
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Jimmy. Then you'd better wait, and see Peter. 

BEATRICE. (Opening door and turning) No!— 
he can come and see me. I’ve had enough of wait- 
ing. It’s his turn to wait now, and he’ll find out— 
next time—that J shall be the one to put the wedding 
off ! 


(She goes out, angrily, u. and bangs the door. They 
all turn and look at each other in consternation. ) 


Jimmy. (Scratching his head) Well, now we’re 
up against it, with a vengeance! 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Suddenly finding her voice) 
Run after her, Jimmy, and fetch her back! 

Jupy. I shouldn’t, if I were you, Mrs. Draycott. 
It'll do more harm than good! ... You'll only 
rattle her still more, poor dear!—and she’s just in 
the mood to do some mad thing, as it is! 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Losing her head ) Then she’s 
not in a fit state to go rushing off alone, like this! . as 
Jimmy must go and bring her back, at once. 

Jimmy. (Moving to door unwillingly) All right! 
ll have a try. 

Jupy. Be careful how you handle her, Jimmy! 
Use tact! 

Jimmy. (In doorway, nodding significantly) 1 
drove a team of mules, in Palestine! (Exit;) 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Agitatedly) She’s so... so 
inflammable! Peter ought to have known better. 

Jupy. Yes, but the trouble is—Beatrice has al- 
ways spoiled Peter. He feels . . . too safe! 

Mitty. He’s not so jolly “safe” just now. 
There'll be a holy row when they meet, unless some- 


body steps in, and... does the “Lloyd George” 
stunt! (Coaxingly) Couldn’t you step in between 
them, Judy—and .. . well—you know! 


Jupy. (Nodding—shrewdly) Yes, I know, dear! 
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Get black eyes from both of them, and no thanks 
from either! (Shakes her head.) I think not. 

Mrs. Draycott. Oh, dear! If she does quarrel 
with Peter—she’ll never marry anyone else. 

Jupy. (Frowning—thoughtfully) You never 
know what she’ll do, while she’s feeling like this. 

Mitty. Oh, don’t you worry. When she’s cooled 
down, it’ll be a case of —“Peter, with all thy faults, 
I love thee still!’ 

Mrs. Draycott. Well, I certainly think if she 
did marry anyone else, she’d regret it all her life. 

Jupy. (Nodding—gravely) That’s what I’m 
afraid of. And that’s why we must do something 
to prevent such a thing—before it’s too late! 

Mitty. (Crossing L.c—delightedly) Then you 
are going to help us! (She runs to Jupy and hugs 
her boisterously.) 

Jupy. (With a breathless cry) Oh-h-h! Milly! 

Muy. It’s just like you!—(Another hug)—you 
angel! 

Jupy. Well, don’t break—my wings! (Releasing 
herself with a laugh.) 


(Enter Jimmy t.) 


Jimmy. (Rather out of breath) Couldn’t see a 
trace of her, either way. She must have nipped into 
a taxi, and gone straight to the station. 

Mrs. Draycott. Then we must follow her, at 
once. (Fussing to door.) Come along, Milly. (She 
exits.) 

Mitty. (Running to the door and turning) You 
come with us, Judy. You can tackle Beatrice in the 
train. Bring her, Jimmy. (Exit v.) 


(Jimmy goes to models’ “throne” and picks up his 
hat and stick, turns towards door, and then looks 
back at Jupy, who makes no sign of following 
him.) 
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Jimmy. Aren’t you coming? 

Jupy. No! (She deliberately puts down her 
purse-bag and seats herself on models’ throne.) I’m 
going to stay here. 

Jimmy. But I thought you were going to tackle 
Bee, and try to reason with her? 

Jupy. (Shaking her head)  That’s no good. 
Peter's the person to tackle. (Thinking, and then 
twisting round abruptly.) Look here, Jimmy— 
what’s your honest opinion? Is Peter trying to back 
out? Doesn’t he want to marry Beatrice? 

Jimmy. (Emphatically) Course he does! He 
always wanted to marry her. Why, it was a boy and 
girl affair. 

Jupy. (Skeptically) M—ye—es!—but—as Bene- 
dick said,—‘‘Doth not the appetite alter?’ A man 
loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in 
his age! 

Jimmy. Ye—yes!—generally speaking! But— 
(Shaking his head )—Peter won’t change. 

Jupy. Ah! That’s what most women thought 
about men, before the war, but—(S haking her head) 
—lots of them came back—different. 

Jimmy. (Stoutly) Not Peter! I was out with 
him in the Fast, all the time; first Palestine and then 
India—and he never so much as looked at another 
girl. 

Jupy. (Nodding) Good! Then we'll “pass” 
Peter! Now for—Crauford. 

Jimmy. (Puzzled) Crauford? 

Jupy. Yes. (Deliberately) Mister—Hugh— 
Crauford. What’s your opinion of him? 

Jimmy. Jolly good sort! One o’ the best! 

Jupy. (Nodding, dryly) Thought sol... I 
know those jolly-good-sort-one-of-the-best kind of 
men! They make men laugh, and women—cry! . . . 
They’re all right to go out to lunch or tea with, or 
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to dance with, but . . . they’re just the kind of men 

to . . . let some other girl marry! 

ogee (Puzzled) Well, who’s going to marry 
im? 

Jupy. Beatrice—if we’re not careful. 

Jimmy. (Startled, and staring at her) Beatrice? 

Jupy. Yes!—he’s making love to her, while 
Peter’s . . . somewhere else . . . putting things off. 
I caught him at it, to-day. She’s—sort of—fasci- 
nated, and, in her present mood, she might easily 
. . . flutter his way! If we’re not careful, Crauford 
a ras With a gesture)—lasso her, and carry her 
off! 

Jimmy. (Staggered) What? ... But, do you 
really think that Bee would lect him? 

Jupy. (Nodding) In her present mood—she 
might! That’s what I’m afraid of. She wouldn’t 
be the first girl who rushed off, in a mad moment, 
and married the wrong man! 

Jimmy. (With an apprehensive whistle) Ph-e-ew! 
Then somebody's got to—sort of—put the brake on. 
Bring her to her silly senses, what? But—how are 
we going to do it? 

Jupy. We can’t. Peter's the only person who can 
do that. He’s the one who has to be brought to his 
senses—and quickly, too! It’s only his casual be- 
havior that has given Crauford a chance with her 
at all. 

Jimmy. You mean old Peter was simply asking 
for it—what? (Irritably.) Why the blazes didn’t 
Peter marry her now, and take her with him to the 
Riviera? 


(He tosses his hat and stick down on models’ throne, 
behind Jupy.) 


Jupy. (Promptly) That’s exactly what we’ve got 
to make him do! (Rises and crosses to c.) 
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Jimmy. (Turning, arrested) Make him? . 
How? 

Jupy. I don’t know, but if Peter goes away, and 
leaves her behind now—as sure as he’s alive, Crau- 
ford will get her—and—(Setting her teeth viciously) 
—he shan’t! No! One of us must wake up Peter 
now. 

Jimmy. (Nodding) Quite. But if by “one of 
us” you mean—(Pointing to himself )—this one— 
(He shakes his head.) 

Jupy. (Quickly) { dowt! Peter wouldn’t take 
you—seriously. 

Jimmy. (Comically taken aback) What? 

Jupy. (Rushing on) A brother’s bound to be 
biased. No! He wants tackling by an outsider— 
like me. 

Jimmy. You? ... Why, you’re the last person 
in the world he'll listen to. The very mention of 
your name makes him see red. 

Jupy. (Scornfully) Just because I wrote and 
told Bee what I thought about him—the last time 
he put the wedding off! 

Jimmy. (Nodding) Yes! That fairly put the 
lid on. After that, Peter swore he’d never even meet 
you, so—there you are! 

Jupy. Yes! Here I am, Jimmy, and—(She sud- 
denly takes off her hat, tosses it on settle behind 
table, and seats herself in chair R. of it, determinedly) 
—here I’m going to stay! 

Jimmy. (Protesting) But, my dear girl—(Cross- 
ing to L. of her chair)—what can you do? 

Jupy. I don’t know yet—but—(Nodding her 
head determinedly )—’m—going—to—do—it ! 

Jimmy. (Shaking his head) It’s hopeless, from 
the word “go.” Why, the moment he sees you, and 
realizes who you are 


Jupy. (Cutting in quickly) But why should he 
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realize who I am? He’s never seen me! (Springs 
up impulsively.) Jimmy, you’ve sulved it—in one! 

Jimmy. (Completely at sea) What—are—you— 
getting at? 

Jupy. (Chuckling with mischief) You'll see! 
Milly said I was “an angel” just now—so Master 
Peter shall entertain—(Tapping herself )—“an an- 
gel,” unawares! 


(There is a knock at the door tu. Juvy rises hastily 
and goes up to fire, and turns her back. The 
door opens about a foot and TRrx1E O’FarRELL’s 
head is poked in and peeps round the door. She 
is a dark, handsome artist’s model—with a bold, 
impudent face and manner—and is common and 
slangy in speech.) 


Trixie. (Leering round the door) Anybody at 
home ? 

Jimmy. Good Lord! Why, it’s—(Going towards 
her, switching on lights by the door, and looking 
more closely.) It is Trixie O’Farrell, isn’t it? 

Trixig. (With a laugh) Well, she isn’t Trixie 
Anyone-else yet, so—(Coming in—impudently)— 
there’s a chance for you yet, Mr. Draycott. 


(TRIXIE comes forward, crossing to c., in front of 
Jimmy. She is carrying a large paper bag.) 


TrIxIE. (Looking round studio) Mr. Caldicott 
in? 

Jimmy. No—he’s cleared out. Mr. Keppel’s got 
this studio now. 

Trixize. What? ... (Grinning.) Not “Put-it- 
off Peter” Keppel? 

Jimmy. Yes. (Then changing his tone) But 
what the deuce do you mean by calling him that? 
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(Jupy half turns, watches over her shoulder, and 
listens.) 


Trixie. (Laughs) Oh, come orf it, Mr. Dray- 
cott, we all call him that. Catchy sort 0’ nickname, 
isn’t it? It’s quite caught on, in the studios. I heard 
it was Mr. Crauford invented it. I’m sitting for 
him, you know, but he’s gone out—locked his studio 
up, and me left to make meself comfy—on the mat! 
(Tossing her head. ) Nice way to treat a model like 
me, I don’t think! So T just rolled across here, on 
the off-chance of a cigarette and a sit-down for a 
bit. (Grinning impudently at him with her head on 
one side.) Anything doing? 

Jimmy. ( Uncomfortably, with a glance at Jupy) 
Well—you see, the fact is (He sticks.) 7 

Lets, Oo Cutting in with a shrewd glance at 
Jupy) You mean two's company and three’s a 
crowd, eh? (Nodding and grinning.) I see!— 
Right-o. (Turning to go.) Nothing for it, but the 
nearest tea-shop for you, Trixie, old dear! (Sur- 
veying the large paper bag she is carrying.) Can’t 
go carting this about in the rain, though! it’s burst- 
ing through the paper as it is! 


(Opening the paper bag and taking out an enormous 
black much-befeathered hat, suggestive of a cos- 
ter girl on a bank holiday.) 


Trixig. (Holding up the hat) Whot ho! The 
latest from Lambeth! (Turning to Jimmy, ) Going 
to pose in this for Crauford, He’s got to do a poster 
for the new Revue—“Fine F eathers.” ( Examining 
hat and giving it a shake. ) My lord! The rain has 
given these feathers the pip! (Turning to him. ) 
D’you mind if I stick it in front of the fire to dry? 
(And she crosses to fireplace and says to Jupy) 
"Xcuse me. (She places hat on fender stool, and turns 
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to Juby.) D’you mind keepin’ an eye on that until 
I come back? ... (Her eye is caught at that mo- 


ment by photo of BEATRICE on mantelpiece.) Hullo! 
... Well, I’m blest! (She takes photo down and 
looks at it) Why, this is Crauford’s little bit 0’ fluff! 


(Jupy looks across at Jimny.) 


Jimmy. (Crossing and joining them, to Trrxte 
sharply) What on earth do you mean? 

Trixiz. (Holding photo) Saw him taking a joy 
ride with her, in a taxi, as I came along here. ’Spose 
that’s what made him forget all about poor little me! 
(Pointing to photo) Is she a model, too? 

Jimmy. (Frowning) No!—that happens to be 
my sister. (He takes photo from her and replaces it 
on mantelpiece, and remains there, close to Juvy.) 

Trrxiz. Oh, thank Gawd for that! I thought she 
was going to pinch my job. (Crossing L. and paus- 
ing €., looking round—with a laugh.) To think I’ve 
actually broken into “Put-it-off Peter’s” studio at 
last! ... What luck! 

Jupy. (Suddenly—from fireplace) Why?... 
Have you never sat for him? 

Perse. No, that’s just’ itt. 5. Who Has? 
(Suddenly over her shoulder) Wave you? 

Jimmy. Of course she hasn’t, why, she’s not 

Jupy. (Interrupting him quickly, laying her hand 
on hus arm warningly to stop him, and cutting in— 
to TrIxiE) I haven’t had the chance of—sitting to 
him, yet. 

Trrxiz. Oh, so you are a model? ... Heads, 
hands or—the—(With a gesture signifying the en- 
tire figure )—altogether ? 

Jupy. (Startled—staring) The—what? 

Trrxiz. (Laughs at her) Well, you must be new 
to the game! 
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Jupy. (Recovering herself) Iam. Quite new. 
(She glances meaningly at Jimmy.) 

Trixiz. (Surveying Jupy critically) You look 
it! Well, don’t you waste any more time waiting for 
him. He’s “got it in” for reg’ler models. Look at 
me! Sat for half the R.A.’s in London, J have!— 
Yes! An’ been on the line—every blessed Academy 
—for years! But when it comes to—Mister Peter 
Keppel—(With a gesture)—nothing doing! (She 
turns L. to go.) 

Jupy. (An idea striking her suddenly) Wait a 
moment! 


(TRIXIE turns and looks at her.) 


Juvy. (Coming forward a step) Has Mr. Kep- 
ple ever seen you? 

Trixie. No, that’s just it, but—(With a wicked 
grin)—he’s going to—to-night, when I come back 
to fetch that hat. (Pointing to fireplace.) “Fine 
Feathers” ought to do the trick! (She laughs and 
crosses to door—turning in doorway with a wave of 
her hand to them.) Carry on! (Exits, closing the 
door.) 

Jupy. (Looking after her, her eyes alight with 
excitement) She’s right! ... “Fine Feathers” will 
do the trick! (Turning to Jimmy, breathlessly) 
Jimmy! Peter’s at our mercy! You say he won't 
listen to me—very well, then, he shall listen to— 
(And she turns, snatches up TRixiE’s hat from stool 
and claps it on her head)—Trixie O’Farrell! 

Jimmy. (Staring at her, thunderstruck) What? 

Jupy. (Tapping herself on the breast) This 
“Trixie” can tell him a few home truths about him- 
self, and she needn’t mince words about it, either. 
(Excitedly) D’you think I’m equal to playing the 
part of Trixie for half an hour, Jimmy? 

Jimmy. (Grudgingly) Oh, you’re equal to any 
old thing—(Protesting )—but listen to me—— 
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Jupy. (Impetuously) No! You're going to lis- 
ten to me! (Nodding.) And—so is Peter! Per- 
haps when he hears the studio gossips linking Bea- 
trice’s name with Crauford’s, it’ll make him think. 

Jimmy. (Scratching his head ) Yes, by Jovet= 
it’s made me think! (Frowning and turning to her.) 
She must be crazy, going about with Crauford in a 
taxi, like this! . . . What’s she playing at? 

Jupy. (Seriously) She’s not “playing.” It’s just 
what I thought. Bee has lost her head, that’s all, 
but—Peter’s got no time to lose. 

Jimmy. (Thoughtfully) Now, if only he’d heard 
of this taxi business 

Jupy. (Promptly) He’s going to! Master Peter’s 
too jolly sure of Beatrice. It’s time he had a jolt. 
Something to wake him up and make him realize 
where he’s drifting. (Nodding.) And you and I, 
Jimmy, are going to . . . jolt him. 

Jimmy. (Starting) What’s that? ... Where 
do I come into it? 

Jupy. (Grinning at him) Vow’re going to set the 
ball rolling. You will introduce him to—(Tapping 
herself )—Trixie O’Farrell, and—(I mutating TRIXIE’Ss 
voice and speech )—don’t you forget it, Mister Dray- 
cott. 

Jimmy. (Open-mouthed) Well, Um... (Swal- 
lowing hard and then asking with grim politeness) 
And may I ask what I do then? 

Jupy. Oh, then you just .. . (With an airy wave 
of the hand)—disappear, and—leave him to me. 


(A door slams off at back, and they both start, turn 
and listen. ) 


PETER. (Off—at back) It’s too late now, Mrs. 


Gibson. 
Jimmy. (Turning to Jupy) It’s Peter, 
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Peter. (Off) We'll have to put it off until to- 
morrow. Don’t you wait. Good night. 

Jimmy. (Hurriedly—to Juvy) Here, I say, let 
me out o’ this, Judy. Hadn’t we better both of us 
chuck it? 

Jupy. (Firmly) No! Keep your eye on the ball, 
Jimmy—think of poor old Bee. (Listening.) Hish! 
(Turning in a whisper) He’s here! (And she tip- 
toes across to fireplace, seats herself on settle L. of tt, 
picks up “Tatler” from table and pretends to read it 
—quite hidden from PETER by angle of the wall on 
his entrance. Jimmy crosses down L. and stands 
waiting below models’ throne.) 


(Enter PETER KEPPEL at back, in light overcoat and 
hat. He looks anything between twenty-eight 
and thirty-eight, and, contrary to expectations, 
is quite a brisk, decided sort of man, who evi- 
dently “procrastinates” promptly, and with a 
purpose. He enters hurriedly, talking as he 
comes in.) 


Peter. (Speaking hurriedly, the moment he opens 
the door) Awfully sorry to be so late, Bee—but I 
put off going to the station until—(Looking round 
studio)—why, where’s Beatrice? 

Jimmy. Gone back to Chislehurst. 

Peter. (Sharply) Gone? (Pulling off his over 
coat—annoyed.) Oh, I say!—I told you to ask her 
to wait. (And he turns to throw his overcoat on 
settle, by fireplace, and finds himself face to face with 
Jupy. He pulls up short—surprised.) Hullo! 

Jupy. (Smiling saucily) Hullo! 

Peter. I didn’t know anybody was here! You 
waiting to see me? 

Jupy. (Easily—imitating Trrx1E) No! I just 
—(With airy gesture)—dropped in. 

Peter. (Rather taken aback—looking her over) 
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Oh! . . . You just—(With same gesture )—dropped 
in. (Turning away quite puzzled.) -I see! (He 
carries his overcoat down to “throne,’ tosses it 
eg and asks Jimmy in an undertone) Who is 
she? 


(Jupy—behind Prter’s back—signals to Jimny to 
explain.) 


Jimmy. (In an assumed surprise) Why—hasn’t 
Trixie O’Farrel ever sat to you? 

Peter. (Frowninng) Oh, a model! ( Growling, 
sotto voce) Why the deuce did you let her in? 
(Turning and going back to Juny—coldly) Tm 
afraid I don’t want a model just now, so 

Jupy. (Smiling) That’s all right; I never ex- 
pected you did. 

Peter. Then what made you come in here? 

Jupy. (Easily) Oh, just to kill time. Any old 
port in a storm, you know. 

Peter. (Sharply) Eh? (He looks at her grim- 
ly and scratches his head, rather baffled.) 

Jupy. (Laughing at him impudently and jerking 
her head towards Jimmy) Mr. Draycott let me in— 
he’ll explain. 


(PETER turns to Jimmy, who is rather at a loss for 
a moment.) 


Jimmy. Eh?—Oh,—er—(With a vague gesture) 
—nothing much to explain. (Waving his hand 
towards Jupy) Ju—(Pulling up just in time)—er, 
Trixie, there, is sitting for Crauford—found his 
studio shut up, so she sort of drifted across here, to 

. sit down, and take cover for a bit. 


(PETER turns and looks at Juvy.) 
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Jupy. Hope you don’t mind? (And she arranges 
cushions, settles down comfortably and picks up 
“The Tatler.’ ) 

Peter. (Dryly) Seems to me it wouldn’t make 
much difference if I did! . . .(Then, with ironic po- 
liteness, as she tucks up her feet.) Would you like 
a footstool, or a few more cushions, or anything ? 

Jupy. (Easily) Oh, no, I’m allright! Don’t you 
worry about me. (With a wave of her hand towards 
Jimmy.) Carry on. 

Peter. (Shrugging his shoulders, and crossing 
to Jimmy, sotto voce) I say, didn’t you give Beatrice 
my message? 


(Jimmy nods.) 


Peter. Then why didn’t she wait? 

Jimmy. She seemed a bit fed up with “waiting,” 
so she—pushed off home. Said you’d have to go 
and see her there. 


Peter. Oh, all right. (He picks up his overcoat 
—then hesitates, thinks a moment, and finally throws 
coat down again.) No! T’ll leave it until to-mor- 
row! (Turning to Jimmy.) What did Beatrice say 
about it all? 

Jimmy. (With a glance towards Jupy) You'd 
better ask her. (Picking up his hat and stick from 
throne.) I’m just off. (He moves to door t.) 

PETER. (Following him and catching hold of him) 
Wait a bit. (Sotto voce) I say, don’t leave me alone 
with—(Jerking his head towards Jupy )—that. 

Jimmy. (Freeing himself—sotto voce) Rot!— 
she won’t bite you. (Opening door and calling up) 
Good night, Trixie! 

Jupy. (With a wave of her hand) Bye-bye-eee! 
Be good! 
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(Jimmy goes out, followed by PETER. Jupy jumps 
up, runs down to models’ “throne” and picks up 
her “vanity” bag which she had left there. Looks 
at herself in tiny mirror in it, cocks her hat at a 
still more saucy angle, and hurriedly rearranges 
her frock a little.) 


PETER. (Off—outside door ..—calling) Then 
you'll look in here on your way back, Jimmy?.. . 
_ Right you are! 


(Jupy turns and waits for PETER. Re-enter PETER, 
finding Juvy, facing door, below models’ throne.) 


Peter. (Hopefully) Hullo. You just going? 
(Holding door open.) 

Jupy. (With a little langh—decisively) Not me! 

Peter. (His face falling) Oh! (He shuts door.) 

Jupy. I was only prowling about for another pic- 
ture paper. 

Peter. (Pointing to a heap of papers on models’ 
“throne,” curtly) You'll find lots there. (He passes 
her, and goes straight to fireplace, takes a cigarette 
from box on mantelpiece, lights it, picks up “Tatler” 
and looks at it, with his back turned, ignoring her.) 

Jupy. (Looking after him and sniffing) Nothing 
like Turkish cigarettes, when they’re good! 

Peter. (Without looking round) Do you smoke 
7em? 

Jupy. Rather! (Pointedly) When I get a 
chance. 

Peter. Oh! Sorry! (He takes box off mantel- 
piece and tosses it down on table—carelessly.) Help 


yourself ! 


(Jupy crosses up to table and takes one.) 


Peter. (Pointing to mantelpiece) You'll find 
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some matches there. (He opens “Tatler” again and 
turns his back.) Gs 
Jupy. (Going tolim) I'l light it from yours. 
Peter. (Turning) Eh? ... (He then holds 
out his cigarette at arm's length.) 


(Jupy lights her cigarette from it, and sits down, on 
settle, behind table.) 


Jupy. (Settling down comfortably) Now we can 
talk. 

PETER. (Raising his eyebrows) Talk? What 
about? 

Jupy. (Smiling up at him) Our noble selves! 
That ought to last us for a bit! 

PETER. (Discouragingly) 1 don’t know that I’m 
much interested. 

Jupy. (Cheerfully) All right—then let’s talk 
about your noble selfi—then p’r’aps you will be. 

Peter. (With a shrug) On the contrary! (He 
stares up at the ceilinng and smokes in silence.) 

Jupy. (Cocking her head on one side and looking 
up at him, quaintly) Is it cold up there? 

Peter. (Starting) Eh? (With a puzzled stare 
at her.) What do you mean by that? 

Jupy. (Significantly) Stilts! (Smiling and shak- 
ing her head.) No good! They’re wasted on me. 


You might just as well . . . climb down, and meet 
me ...on the hearthrug. Besides, you seem to 
forget that you’re . . . my host. 


Peter. Well! I like that! (Gazing at her, baf- 
fled.) ’Pon my soul, you’re pretty cool, you know. 

Jupy. You're a bit on the chilly side yourself. 
(Shaking her head.) You might as well give it up. 
A refrigerator couldn’t freeze me. I’m warranted 
snub-proof, so, if that’s your little game—(With a 
gesture—a la TrixiE)—forget it! 

Peter. (Tossing “Tatler” aside, and laughing in 
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spite of himself. All right! (He turns to her, 
looks at her hat a minute, and shuts his eyes—then 
turns and points.) 1 say—need you wear that hat? 

Jupy. Why, what’s wrong with it? (Taking it 
off and looking at it critically.) The girl I got it 
from said it was the last word in hats. 

PETER. (Nodding—grimly) She was right! In 
fact, there’s only one word for it. 


(Jupy turns quickly and looks up at him.) 


PETER. (Looking up at ceiling—dryly) It was a 
very popular word—in wartime! 

Jupy. (Laying the hat aside) What did you do, 
in the Great War, “daddy”? 

Peter. (Shrugging his shoulders) Same as most 
of the other chaps.—Groused a bit, cursed a bit, 
scrapped a bit, and . . . stopped a bit of shrapnel. 
(He stoops and points to a place on the back of his 
head.) Tin hats weren’t considered good form in 
1914. 

Jupy. tg14!—Then you didn’t “put off”—join- 
ing up? 

Peter. No, I began with the soup, and ended with 
the . . . savoury. 

Jupy. (Turning on him, suddenly) Then why do 
they cail you “Put-it-off Peter”? 

Peter. (Sharply) Who does? 

Juvy. (With a shrug) Who doesw’t? It’s your 
nickname, in the studios. Didn’t you know?... 
(Repeating it, with a slight hint of contempt in her 
voice.) Yes!—“Put-it-off Peter!’ ... I should 
hate a nickname like that, myself. 

Peter. (Quite unruffied) Course you would. It 
wouldn’t suit you a bit. You’re the sort of girl who 
does things bang off, there and then. A regular leap- 
before-you-look sort 0’ person. 

Jupy. (Turning and staring at him, surprised) 
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Well! Seeing we’ve never met before... . How 
do you know what sort ofsperson I am? 

Peter. (With a shrug) It’s part of my job to 
spot character. I’m a portrait painter, you know— 
but, ’'m bound to confess—(He looks at her criti- 
cally )—especially now you’ve taken that d—(Check- 
ing himself )—er—misleading hat off—you rather 
leave me—guessing. 

Jupy. (Growing a little uncomfortable) Oh, 
well, you'll only guess wrong, so you’d better give 
it up. 

hone (Quietly) Why don’t you “give it up”? 

Jupy. (Turning—sharply) Give up what? 

Peter. Being a model. It’s a rotten life for any 
girl, but for a girl like you... . (He shakes his 
head.) How on earth did you ever come to take it 
up? 

Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes) I took it up quite sud- 
denly to... help a pal in trouble! .. . (Abrupt- 
ly) D’you mind if I have another cigarette? (She 
rises, takes one, and turns to mantelpiece for match- 
box, lights cigarette and points to photo.) Is Mr. 
Draycott’s sister a friend of yours? 

Peter. (Turning quickly—surprised ) Yest But 
how did you know who she was? 

Jupy. (Taken aback for a moment) Eh? (Then 
recovering herself quickly.) Oh, Mr. Draycott told 
me, just before you came in. (She takes down photo 
and looks at it.) Nice face! Looks too good for 
Crauford. 

Peter. (Sharply) Crauford? 

Jupy. (Nodding) He means business, anyway ! 
(With a little laugh) My word! You should have 
just seen him with her in that taxi this afternoon, 
that’s all! (She puts photo down on table. ) 

Peter. What taxi? Where? 


Jupy. (Jerking her head) In the King’s Road. 
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He’d got no eyes for poor little me, nor anyone else. 
Is she engaged to him? 

PETER. (Frowning) To Crauford? (Walking 
across L., shortly) Of course not. 

Jupy. (With assumed surprise) Isn’t she? . . 
Oh, well, give her time, she soon will be! (With 
a laugh.) Crauford didn’t look like “putting things 
off” this afternoon. No wonder he forgot all about 
his appointment with—(Pointing to herself )—poor 
little Trixie! 

PeTER. (Standing thinking by models’ throne) 
Probably he’s remembered it, by now. (Turning and 
nodding towards door.) Hadn’t you better ... go 
and see? 

Jupy. (Tossing her head) Not likely. 

Peter. Then I will. (And with a puzzled frown 
he crosses to door L. and exits.) 

Jupy. (Tossing her cigarette in fire and nodding 
after him triumphantly) Jolt one! ... Jealous! 
(Suddenly as she glances towards door) Good gra- 
cious! I hope Hugh Crauford hasn’t come back! 
(Runs across to door, looks out, then smiles; comes 
in again and waits by models’ throne.) 


(Re-enter PETER.) 


Juvy. (Turning with a smile) Not at home? 

Peter. (Crossly) No! (And he passes her with- 
out another word and goes to fireplace.) 

Juvy. (Looking after him) Thought not! He’d 
got other fish to fry. 


(PETER gives one sharp look at her over is shoulder 
and then picks up BEaTrice’s photo from table, 
and replaces it on mantelpiece—and_ stands 
smoking with his back turned.) 


Jupy. (Sitting on edge of “throne” and swinging 
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her legs—provokingly) Are you wishing you hadn’t 
“put-it-off’—quite so long, Mister . . . “Put-it-off 
Peter’? 

Peter. (Wheeling round—almost angrily) What 
on earth do you mean? 

Jupy.. (Shrewdly—smiling) Think I couldn’t 
see?... You didn’t go to see if Crauford had 
come back on my account. (Nodding at him.) 
You're getting nervous! 

Peter. Nervous? 

Jupy. (Nodding) M’m! Bit afraid Crauford’s 
going to cut you out, eh? 

Peter. (Sharply) Don’t talk rot. (He turns 
away, takes a cigarette and lights it, frowning.) 

Jupy. (Rubbing it in, relentlessly) You needn’t 
be cross with me if you have—left it a bit too late. 

Peter. (Turning and controlling his rising tem- 
per with difficulty) Look here—I don’t want to be 
either rude to you or inhospitable, but 

Jupy. (Cutting in) You want me to clear out, 
so that you can go and find out if I’m right, eh? 

PETER. (Contemptuously) No! I’veno intention 
of doing anything so idiotic. 

Jupy. (Nodding) Perhaps you’re right. Not 
much good locking the stable door when the horse 
has gone, is it? 

PETER. (Sardonically) Sorry to take the gilt off 
your . . . ginger-bread story, but—as it happens— 
the “horse” hasn’t gone! 

Jupy. (With her head on one side) Sure? 


PETER. Quite! ... You see—as it happens— 
(Taking photo off mantelpiece )—I’m engaged to this 
lady. 


Jupy. Pooh! What difference does an engage- 
ment make? That’s only—the stable door. J saw— 
“the Horse,’ and—(Thrusting her head forward )— 
on the wrong side of it! 

Peter. (With a careless shrug) Merely taking a 
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little harmless exercise, that’s all.... (N odding 
confidently.) She’ll come back all right! (He re- 
places photo on mantelpiece. ) 

Jope Rising—open-mouthed ) Well! Of all 
the Talk about being cocksure! .. . (Leaning 
forward) There’s such a thing as being too sure! 

Peter. (Turning with a smile) Not when you 
know—the horse! And now let’s drop the parable, 
and change the subject. (He strolls down RB.) 

Jupy. Now you're trying to put me off! (Shak- 
ing her head at him.) 1 really believe you'd even 
_.. put your wedding off ! 

Perer. Well, what if I did? 

Juvy. (Nodding her head at him, seriously and 
warningly) You'd better not—with Crauford in the 
offing ! 


(They look at each other a moment in silence.) 


Jupy. (Ina more casual tone) By the way, are 
you going to be married—soon? 

Peter. (Flicking the ash off his cigarette) In 
about three weeks. (Suddenly remembering.) That 
is—er—roughly speaking. 

Juvy. (Sharply) “Roughly speaking?’ Why— 
good heavens !—don’t you know? 

Peter. (Irritably) Of course IT know. But— 
well—(Shuffling a litile and then blurting it out)— 
it’s been postponed, that’s all. 

Jupy. (Pointing at him—accusingly) You have 
“put it off”! 

Peter. (Suddenly losing his temper) Well, what 


if I have? ... What’s it got to do with you? ... 
I’m hanged if I know why I’m talking to you about 
it, atall!... It’s no business of yours! (Goes up 


to fire again.) 
Jupy. (Going up quickly to v. of table, and speak- 
ing across tt, warmly) It mayn’t be any business of 
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yours, much longer, if you don’t wake up and try to 
realize How that poor girl is feeling. 

Peter. (Wheeling round and staring at her—in 
surprise) Why, how do you know how she’s feel- 
ing? 

oe (Realizing her slip—at a loss for a mo- 
ment) H-how do I know? . . .(Thinking quickly.) 
Why, by instinct, of course. I’m a woman, too— 
and I don’t need to be fold. 

Peter. (Wagging his head at her) Oh! you hap- 
hazard women! You jump to conclusions as quickly 
as you do everything else—bang off—that very min- 
ute! Now, / believe in thinking a thing over—sleep- 
ing on it, and... leaving the whole thing until— 
to-morrow ! 

Jupy. (Jmpatiently) Oh-h-h! That’s the road 
to no-where! To-day’s here, and you know you’ve 
got it, but to-morrow—(Shakes her head )—to-mor- 
row’s like yesterday—it’s . . . out of reach! 

Peter. (Thoughtfully) By—Jove!...- You 
know that’s really rather good! You’re a rum girl! 
. .. Where did you pick that up? 

Jupy. (Dead serious) I didn’t “pick it up,” I paid 
for it, by .. . putting things off until to-morrow, 
and finding that the kind of “to-morrow’s” I was 
counting on—never came! . 

Peter. Hard luck! 

Jupy. Luck won’t wait for you until to-morrow! 
You’ve got to grab it quickly—or it’s gone! 

Peter. (Nodding) Moral—“Do it now.” By 
Jove! That’s what they ought to nickname you!— 
“Trixie Do-it-now.” (Laughs.) 

Jupy. (Dryly) Well—it’ll look better on a tomb- 
stone than “Put-it-off Peter”—with—in neat Roman 
capitals—underneath—(Tracing in space with her 
fingers )—“He lived a life of going to do, and died 
with nothing done.” 

Peter. (Unruffled and smiling easily) Oh! I 
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intend to do quite a lot o’ things before 7... go 
West. : 

Jupy. (Seating herself in chair v. of table) For 
instance? 
ae Well,-as a start, I intend to... get mar- 
ried. 

Jupy. When?.. . To-morrow? 

PETER. No, in about five weeks—(Correcting him- 
self )—that is—well, say five or six weeks. 

Jupy. Who to? (Pointing to herself) Me? 

Peter. (Turning sharply) You? 

jJupy. Well, if you do put your wedding off for 
five or six weeks, you'll be as likely to marry me as 
anyone else. 


(PETER shakes his head and smiles derisively.) 


Jupy. (Leaning across table) Stranger things 
have happened. Men have married models, you 
know. 

Peter. (Instantly growing serious—grimly) Yes 
—I knew a man who did—poor devil! (He walks 
down RX. a little, and then stands looking straight in 
front of him.) He was a great pal of mine. We’d 
been through the Schools together—lived together, 
and at one time damn near starved together—and 
then, when he’d got round the corner, and was mak- 
ing good—this woman got hold of him, and he mar- 
ried her. It was social suicide, of course, and it 
killed his career, too! ... He stuck to her all right, 
but—(Suddenly turning to Jupy)—do you suppose, 
when the pinch came, that she stuck to him? ... 
No!—when she’d squeezed him dry, she left him. 
And now—he’s drifting downhill, somewhere in 
Paris, a derelict—driven on the rocks by her! (He 
pauses, looking into space for an instant and then 
turns.) Marry a model? ... (Turning away again, 
with concentrated bitterness) I’d sooner shoot my- 
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self. They’re all alike. I hate the sight of ’em. I’ve’ 
never had one in my studio since. (Turns and goes 

up to fireplace again, and stands there, with lis back 

turned.) 

Jupy. (Quietly) Until to-night. 

Peter. (Wheeling round) Eh? (Realizing the 
situation.) Oh,.good Lord! Td clean forgotten 
you were one of ’em yourself. I’m awfully sorry. 
The fact is, I sort of see red when I think of what 
a model did to that poor devil. 

Jupy. (Nodding—impressively) Yes, and it 
might have been—you! I wonder it doesn’t make 
you want to make your future—sure. 

PETER. Sure? How? 

Jupy. (Rising and pointing to photo of BEATRICE 
on the mantelpiece) By marrying the right girl— 
to-morrow, and making sure of her. 

PETER. (Easily) Oh! that’s all right. I am 
sure of her. There’s no need to rush things like 
that. 

Jupy. (Throwing up her hands in despair and 
turning away) Oh-h! I give youup!... (Over 
her shoulder, angrily) It would serve you right if 
you did lose her. Yes, and ended by marrying . . . 
a—a model, as your friend did! (Coming down a 
little, v.) 

Peter. I... (Dismissing the possibility, con- 
temptuously.) . . . Ptcha! 

Jupy. (Over her shoulder) Perhaps that would 
wake you up, and make you realize what you’d 
thrown away. 

PETER. (With a grim smile) Yes! I should 
think it probably would—but (He shakes his 
head, and comes down R.) 

Jupy. Don’t be too sure! Try to put yourself in 
his place. Imagine what your feelings would be if 
you woke up one morning and found you’d Jost that 
girl there—(Pointing to photo of BEATRICE )—by put- 
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ting things off—and were married to a model—in- 

stead! ... (Trying to bring it home to him.) A 

model, like—(Impulsively )—like Trixie O’Farrel! 
Peter. (Staring at her, puzzled) Trixie O’Far- 


rel? . . .. Why, that’s—you! 
Jupy. (Realizing her slip—picking herself up 
quickly) Yes... th-that’s what I mean! (Mak- 


img use of her slip) So, try to imagine suddenly 
finding yourself tied for life to—me! 

PETER. (Slowly—staring at her) Try to imagine 
that you . . . were—my wife! 

Jupy. (Rushing on, impulsively) Yes! ... your 
wife! Think of it!--You knowing all the time that 
you might have married—her! (Pointing to photo 
of Beatrice.) And then... catching sight of— 
me, and saying to yourseli—And now I’m tied to 
—(She points to an imaginary person, with intense 
disgust )-—THAT! 


(PETER slowly smiles and shakes his head, and half 
turns away.) 


Jupy. (Desperately) Ob-h-h! If only I could 
bring it home to you—even for one single moment— 
how sick to the soul you’d feel 

Peter. (Shaking his head, decisively) You cant! 
(And he turns away, walks up to table, picks up his 
pipe, and then goes up to fireplace.) 

Jupy. (Now roused and reckless, glancing up at 
him—and then turning face to audience, and mutter- 
ing, between her teeth, sotto voce) Oh-h—can’t I? 
~.+ We'll see! 


(PETER takes a spill off mantelpiece, and stoops to 
light it at fire.) 


Jupy. (Suddenly running up behind him and 
clapping him on the back) Morning, Peter! Your 
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little Trixie hasn’t kissed her hubby-kin to-day, so— 
(She steops and plants a resounding kiss on the back 
of his neck. Then she suddenly feels she has gone 
too far, and steps back hastily, clapping her hand to 
her mouth in comic alarm.) 

Peter. (Startled by the kiss, raises himself sud- 
denly from his stooping position, and in doing so 
strikes his head against the under side of mantel- 
shelf—and gives a sharp cry of pain.) Ah-h-h! (He 
turns, with his eyes closed, holding his head, gasping 
faintly > Shy chead t+ I caught it. *gainst 
mantelpiece! (He staggers to sofa, below fireplace, 
drops on it, and sits with closed eyes.) 

Juvy. (Alarmed) Oh! ... Have you hurt 
yourself, badly? 


(PETER’s head sinks back against settee.) 


Jupy. (With clasped hands, in an agony of re- 
morse) Oh! J am so dreadfully sorry. It was all 
my fault. I can’t forgive myself. 


(PETER remains motionless, with closed eyes.) 


Jupy. (Going nearer, frightened) Can I get you 
anything? (She gently lays her hand on his shoul- 
der.) 


(PETER, at her touch, slips sideways and collapses, 
lying huddled up on sofa.) 


Jupy. (Withacry) He’s fainted! .. . (Losing 
her head a little.) Oh-h-h! What can I do? 
(She looks round helplessly, when the door L. opens 
and Jimmy enters. She motions to him wildly.) 
Jimmy! Quick! Peter’s had an accident. 

Jimmy. (Hurrying across Rr.) _ Accident? 
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_Jupy. Yes, he struck his head against the mantel- 
piece. 

Jimmy. Must have caught his old wound! (And 
he lifts Prrer’s legs on to sofa, lays him, flat, and 
begins to loosen his collar.) He once did this be- 
fore. That beastly shrapnel left a weak place. 
(Kneeling by PETER, making him more comfortable.) 
He'll soon be all right. (Glancing round.) 1 won- 
der where he keeps his brandy? 

ee (Anxiously) Hadn’t we better get a doc- 
tor: 

Jimmy. (Rising) P’r’aps it might be as well, in 
case—— 

x BG Shall I—— (She turns, and picks up her 
at. 

Jimmy. (Rising) No! Il fetch him. You 
wouldn’t know where to go. (He crosses quickly to 
the door tL.) 

Jupy. (In sudden alarm—glancing at PETER) 
Jimmy !—what if he “comes round” before you get 
back? ... He’ll be awfully upset if he finds me 
here. 

Jimmy. (Near door) Why should he? 

Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes—half guiltily) W-well, 
you see . . . J was the cause of it. He thinks I’m 
Trixie O’Farrel, you know. I—lI was trying to give 
him a shock. 

Jimmy. A shock? Why, what did you do? 

upy. (Turning away, face to audience, fumbling 
nervously with her hat, which she is still holding) 
N-nothing much! .. . I-—(With a little gulp )—I 
only . . . kissed him! 

Jimmy. (Staring at her, open-mouthed) Well! 
That’s the limit! (He claps his hat on, and hurries 
out. Exit.) 

Jupy. (Turning &., ruefully) 1 suppose that’s 
what Peter thought! (Laying her hat down on table, 
crossing to the wnconscious PETER, and looking down 
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THE AWAKENING 


The SCENE is PETER’s studio, on the following morn- 
ing. 

N.B.—After the house lights in front have 
been switched off, and the orchestra has stopped 
playing, a moment or two must be allowed to 
elapse before the curtain rises, and—through the 
curtain—PETER’S voice is heard. 


Peter. (Behind curtain) No!—no! Tm all 
right. I’m quite all right, really! I’m going to have 
my bath. (A loud door slam is heard, and— 


The curtain rises. Jupy and Doctor WALPOLE are 
discovered with their backs to the audience, look- 
ing up at door at the back, c. Jupy ts without 
hat and is wearing apron, i.e. a simple print 
overall, in which she looks pretty and quaint. 
Another distant door slam'is heard off, at back, 
and Jupy and the Doctor turn and look at each 
other.) 


Doctor. (An elderly, spectacled, rather precise 
man) M-m—Ye-e-s! He certainly does seem a little 
shall we say—vague; and distinctly —er—(Hunt- 
ing for a word)—how shall I put it? 

Jupy. (Suggestively) Rattled? 

Docror. (Nodding) Precisely — rattled! ... 
M-m-m!—ye-es! . . . However! It’s merely a slight 
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shock to, the nerves. Otherwise, he’s quite—er— 
normal; and after a quiet day—by the way, you’d 
better keep him indoors to-day—the racket of the 
streets might—er—(Tapping his forehead )—shall we 
Say... ? (Hunting for a word.) | 

Jupy. (Helping him out) Knock him sideways ? 

Doctor. (Nodding) Quite so! Er—medically 
speaking, of course. (Taking out notebook and 
fountain pen.) Tl just write you a prescription. 
(He sits at table and writes.) Merely a sedative. All 
he wants is rest and sleep. Give him this after lunch. 
(Handing her prescription.) That will send him off. 
And I think you'll find that, when he wakes up, he’ll 
be . . . how shall I put it? 

Jupy. (With a twinkle in her eyes) Full of 
beans ? 

Doctor. (Startled) Eh?... (Then giving a 
little cough and nodding.) H’m! Quite so! Er— 
that is—medically speaking ! 

Jupy. (Nodding gravely) Oh, of course. 

Doctor. (Picking up his hat) Well—( Shaking 
hands with Jupy )—there’s no necessity for me to see 
him again. (Crossing to door and turning.) So— 
he’s in your hands now. Good morning! (Exit v.) 

Jupy. (Looking at prescription in her hand, then 
at door at back, turning face to audience ) “In my 
hands now.” ... It’s fate! (She snatches up her 
hat from models’ throne, as though about to go.) 


(Enter Jimmy L., wearing hat.) 


Jimmy. Sorry to have been so long, but there was 
a regular queue waiting at the barber’s. (Pointing 
to his chin.) Do I look better? (Crosses to c.) 

Jupy. Well, you couldn’t look worse than you 
did when J came this morning. You shattered all 
my illusions about you! 

Jimmy. (Tossing his hat down on models’ throne ) 
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Well, you shouldn’t call so deuced early. Thought 
you were the Daily Mail or the milk. 

Jupy. (Now quite serious and thoughtful) It 
was no use, Jimmy, I couldn’t keep away. I was so 
worried about Peter. I simply couldn’t sleep for 
thinking about it all. 

Jrmmy. Well, I didn’t sleep much—(Pointing 
r.)—on that so-called “sofa.” (He rubs his back, 
then, pointing to hat in her hand) You going now? 

Jupy. Only to get this prescription made up. 
(Thinking a moment) No!—(Handing it to him)— 
you'd better take it—and I'll stay here. I’m in 
charge of the case now. (Putting hat down on 
“throne.’) Doctor’s orders! 

Jrmmy. Oh, then he’s been? What’s this morn- 
ing’s bulletin? ... I expect he found old Peter 
practically all right, didn’t he? 

Jupy. (Nodding) Practically!—(With a sudden 
smile )—In fact,—he’s been in here. 

Jrmmy. (Sharply) Peter has? 


(Jupy nods, with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes.) 


Jimmy. While you were here? 

Jupy. (Nods again) He only stayed about a 
minute. 

Jimmy. (Puzzled) But didn’t he ask what you 
were doing here, at this time in the morning? 

Jupy. No!... You see—(With a wicked little 
chuckle )—he thinks that ’m—his wife! 

Jimmy. (Starting) What? 

Jupy. (Nodding) Fact! 

Jimmy. “Thinks you're... his wife?” ... (Turn- 
ing away.) Oh! you must be dreaming. 

Jupy. Oh, no, /’m not dreaming, but—Peter’s 
wondering if he is! He’s having a sort of wide- 
awake nightmare! 

Jimmy. (Looking round) Where is he? 
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Jupy. - Well, he said he was going to have a bath— 
in the desperate hope, I suppose, that it may wake 
him up, and . . , wash his wife away. 

Jimmy. (Bewildered) But — but — (Turning 
away )—Oh-h! the thing’s impossible! (Turning to 
her.) How could you make Peter—even for a mo- 
ment—believe such a preposterous thing? 

Jupy. (With a shrug, airily) Id nothing to do 
with it. It was a brain-wave of the Doctor’s. 

Jimmy. The Doctor’s? 

Jupy. Yes! He... broke the news to Peter. 
That was what made it sound so—convincing. 

Jimmy. (Throwing up his hands and crossing in 
front of her R.c. to fireplace) I give it up. 

Jupy. Then stop waving your arms about—stand 
still, and—listen. 


(Jimmy turns by fireplace and looks at her—and 
Jupy sits on edge of “throne” and ticks off the 
various points of her story on her fingers as she 
proceeds.) 


Jupy. .Well—(Touching first finger.) One— 
Doctor finds me here with Peter, when you fetched 
him in last night. Two —(Second finger.) When 
Peter was coming round, Doctor hears him mutter— 
(She shuts her eyes and imitates) —“My wife, my 
uae !’—(Opening her eyes and nodding )—Just like 
that! 

Jimmy. The Doctor never told me that. 

Jupy. No! But he told me, because he jumped 
to the conclusion that J was the “wife” referred to. 
(Ticking off another finger.) Three—Doctor finds 
me here again, when he calls this morning, which— 
to him—establishes me as Mrs. Peter, beyond a 
doubt. 

Jimmy. Then why didn’t you explain things, and 
put him right? 
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Jupy. Well, I was too taken aback, at first, and 
before I could find a few well-chosen words, we ar- 
rived at—(Touching another finger.) Four—Doc- 
tor goes in to see Peter, and pleasantly pulls— 
(Touching herself.)—Mrs. Peter into the conversa- 
tion, just to cheer the patient up a bit; but Peter 
sits up, and stoutly swears that there “ain’t no sich 
person”! Doctor swears there is, says he’s just left 
her, in the studio! Peter staggered! Doctor sug- 
gests his memory’s a bit muddled—result of a crack 
on the head. Peter fears the worst, and gets more 
and more rattled. Doctor tries to soothe him. Peter 
qwont be soothed, and tells Doctor to go to— 
(Smartly.)—Five! (Another finger.) Doctor re- 
joins the — (Indicating herself )— blushing bride, 
tells her all this, and is just instructing her how to 
treat her hazy husband, when the door is flung open 
and—(Dramatically pointing to another finger)— 
Six !—Peter bursts in, in his dressing-gown, catches 
sight of me, stops dead, and stares at me, dumb- 
founded, and gasps—“‘You!” (She imitates this 
dramatically, and then turns.) Just like that! 

Jimmy. (Breathlessly) Yes?... Yes? ... Go 
on! What did he say next? 

Jupy. Nothing. The diplomatic Doctor steps for- 
ward, points to me, and, in his best bedside manner 
says blandly: “I’ve told your wife here exactly what 
to do for you.” 

Jimmy. (Excitedly) That was your chance— 
you must have said something then? 

Jupy. Oh, yes! I smiled sweetly, and said—(Imu- 
tating Trrx1z)—“Oh, do you want me, Peter? And 
how’s my old hubby-kins feeling?” 

Jimmy. (Shutting his eyes, and groaning) Oh! 
Good Lord! ... And how did he take that? 

Jupy. Not very well, poor déag!. (He guste cre 
shut his eyes, and sort of—shied. Then he stam- 
mered out something about going to have his bath, 
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and simply—bolted. (With an airy gesture.) And 
that’s about as far as we’ve got, up to now. 

Jimmy. (Staring at her, grimly) Yes! And just 
about far enough, if you ask me. (Turning away, 
very upset.) Dash it all, you know—this is carrying 
a joke a bit too far. 

Jupy. (Sharply) A joke? (Suddenly dead seri- 
ous.) Good heavens! ... You surely don’t sup- 
pose I’m doing this for the fun of the thing? (Go- 
ing to him and laying her hand on his arm.) I spoke 
to Beatrice last night on the ’phone. She was as 
hard as nails, and absolutely reckless!’ Her whole 
future’s in the balance now, and Peter’s, too! But— 
(Almost exasperated )—you simply can’t make him 
realize it! - 

Jimmy. (Crossly) Then he jolly well deserves to 
lose her! 

Jupy. Yes! But—what about Beatrice? A man 
like Peter—with all his faults—only comes a girl’s 
way once! 

Jimmy. (Astonished) What? ... Why,—you 
used to say that Peter was 

Jupy. (Impatiently) Oh, never mind what I 
“used” to say. I didn’t know him—then. 

Jimmy. Well, do you know him much better— 
now? ; 

Jupy. (Decidedly) Yes!... You get at the 
ee man pretty quickly when you tackle him as J 

id. 

Jimmy. Why, what happened last night? Did 
you rub in to Peter the risk he was running with 
Crauford? 

Jupy. Yes! but—(Desperately )—he just laughed 
at me! Words will never move him, but—a sudden 
shock may! 

Jimmy. (Starting) What! Another shock? 
Here, I say! You tried that remedy last night, and 

. where’s it landed you? 
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Jupy. (Prompily) Just where I wanted to be! 
It’s now or never, Jimmy. Unless Peter wakes up, 
and gets hold of Beatrice to-day .. . he'll lose her. 
(Leaning forward intensely.) So I’m going to make 
him believe that he has lost her. Yes! And lost his 
freedom, too! ... That’s why I played up to that 
mistake of the Doctor’s. Don’t you see? 

Jimmy. (With a bewildered face) No! Tm 
hanged if I do! 

Jupy. (With a glance at door at the back) I’m 
going to make Peter think he’s tied for life to me. 
(Tapping herself on the breast.) Me!... Trixie 
O’Farrel! That’s who he thinks I am, you know. 
He’s going to believe he’s married to his pet horror— 
a model! (Nodding grimly.) That'll shake him to 
his foundations ! 

Jimmy. (Open-mouthed) My hat! But—he’s 
bound to find out. You can’t keep it up. 

Jupy. J don’t want to—for more than an hour or 
two. Then I shall just give him a dose of that... 
soothing syrup—(Pointing to paper in his hand )— 
when you’ve got that prescription made up—he’ll go 
off to sleep, and 7 shall just—(With an airy ges- 
ture )—disappear, for good. 

Jimmy. (Growing comically apprehensive) Yes, 
that’s all very well, but—/ can’t disappear for good! 

Jupy. Oh, no, you'll be here when he wakes up. 

Jimmy. (Dryly) Oh! Shall 1? (Grimly) And 


when that... merry moment comes—what: price 
me? 
Jupy. Why, he'll simply . . . fall on your neck 


with thankfulness. He’ll think it’s all been a horrid 
dream. 
Jimmy. (Nodding—dryly) Fact, a real nasty, 


put-the-wind-up brand of nightmare—what?... I 
see! And what then? 
Jupy. Why, where’s your imagination? .. . He'll 


have had such a fright that he’ll . . . dash off to 
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Chislehurst, go on his knees to Beatrice, drag her to 
the nearest Registry Office, and . . . marry her, out 
of hand! (With a hurried glance at door at back— 
eagerly.) Well, what do you think of it? 

Jimmy. Think? ... Oh! it’s terrific! ... The 
only weak spot about it is—it won’t work! 

Jupy. (Taken aback for a moment) Why? 

Jimmy. Well! He’ll know he can’t have married 
you—since last night. 

Jupy. (Blankly) Oh! I never thought of that. 

Jimmy. No, but he will. You can’t fool him about 
the date. (Picking up newspaper from table.) 
Here’s the dear old Daily Mail—and that calendar, 
staring him in the face. (Pointing to calendar hang- 
ing on wall near fireplace with large single date 
showing.) 

Jupy. Oh! we can soon bring that... up to 
date. (She runs to calendar and begins to tear off 
the numbers rapidly—then turning) I should think 
if we put the clock on about four weeks, it would be 
about right—wouldn’t it? (Tears off more num-. 
bers and then stands back and surveys it.) April tst. 
Rather a good date for it! (Turning and running 
to Jimmy, and snatching “Daily Mail” out of his 
hand.) Suppressed, by the Censor! (And she stuffs 
it under sofa cushion of settle and looks round.) 
Any other . . . incriminating evidence? (Her eyes 
light on some letters propped up on mantelpiece.) 
Oh! letters! (She takes them down, carries them to 
bureau R.—throws them down, closes the lid, and 
locks it, taking out the key.) Lucky he left the key 
in! (Giving one last glance round, nodding.) There! 
And now—as the theatre programmes put it—four 
weeks are supposed to have elapsed! (Turning and 
pointing at Jimmy, warningly.) And don’t you for- 


get it! 


Jimmy. (Pointing to easel, up stage Lu.) Won't 
he think it odd that—with a healthy wife to feed and 
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clothe—he hasn’t either finished that picture or 
pawned it? 

Jupy. He won’t think anything odd, after his first 
ten minutes with me. Still—(Going to easel)—we 
might as well... stage-manage it all properly. 
(She takes down canvas—places it behind other pic- 
tures against the wall—and places a blank canvas on 
easel instead.) There! (Waving her hand towards 
it.) The picture he’s “going to paint”—but is al- 
ways—“putting off.” (Nods.) That'll provide me 
with a few .. . “wifely words” on the subject of— 
waking up! (Suddenly looking up at door and lis- 
tening.) H’s’h! I thought I heard him! (Turning 
ina whisper.) Are youready? (They are now both 
down C.) 

Jimmy. (Getting “rattled” ) No! Vm hanged if 
Tam!—I know I shall make a mess of it. 

Jupy. Then don’t say much. You wouldwi, you 
know—under the circumstances. 

Jimmy. (Looking worried) Shouldn’t 1? Why? 

Jupy. Well—good heavens !—hasn’t he split with 
Beatrice and married me? 

Jimmy. (Flurried) Oh—yes—of course—I was 
forgetting that. 

Jupy. But you musi’t forget. 

Jimmy. (Wiping his brow and groaning) Oh, 
Lord! I know I shall! (Suddenly seizing his hat.) 
Look here, I’ll clear out 

Jupy. (Clutching his arm) No! No!—yow’ve 

“got to break the ice—back up the Doctor’s story, and 
convince Peter that it’s true. 

Jimmy. (With grim irony) Oh!—only that? 
Just the easy part! I see! Well, as it’s you—(He 
tosses his hat down unwillingly.) 

Jupy. (Suddenly) H’sh! He’s here! (She 
turns rather flurried, and picking up a paint rag, 
begins to dust and tidy the litter of things\on the 
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models’ throne, with her back to door at back. Jimmy 
crosses up to fireplace.) 


(Enter Peter. He is now fully dressed, and he 
opens the door at back cautiously and peeps in. 
He sees Jupy, hesitates a moment, then takes a 
long breath, pulls himself together and comes 
in. He crosses down R.c. behind her, eyeing her 
back furtively, and coming round the corner to 
freplace, finds himself face to face with Jimmy, 
who stands back to fire, smoking a cigarette.) 


PETER. (Surprised) Hullo, Jimmy. Didn’t know 
you were here. 

Jimmy. .(Uncomfortably) Oh, yes |... :. sb gaet 
—(With a vague wave of his hand )—blew in, don’t 
you know! 

Jupy. (Over her shoulder—to PETER ) I expect 
you’re as surprised to see Mr. Draycott here as J 
was—darling ! 

PETER. (Starting violently at the “darling” and 
turning) Eh? 

Jupy. (Deliberately) Well—under the circum- 
stances—we can’t expect to see him here often— 
NOW. 

PETER. (Quite at sea, looking from one to the 
other) Eh? ... Why not? 

Jupy. (Looking meaningly at Jimmy) Well, for 
one thing, I fancy he hates to call me “Mrs. Keppel.” 
I’ve noticed it always seems to—stick in his throat. 
(And she picks up an armful of papers, and crosses 
up to door at back, and exits, PETER looking after 
her. The moment the door closes behind her, he 
turns eagerly to Jimmy.) 

PerErR. (Hurriedly) I say, Jimmy. ... Quick! 
mae Low, een tae (Swallowing hard 
and then blurting out) Look here—how long have 
I been—married ? 
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Jimmy. (Taken aback for a moment) How long 

(Then recovering himself and avoiding PETER’S 

eyes—with a shrug) Don’t ask me. I never knew 
anything about it until—until it was all over. 

Peter. Well, when did you know that? (Fever- 
ishly.) Go on. How many days ago? 

Jimmy. (Now getting into his stride) I suppose 
you mean—how many weeks ago? 

Peter. (Sharply) Weeks? ... Why, what’s 
to-day ? 

Jimmy. The first. 

Peter. First? ... First of what? 

Jimmy. First of April. Haven’t you a calendar? 
(Looking round, and pointing.) Ah, here’s one! 
You can see for yourself. 

Peter. (Looking at calendar) April? (Bewil- 
dered.) But I thought we were in February! ... 
(Thinking and suddenly starting.) Why—good 
heavens !—I ought to have married Beatrice, on the 
fifteenth of March! 

Jimmy. (Nodding) Yes! if you hadn’t—put it 
off. 

Peter. (Excitedily) But I intended to see her, 
and put the whole thing right, to-morrow... . 
mean next day. What happened? 

Jimmy. (Shrugging his shoulders) I suppose 
you must have put that off, too—until it was too late. 

Peter. (Staring at him, then turning away and 
echoing blankly) Too late! So that was it! Too 
late! (Suddenly turning to Jimmy.) Never you 
gamble on to-morrow, Jimmy! (Looking into space.) 
The sort of “to-morrows” you bank on—don’t come! 
(With a long breath.) No! By Jove! She was 
right there,—dead right! 

Jimmy. Who was? 

Peter. (Pointing to door at back) That girl 
there—Trixie O’Farrel. (Suddenly remembers.) I 
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mean—my—my wife! (Turning abruptly.) I say, 
does Beatrice know? 

Jimmy. (Shuffling, uncomfortable) Look here, 
old chap, I’d rather you left Beatrice out of this, if 
you don’t mind. You and I are pals, but—hang it 
all—she is my sister, you know. 

PETER. (Im patiently ) Yes, but I simply must 
know 

Jimmy. (Cutting in) Stop! Drop it, Peter! 
Don’t you go bothering your brain about what’s past. 
You’ve had a nasty knock on the head. Give it a 
chance. (Jerking his head up stage.) “Mrs..Peter” 
will pull you through, all right. 

PETER. (Turns round—thinking y “Mrs. Peter”— 
I can’t believe it yet! The whole thing feels like— 
like a nightmare! (Turning excitedly.) How, in 
the name of Heaven, did she ever ‘become Mrs. 
Peter? 

Jimmy. (Avoiding his eyes—with a shrug) You'd 
better ask her that. 

Peter. (Indignanily) Ask her? ... What 
d’you take me for? A man can’t go asking his wife 
why she is his wife! No, by Jove, that would be a 
caddish thing to do. (Pointing to door at back.) 
Especially with a girl like that. 

Jimmy. (Looks up at ceiling and gives a little 
cough) H’m!—M’Yes-es! Quite so! 

Peter. (Turning on lum resentfully) I suppose 
you think, because she used to be a model, she’s just 
the usual type? Well, you’re wrong. I found 'that 
out before I’d talked to her ten minutes, last night. 
(Suddenly remembering.) Last night? But it wasn’t 
last night! (Thinking.) A lot must have happened 
since then! (He stands thinking and then turns seni- 
ously.) Don’t you give me away, Jimmy. She 
mustn’t know I’m a bit hazy about it all. No! I 
must bluff a bit, and find out by degrees. 
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(Re-enter Jupy, carrying tray of breakfast things, \ 
: and a tin of “Sanatogen” ) 


(N.B.—In the following scene Juvy imitates TRIXIE 
to shock PETER, but not too realistically. She 
must be piquant, and attractive, in spite of all 
her assumed tricks of speech and manner. ) 


Jupy. (As she comes down, with tray) Sorry to 
butt in—but it’s time my old hubby-kins had his 
breakfast. 


(PETER starts and stares at her, and Jupy sets down, 
tray on table, near frreplace.) 


Jimmy. (Crossing L. and taking his hat from 
throne) Well, Pll clear out. 

Peter. (Hurriedly) No, no, don’t go. 

Juvy. Don’t let me drive you away, Mr. Dray- 
cott. (Motioning him to go, at the same time, behind 
Peter’s back.) 

Jimmy. (Turning) Eh? (Seeing her frantic 
signs to him to clear out.) Oh! Not at all. (Mov- 
ing L.) Must push off. (Crosses to door.) 

Peter. (With alarmed glance at Jupy, following 
Jimmy) Hold on! Tl come with you! 

Jupy. (Sharply) Without any breakfast? 

Perer. (Turding to her—awkwardly—avoiding 
her eyes) \—er—don’t feel quite up to breakfast— 
thanks very much. I—er— (Waving his hand 
towards door)—a turn in the fresh air, you know. 
Do me no end of good. 

Juvy. (Firmly) Not this morning, old thing. 
(Seating herself at table—and pointing to it.) You're 
going to sit down, like a good boy, and have your 
breakfast, quietly—with me. 

Peter. (Very embarrassed and polite, coming to 

c.) Awfully good of you, but I really don’t feel— 


{ 
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(He catches her eyes and ends abruptly )—I’ll have 
it later. (He turns to go.) 

Jupy. (Sharply) Peter! (He Stops and looks 
round.) The Doctor told me to keep you indoors 
to-day, and—indoors you are going to stay! 

Jimmy. (At door) Quite right! You have some 
coffee, old chap. You look as though you needed 
something to... buck you up a bit. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Keppel. (Exit.) 


(PETER stands looking at door forlornly, and then 
turns away and siands looking very ill at ease, 
near door L.) 


Jupy. Cheer up, old thing. I must take care of 
you, you know—you're the only husband I’ve got. 


PETER stands silently looking at her with a per- 
g 
plexed expression.) 


Jupy. Something worrying you, Peter? 

Peter... (Startiig) Eh?’ Oh, no... T-was only 
—er—thinking. (Comes to v. of table. ) 

Jupy. (Briskly, imitating Trix ) No good try- 
ing to think on an empty stom—(Pulling up just in 
time )—well, it’s easier after breakfast, so—(Pointing 
to chair)—squattez vous la! ( Pouring out coffee 
and pushing it across.) Cafe? ( Pushing milk jug 
across.) here’s the lay (lait) and the “du pang” 
(i.e. pain)... Sounds like a restaurant menti, 
doesn’t it? Lots of French words, and—very little 
food! 


(PETER picks up his cup without sitting down, and — 
sips it, looking at her fixedly over the cup, all 
the time, L. of table.) 
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Jupy. (Touching her hair) Anything wrong with 
me this morning, old dear? 

PETER. (Waking up) Eh? ...No,—no! Not 
at all. 

Jupy. Then why do you keep on staring at me, 
like that ? 

Peter. (Confused) Did 1? I’m awfully sorry. 
(He looks away and drinks his coffee in silence.) 

Jupy. (Sitting back in her chair) You may like 
standing about on one leg—like a stork—while you 
have your breakfast, but it gives me the fidgets. 

Peter. Oh—does it? I’m awfully sorry. (He 
seats himself on chair v. of table.) 

Jupy. (Striking table) Don’t keep on saying— 
(Imitating him )—“Sorry”—“Awfully sorry”—it gets 
on my nerves! (Then suddenly smiling.) There! 
I suppose I ought to say I’m sorry now! But—need 
you be so precious polite, all the time? Good gra- 
cious! It might be the first time we’d had break- 
fast together, instead of the—umpteenth! 

Peter. (Biting on to this quickly) The “ump- 
teenth,” eh? Let’s see—how many tete-a-tete break- 
fasts is that? 

Jupy. (With a shrug) Lost count. (Holding 
out piece of roll on point of kmfe.) More “du 
pang”? Do you remember those scrumptious break- 
fast rolls we used to have in Paris? 

Peter. (Taking roll—vaguely) Paris? 

Jupy. (Leaning across and gently knocking on 
his forehead) Anybody at home? Surely you re- 
member your own honeymoon? 

Peter. (Startled for a moment) Honeymoon? 
(Then recovering himself—with gusto.) Rather! 
(Then, trying to draw her out) Let’s see, how long 
is it since we—got back here? 

Jupy. Oh, ages ago. It all feels more like a 
dream, now. 

PETER. By Jove! Do you feel like that about it, 
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too? (Leaning across table and nodding.) So do TI! 
(Looking at her curiously.) I wonder if it ts? 

Jupy. Is—what? 

Peter. All—a dream? (He leans across and 
touches her hand.) 

Juvy. (Forcing a laugh—and slapping his hand ) 
Oh, go on. I know jolly well I’m wide awake, and 
so are you. 

Peter. (With a sigh) Yes! I suppose you're 
right. (He pushes back his chair, rises and turns 
away, then crosses RK. to fireplace.) 

Jupy. Here, wait a bit, you haven’t had your 
“Sanatogen.” (She begins to mix some in a cup.) 

Peter. Not for me, thanks. I’ve no use for the 
beastly stuff. (He goes to mantelpiece and takes a 
cigarette from box.) 

Jupy. You behave sometimes as though you had 
“no use” for me. You did just then. 

Peter. (Turning) When? 

Jupy. (Mixing “Sanaiogen” without looking up) 
When you turned away—just now. You looked as 
though you wished to goodness it had been. . . “all 
a dream.” 

Peter. (Uncomfortably) No, no, it wasn’t that. 
It was only—(He sticks, unable to express himself ) 
—well, I—I haven’t got quite used to the idea, yet. 
' (Realizing his slip—hurriedly.) 1 mean—(Breaking 
off and pointing )—is that stuff ready? I don’t mind 
taking it, if it’ll please you. 

Juvy. (Shrewdly) In fact—anything to change 
the subject, eh? 


(PETER drops his eyes and stands frowning at the 
ground—there is a moment’s silence.) 


Jupy. (Looking up at him) Well? ... Penny 
for your thoughts, Peter! 
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(PETER looks up at her, unsmilingly.) 


Jupy. (With her head on one side—smiling ) 


Better make the best of it... . You see, you took 
me for better or for worse, didn’t you . . . hubby- 
kin? 


(PETER winces at the last word, shuts his eyes and 
| turns away.) 


Juvy. Is your head bad, old dear? 

Peter. No!—it wasn’t that. It was . .. what 
you called me. 

Jupy. (Innocently) What—‘hubby-kin’”? 

Peter. (Shutting his eyes again, and setting his 

teeth) Need you say it again? ... It sets my 
teeth on edge. 

Jupy. (With an injured sniff) H’m! Seems to 
me, I’m giving you that kind of toothache all the time 
—and I can’t for the life of me see why. (Turning 
to him.) What’s wrong with “hubby-kin” ?—Why 
shouldn’t a wife call her husband “hubby-kin”? 

Peter. (Clapping his hands to his ears—sharply) 
Don’t! ... (Then turning.) Vm sorry. I didn’t 
mean to bark at you like that—but—when you use 
words like that, it—well, they don’t seem like you, 
somehow! (Looking at her.) That’s what keeps 
puzzling me. It’s almost as though you were... 
playing a part! 

Juvy. (With a guilty start) What? .. . (Then 
quickly recovering herself—and giving a careless 
shrug.) What next? If I’m always rubbing you 
the wrong way, like this—what made you marry 
me? 

Peter. (Before he thinks) That’s what I can’t 
make out! (Pulling up hastily.) I—I mean 

Jupy. (Cutting in tartly) 1 suppose you mean 
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you wish you hadv’it! Well, why did you?... J 
never asked you to! 

Peter. (Terribly uncomfortable and distressed) 
Oh! please! Need we . . . wrangle like this? © 

Jupy. (Assuming sulky tone) Seems to me we 
generally end up that way, now! 

PETER. (Shocked) Good Lord! ... Is it really 
as bad as that? 


(Jupy looks down and nods.) 


PeTER. (Gently) Then let’s drop it. I expect 
it’s all been my fault. 

Jupy. (With a shrug, resentfully) Well, you’re 
so precious particular. All I did was to call you— 
hubby-kin. 


(PETER winces, but makes a big effort and forces a 
smile.) 


Jupy. (Watching him, then suddenly clapping her 
Sidgris.) Good for you, old dear! You're a sport! 
~~ (Langhing.) You swallowed it that time. (Hand- 
ing Jum cup.) Now swallow your “Sanatogen”— 
“nerve food,” they call it—perhaps it may help you 
to swallow—me. I don’t seem to have “agreed” with 
you very well, just lately. 


(PETER crosses to table, takes cup.) 


Peter. I’m sorry if I—if we... haven’t been 
getting on too well together. (Holding up his cup— 
kindly) Here’s to... better times—for both of 


us! (He drinks.) 

Jupy. (Touched and speaking naturally) You're 
a real brick, Peter! (Then remembering her part.) 
Bless you! J don’t blame you. It’s rather rough on 
you, when your pals fight shy of your wife, and give 
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—(Indicating studio)—“our happy home” a wide 
berth, as they do. (Rises and crosses down t.) 

PETER. Who d’you mean? 

Jupy. Why, your friend Jimmy, for one. Look 
how he—(With a gesture) ... faded away this 
morning. 

PETER. (Uncomfortably) Oh, I expect he had 
an appointment to keep, that’s all. 

Jupvy. (Dryly) He generally has—when J come 
into the room. And he’s the only one of your 
friends who’s been near us since ... since J ar- 
rived on the scene. 

Peter. (Frowning) Isthat so? (With a shrug.) 
Oh, well—give ’em time. 

Juvy. How’much?—A life-time? (Shakes her 
head.) No good, Peter. Think I can’t see how the 
wind blows? I mayn’t be a bad sort, but I’m not 
their sort. (Jupy now below “throne.” ) 

Peter. (Uncomfortably) Nonsense! 

Jupy. No such luck! (Incisively—rubbing it in.) 
I only hope it doesn’t mean you’ve gone and done 
what that friend of yours did who married a model. 

PETER. (Sipping his “Sanatogen” and frowning ) 
What was that? 

Jupy. (Slowly—and deliberately) You said he’d 
... “committed social suicide.” ... (Watching 
him.) Are you beginning to feel that you have? 

Peter. (Suddenly clapping his cup down on 
table) No! (Turning away.) Of course not! 
(Suddenly turning to her.) Look here—(Rising )— 
don’t rake up what I said last night—I mean last 
week, or whenever it was—that’s all—(With a ges- 
ture )—behind us! So—(He turns away and walks 
across to models’ throne )—let’s talk about some- 
thing else. ‘ 


(PETER picks up his palette from “throne” and be- 
gins scraping it.) 
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Jupy. (Pointing to his palette) Do you feel up to 
work to-day? 

Peter. Course I do. I feel as fit as anything—in 
myself. (Touching his head.) It’s only my head 
that’s a bit—muzzy. (Going up.) Ill just finish 
painting the dress in—(Finding blank canvas on 
easel.) Why, where’s Mrs. Buckmaster’s portrait? 

Jupy. (At a loss for a moment)... Eh?... 
(Then quickly) Oh! that’s gone. 

Peter. (Puzzled) Gone? ... When? 

Jupy. (Witha shrug) Long time ago. Had you 
forgotten? 

PETER. (Turning away—frowning) Yes! . 
(He puts down palette, and then pulls out some loose 
letters from his pocket and looks through them.) 

Jupy. (Uneasily) What are you hunting for? 

Peter. Her check. 

Jupy. (Quickly) It’s no use looking there for it. 

Peter. Why? I don’t remember paying it in. 
(Stuffing letters back into pocket.) Ill have a look 
at my bank book. (Crossing to bureau R. and trying 
to open it.) Who’s locked this thing? J never do. 

Jupy. (Hastily) Now, don’t you go looking at 
that old bank book this morning, Peter—your nerves 
are jumpy enough, as it is! 

Peter. (Turning) WHullo!—that sounds suspi- 
cious! What’s wrong? (As she hesitates.) Out 
with it. 

Jupy. (Inventing quickly) Well, when checks 
begin to come—wandering home, again 

PETER. Good Lord! We can’t be overdrawn? 


(Jupy shrugs her shoulders and nods.) 


Peter. (Staggered) But—where’s the money 
gone? 


Jupy. That’s what I said, to the people at the bank! 
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Well, after all—they were supposed to be taking 
care of it, weren't they? 

Peter. But I had quite a respectable balance. 

Jupy. (Suddenly smiling—quaintly) You must 
have—lost your “balance,” when you married me! 
(Shaking her head.) Money always did slip through 
my fingers! ... Don’t look like that! If it'll ease 
your mind at all, I might manage to rout out a few 
of the—bills. 

Peter. No! I don’t want to see the beastly 
things. Can’t be helped! (Forcing a smile.) We 
must simply make some more money, that’s all! 
(Thinking—suddenly) Why, what about that Arm- 
strong portrait? I ought to be in the Riviera paint- 
ing it now! (Looking at calendar.) April ist. 
Lord! I ought to have finished it, long ago! (Turn- 
ing to her.) Did 1? (Rubbing his brow.) What 


happened ? 
Jupy. (Shaking her head evasively) That must 
have been before . . . my time. 


Perer. (Blurting out) But that’s what made me 
ask Beatrice to put our wedding off. (He pulls up 
short and looks at Jupy, and turns away, annoyed 
with himself.) 

Jupy. (Crossing to him, and laying her hand on 
his arm, quietly) Aren’t you sorry that you did— 
put it off—now? 

Peter. (Startled) Eh? ... (He looks at her 
for a moment, and then turns away. ye We Wor 
course not. 

Jupy. (Touched, in spite of herself) You're a 
good sort, Peter. 

Peter. (Gruffly) Rot! 

Jupy. (Remembering her part ) A jolly sight too 
good, to throw yourself away on a model—like me. 


(PETER frowns at the floor in silence.) 
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Jupy. (Pressing it home) She was the girl you 
ought to have married, Peter. She'd have helped 
you, every way—yes! and made you happy, too. But 
now—(She turns away, picks up the breakfast tray 
from table, to carry it out, and stands a moment look- 
ing at him, and delivers her parting shot—signifi- 
cantly) I wonder what’ll become of you, in the fu- 
ture, now? 


(PETER turns and they stand and look at each other 
fixedly and in complete silence for a moment. ) 


Peter. (Takes a long breath—with a gesture of 
dismissal) .That’s—to-morrow. ( Turning to her.) 
Don’t you remember your own words, the first time 
you ever came here? ‘To-morrow’s like yesterday 
—out of reach.” ... It’s to-day we got to tackle, 
and—we’re going to begin now, 


(PETER crosses to “throne,” picks up his palette and 
brushes and goes up to easel, and Juvy smiles 
and nods approvingly behind his back. At that 
moment there is a knock on studio door t. 
PETER makes a movement as though to go to it— 
but Jupy, looking apprehensive, intercepts him.) 


Jupy. (Quickly) No—I’ll go. (She sets down 
tray on table again, and crosses to door, leaving 
PETER up stage behind easel.) 


(Jupy opens door and falls back a Step mm conster- 
nation. ) 


Jupy. (With an involuntary gasp) Oh-h-h! 


(Enter Trixte O’FarreEt, in flaunting hat and showy 
frock. She comes in and stands just inside 
doorway, from which place she cannot see PETER, 
owing to easel and canvas, which mask him. ) 
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TrIXxIE. (Surprised—to Jupy) Well, I’m blessed! 
... You here again? (Dropping her voice and 
jerking her head up stage.) You're not sitting to 
him, are you? 

Jupy. No. 

TrIxiE. (Relieved) That’s all right! Is he in? 

Jupy. (Barring the way) He—he’s engaged. 

_ He won’t see anybody—to-day. 
'  Trrxre. He'll see me, all right. (Fumbling in 
her purse-bag.) Ive got a letter of introduction 
from Bramshott—the R.A. Here it is. (Holding 
it out.) That'll do the trick. 

Juvy. (Desperately) It won’t—to-day! He— 
he’s not well. Besides he doesn’t want a model. 

Trixie. (Suddenly adopting an ugly tone) Oh, 
doesw the? ... Then what are you doing here, my 
girl? Think yourself pretty fly, don’t you? ... 
(Her voice rising.) But you don’t take me in with 
that flap-doodle. Think I can’t see through your 
shabby little scheme? You want to get me out o’ 
the way before he comes—’fraid if he sees me, you'll 
lose your job. 


(Jupy tries to speak, but Trixie overwhelms her.) 


Trixie. If that’s the rotten way you try to queer 
your pals, 7’ll queer yours, yes! and jolly quick, too! 
I’m coming in to wait for him—see? So stand out 
of my way. 

Jupy. (Setting her teeth and barring the way) 
You’re not coming in here. 

Trixiz. (Menacingly) Oh! Aren't I? Who 
says so? 

Peter. (Suddenly and sharply) I do! (He ap- 
pears suddenly from behind easel, and comes down, 
laying down his palette on models’ throne.) 
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(Both girls are startled. Jupy falls back, and Peter 
comes down between them and confronts the 
astonished TRIxikE. ) 


PETER. (Angrily—to Trrx1E) What on earth do 
you mean, coming here, brawling, and trying to 
browbeat your way into my studio like this? 

Trixie. (Sulkily) It was all her fault. (Her 
temper rising again) What business has she to try 
to keep me outside, on the mat? . .. She’s no bet- 
ter than J am. 

Perer. (Sharply) That will do! You'll be good 
enough to leave her out of it. 

Trixie: Why should I? She’s only a model, 
same as me—the only difference is—(Drawing her- 
self up with a scornful glance at Jupy)—I’ve got a 
reputation ! 

Peter. (Angrily) What? 

Trixie. J’m known in the Paris studios, as well 
as here. 

Peter. (Relieved) Oh, so that’s all you mean. 

Trixiz. All? (Holding out letter. ) Better see 
what your friend Mr. Bramshott, the R.A., has to say 
about me. 

Peter. (Waving it aside) 1 don’t want to. 
(Looking at her—deliberately.) 1 can judge for my- 
self. (He goes to door, opens it wide and turns. | 
I’ve nothing more to say. 

Trixie. (Now stands t.c. between Jupy and 
PETER, simply choking with fury) What?... 
Here—do you realize who you’re talking to? Do 
you know who I am? 

Peter. (Indifferently) No! 

Trixie. Thought not! (Pointing to Jupy.) No 
more than you know who she is, T suppose. (Draw- 
ing herself up.) I’m—Trixie O’Farrel! 

Jupy. (Gives a sharp, involuntary cry) Obh-h-h! 
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(She turns away R., hopelessly, feeling the game is 
up. 


Peter. (/ncredulously—to Trixie) You—Trixie 
O’Farrel? 

Trixie. (Triumphanthy) Yes! Me! The one 
an’ only! 


(PETER looks sharply across at Jupy, who stands 
with downcast eyes, looking guilty and defeated.) 


Trixie. (To Prter—tauntingly) Now what 
have you got to say? 

Peter. (Quietly) Nothing—to you. 

Trixiz. (With a little laugh) That sounds as 
though you’d got a word or two to say to her—eh? 

Peter. (Frowning and going to door again) Are 
you going? 

Trixie. (Flaunting to door) ’Fraid I shall have 
to—tear meself away! (Turning at door with a vin- 
dictive nod towards Jupy.) Better ask her who she 
is now; and—see that you get the right answer! 
(Nodding—wickedly.) So long, Mr. “Put-it-off 
Peter”! 

(She exits jauntily. Peter closes the door and turns 
to Jupy, who stands with her eyes fixed on the 
ground.) 


Peter. (Quietly) Well? 

Jupy. (Without raising her eyes) Well? 

Peter. (Crossing to her) You heard what she 
said. Which of you is the real—Trixie? 

Jupy. (Looking up simply) She is. 

Peter. (With immense relief) Thank God for 
that! . 

Jupy. (Completely taken by surprise) You're 
not... angry with me? 
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Peter. Angry with you, for not being—(Point- 
ing to door—contemptuously)—that? ... Why, 
it’s lifted a load. It’s cleared the air. It’s changed 
—everything. I never could reconcile you with— 
Trixie O’Farrel. I’d never seen her, but, every 
time I looked at you, and thought of the way men 
talked of her... (With a gesture )—well—the two 
things didn’t agree. 

Jupy. (Bewildered) But—why?' How could 
you even guess? 

Perer. By instinct! I saw you’d been a model 
long enough to pick up the jargon, and the manner 
of her class, all right, but I felt—in my bones—it 
was only skin deep. (Nodding.) And the moment 
I saw you and that woman together—I knew! 

Jupy. Knew? What? 

Peter. That you—the real you—and the part 
you were playing, were as far apart as the poles. 
(Turning to her with a puzzled frown.) But... 
why did you ever play it? 

Jupy. (Looking straight in front of her) 1 know 
you've the right to ask me that, but—I’d rather not 
tell you—yet. 

Peter. Why? 

Jupy. (Looking up—pleadingly) Please! 

Peter. (Shrugging his shoulders) All right— 
Tl wait. (Turning firmly.) But—you’ve got to tell 
me sometime, you know. 

Jupy. (Steadily) Til tell you everything—to- 
morrow. 

Peter. Right! Then we'll leave it all until then. 
I know you must have had some good reason. I’m 
sure of that. 

Jupy. (Surprised) How can you be sure? Why, 
you don’t even know who I am! 

Peter. (Quietly) Whoever you are—you’re— 
my wife. Nothing alters that, and—that’s the only 
thing that really matters. 
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Jupy. (In open-eyed amazement) When you 
know, in your heart, that you wanted to marry some 
one else? 

Peter. (Steadily) That’s behind us! I mar- 
ried—you! So—let’s look ahead. (Turning and 
picking up his palette, deliberately.) Time I got 
back to work! 


(Peter walks briskly up to easel and Jupy stands 
looking after him, completely nonplussed, and 
then walks up to table.) 


Jupy. (Looking at him, over her shoulder, won- 
deringly) You can actually ... paint? 

Peter. (Whimsically) Well, I used to think I 
could. I’m just going to find out. (Looking at the 
blank canvas and. scratching his head.) But I’m 
blest if I know what to start on! (Suddenly looking 
at her.) Unless... you'll help me out. 

Jup. I?—How? 

PETER. (Pointing to the chair on the models’ 
throne) Sit for me, will you? (Smiling at her.) 
You’re the only model I’ve got, you know! 

Jupy. (Jncredulously) You want to paint— 
me? 

Peter. (Nodding) Just as you are! By Jove! 
I’ve got it! We'll knock off a popular pot-boiler— 
call it “The Model Wife,” eh? (Laughing and turn- 
ing to easel.) How’s that for a brain-wave? (Ex- 
amining canvas.) Oh! confound it, this canvas isn’t 
prepared. That’s no good. (Hurrying up to back 
wall and turning over some canvases leaning up 
against it.) Must have one, somewhere! (Sud- 
denly) I know! [ve got one in the house. (Hur- 
rying across to door at back and pointing to throne.) 
Hop up! Get ready! Shan’t be long! (He dashes 
out at back, and slams the door. Exit.) 


> 
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(Jupy stands looking after him. Enter Jimmy down 
Lt. He looks very concerned, and, from his en- 
trance, the act strikes a note of drama; both he 
and Jupy open the scene in low, tense, hurried 
tones. JuUDY—wup R.—does not see JIMMY enter, 
and he tries to attract her attention.) 


Jimmy. (At door, ina loud whisper) Hst! Judy! 

Jupy. (Turning—surprised) Jimmy! 

Jimmy. (Crossing toc.) You alone?—I want to 
speak to you. 

Jupy. (Coming down) What’s happened? 

Jimmy. The game’s up! You can chuck all this. 
Beatrice has bolted. 

Jupy. (Stunned) Beatrice—bolted? (Sharply.) 
Not with—Hugh Crauford? 

Jimmy. (Nodding) Yes! 

Jupy. (Blankly) Then we’re too late! (Turn- 
ing to him.) Who told you? 

Jimmy. (Pulling a letter out of his pocket) I 
found this letter from her when I went back to my 
rooms this morning. (Looking round.) Where’s 
Peter? 

Jupy. In the house—he’ll be back directly. 

Jimmy. (Giving her the letter) Then read it— 
quick! One of us has got to tell him. 

Jupy. (Snatching the letter and glancing at it) 
Why—she wrote this last night! 

Jimmy. Yes! (Pointing.) You see what she 
says! Couldn’t stick it any longer. Sick of the 
whole thing—and of Peter, too! 

Jupy. (Scanning letter and motioning impatiently ) 
Hsh! Quiet! I want to read it myself. (Reading 
hurriedly.) “. .. reached the breaking point .. .” 
... “going off with Hugh Crauford in the morn- 
ing.” (Looking up aghast.) Why, that’s to-day! 
Then she’s gone! 
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(Jrmmy nods solemnly.) 


Jupy. (Looking into space) This was what I 
was afraid of. But not so soon as this. (Indig- 
nantly.) Obh-h-h! How could she? She must be 
mad! Why, he’s not fit to black Peter’s boots. 
( eens up at door at back.) Oh! what will he 
Say! 

jimmy. (Ruefully) That’s just it! ... (Look- 
ing up.) I say—will you tell him? 

Jupy= (Startled) 1? 

Jimmy. Yes. He'll take it better from you than 
from me. 

Jupy. What? When he knows how I’ve tricked 
and deceived him? 

Jimmy. Good Lord! has he—found out? 

Jupy. Not yet, but I’ve simply got to tell him, 
now. 

Jimmy. Then why not—(Pointing to letter )— 
tell him this news first? 

Jupy. (Thinking rapidly and then nodding) Yes! 
that will be the best way. I'll break it to him—grad- 
ually—while I’m sitting to him. 

Jimmy. Splendid! That’s the ticket! Don’t you 
worry about your end of it. (Pointing to letter.) 
Once he knows about that, he’ll forget all about you. 

Jupy. (Looking at him quickly, and then turning 
away and looking in front of her, ruefully) Yes} 
eax -L expect he will! 

ImMyY. (Crossing to door) ll clear out. Buck 
up! It'll all dry straight. 

Jupy. (Shaking her head—regretfully) Not for 
me, Jimmy! It’s got too—crooked! 


(Peter is heard whistling off, and Juvy turns sharp- 
ly and looks up at door at back, and then mo- 
‘tions to Jimmy to go, and he slips out quickly. 
Exit Jimmy Lt. Re-enter Peter. He bustles 
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in, full of his scheme, carrying a large canvas. 
Jupy shows, through the following speeches, ap- 
prehension and anxiety, in both voice and man- 
ner.) 


Peter. (Indicating canvas as he comes down, 
briskly) Had to fix it up a bit. (Placing canvas on 
easel and hurrying across to models’ throne.) Come 
along, hop up! (He helps her on to “throne.” ) 

Jupy. (Seating herself on chair, on “throne,” 
glancing at him) Peter! ... (She hesitates.) 
Shall I worry you if I—talk to you while you paint? 

Peter. (Cheerfully) Not a bit! But—once I 
get fairly started—I can’t promise you that I shall 
listen! (Brisk and business-like.) Now! Ready to 
begin? 

jupy. (Troubled, thinking of what she has to tell 
him, slowly) No!... that’s just it! ... I don’t 
quite know how to begin! 

Peter. (Thinking she refers to the pose) Il 
pose you! (Surveying her with his head on one 
side.) Now, let’s see! (He goes on to “throne” 
and takes her by the shoulders to arrange her.) 
Must give you an easy pose! ... It’s going to be 
a longish sitting. 


(As PETER tilts Jupy’s head to the right angle, and 
adjusts her pose, the curtain slowly falls, to 
mark the passing of a few hours. The wait 
should be quite short, merely a minute or so, and 
the house lights should be kept down. Then, 
through the curtain, a clock is heard striking 
four, after which PEtERr’s voice is heard, through 
the curtain, arrestingly.) 


Peter. (Behind the curtain, slowly and deliber- 
ately) Four o’clock! (Then more lightly) By 
Jove! You must want.a rest! 
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(The curtain rises again. The passage of time 
should be indicated by a slight change in the 
lighting. An amber “Lime” should be thrown 
through the studio window L. to suggest sunset, 
and the open footlights should be slightly checked 
—but ambers all full on. PETER is discovered, 
paletie and brushes in left hand, standing back 
from easel, surveying his work. Jupvy is still up 
on the “throne,” and is stretching herself, as 
though stiff from posing.) 


Peter. (Looking up at her) Tired? Well, you’ve 
stuck it splendidly. Best part of four hours since 
we started—bar the break. We'll knock off now, 
and finish to-morrow. 

Jupy. (Rising and stretching herself) You've 
nearly finished me, to-day! 

Peter. (Laughs) You poor dear! I’m awfully 
sorry, but it was going so well. Sit down, while I 
clean up, and then we’ll have some tea. 


(Jupy takes off apron and drops wearily into chair 
on “throne,’ while PETER cleans his brushes, 
drops them into a tin of turpentine, and scrapes 
his palette, as they talk.) 


Peter. (Coming round rx. of “throne”’) Well, 
now, come along! Out with it. Get it off your 
chest. ; 


(Jupy looks at him, puzzled and inquiringly.) 


Peter. (Laughing at her) Think I couldn’t see? 
Why, you’ve been simply “busting” to tell me some- 
thing, all the time. Now, haven’t you? 

Jupy. (Staring at him—in surprise) Ye-es!... 
But, if you saw that—why did you always put me 
off? 
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Peter. Had to! ... Every time you began to 
screw yourself up to tell me—whatever it was—your 
whole expression changed. I didn’t want to paint 
you looking worried, with a sort of hunted look in 
your eyes. - That spoiled my scheme. 

Jupy. (Puzzled) How? 

Peter. Why, I wanted to convey—the helpmeet 
—the “model wife,”—-see? The apron, and all that, 
suggesting the busy housewife, but I wanted the face 
—quiet and unruffled, with a hint of a smile at the 
back of it, and the eyes—at rest. : 

Jupy. ( Slowly) So that’s your idea of a model 
wife. 

Peter. (Nodding) Yes!—the kind you can count 
on. (Pausing and thinking.) ... How did that 
chap put it? ... “A bower of peace. A lifelong 
recompense.” (Turning with a nod.) That hits it 
off, in a sentence. 

Jupy. “Recompense?” ...  Recompense for 
what? 

Peter. (With a shrug) Life, I suppose. One 
gets a bit fed up sometimes, going on shoving that 
big boulder up hill, and always finding it tumbling 
back on top of you again! That’s where the “recom- 
pense” idea comes in. The right sort of wife helps 
a chap to stick it. 

Jupy. (Slowly) Was that what you were ex- 
pecting from .. . from the girl you were engaged 
to such a long time? 

Peter. (With a shrug) I suppose so, at one time. 
(Suddenly laying down his palette on “throne.”) 
But I'd rather not talk about her, just now. 

Jupy. Why not? 

Peter. (He looks at her a moment in silence, and 
then speaks very quietly) Come down, and I'll tell 
you. (He helps her down from “throne,” and the 
moment her feet touch the ground he takes her in 
his arms and kisses her.) 
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Jupy. (Completely taken by surprise for an in- 
stant; then gasping) No—no! Let go! ... (She 
tries to wrench herself free.) You mustn’t! 

Peter. Why not? (Leaning toward her.) You're 
my wife! 

(ous CS: truggling to free herself—with a etek, 
ate cry) No!—that’s where you’re wrong! .. . I’m 
not! 

Peter. (Startled—relaxing his hold) You're 
WOE? os 

Jupy. No! I never have been. 

PETER. (Staring at her—thunderstruck, slowly) 
I—never—married you? 

Jupy. No! (She stands looking straight in front 
of her and there is a moment’s pause.) 

Peter. (Bewildered) But—then, how did it all 

.. 2 (Breaking off—impatiently.) Oh, talking’s 
no good! We’ve got to put this right. (Decisively.) 
Get your hat. 


(Jupy turns and looks at him.) 


Peter. We’re going out. We're going to 
(Crossing to door L—suddenly thinking.) Oh, 
Lord! (Turning to her.) I say—is it too late to be 
married to-day ? 

Jupy. (Startled) Married? . . . Who to? 

PETER. Why, to you, of course! (Determinedly.) 
We’re not going to put that off. No! Not for an- 
other hour, if I can help it. 

Jupy. (Gazing at him—dazed) You're not seri- 
ous?’. .. You cant be! 

Peter. Jam! Dead serious! 

Jupy. But—oh!—you don’t understand—iisten! 

Peter. (Crossing back to c—in sudden alarm) 
You’re not going to say you won't marry me, now. 
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Don’t say you don’t care for me. I mean in the way 
I care for you. 

Jupy. (Surprised—looking at him curiously) 
Why, how do you . . . care . . . for me, Peter? 

Peter. (Shaking his head—slowly) I can’t put 
it into words! ... I feel as though I’d been wait- 
ing for you; looking for you, all my life, and—at 
last—found you! ... (Leaning towards her.) Did 
you ever feel like that? 

Juvy. (Averting her eyes) Yes—once. 

Peter. (Taken aback) Once? (Sharply) When 
was it? ; 

Jupy. (Softly) This afternoon! 

Peter. (With a cry of relief and joy) Ah-h-h! 
(Moving towards her.) Then you will marry me? 

Jupy. (Backing away) Wait!—you don’t know 
who I am—yet. All you know—up to now—is that 
Pins a model: : 

Peter. (Shaking his head and smiling) No! 
My eyes are opened now! (Pointing to “throne.’’) 
As you sat up there—bit by bit—the model—fell 
away! Your very speech seemed to change. You 
. . . dropped the veil, and I saw—you!... The 
real you—yourself ! 

Jupy. (Quickly) No! That’s just it! (Turn- 
ing away.) You didn’t! 

PETER. What do you mean? 

Juvy. (With a little cry of remorse) Oh-h-h! 
... I meant to tell you, but you made me forget 
—everything! (Turning to him.) Ym not what you 
think I am, I never have been! There never was 
anything between us, until just now. (Looking 
down, miserably.) ... 1 never so much as spoke 
to you before—yesterday ! 

PETER. (Staring at her—in amazement) Yester- 
day? Oh-h-h! You must be dreaming! ... Why, 
what about these last few weeks—the weeks I can’t 
remember ? 
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Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes) There’s nothing to 
remember. Those weeks have never been!... 
(Pointing to calendar on wall.) I tore off those dates 
on that calendar. The whole thing has been a miser- 
able—hoax. 

Peter. (Staggered) A hoax? (Still half in- 
credulous.) You actually mean to say that . . . all 
this has happened since yesterday? 

Jupy. (Facing him—and nodding—in a low 
voice) I never saw you, in my life, until—last 
night! 

Peter. (Dazed) But—then—(He sticks, then 
blurts out )—what are you doing here now? 

Jupy. (Shrinking a little and avoiding his eyes) 
I... the Doctor mistook me for your wife—he 
made you believe it, too, and . . . well, I knew that 
marrying a model was your idea of purgatory .. . 
so I thought I’d give you a taste of it, that was all. 

Peter. But—in Heaven’s name—why ? 

Jupy. (Tremulously) To open your eyes. To 
make you see where you might land some day if 
you did . . . put your wedding off. We thought it 
might . . . wake you up! 

Perer. (Sharply) “We?” Then somebody else 
is behind all this? I thought as much! I knew a 
girl like you would never have thought of such a 
scheme, yourself—it’s too—too contemptible! 

Jupy. (Wincing as though he had struck her) 
Oh-h-h! (She turns up and sits by table.) 

Peter. (Going up, and patting her shoulder 
kindly) I’m not blaming you, but—(Turning grim- 
Iy)—TI shall have a lot to say to somebody for this! 
Vou were forced into it, of course!—you’d never 
have lent yourself to it, otherwise. Who persuaded 
you to play such a miserable trick on me? (Sharply.) 
Was it Jimmy? 

Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes guitily) No! 
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Peter. (Jnsistently) Then who’s at the bottom ’ 
of it all? I want the name. 

Jupy. (Taking along breath) Her name... is 
Judith McCarthy. 

Peter. (Sharply) What? Judith McCarthy? 
(Turning away with a scornful laugh.) Ha! That 
explains everything! Judith McCarthy! I might 
have guessed! (Contemptuously.) This is just the 
kind of thing a girl like that would do! 

Jupy. (Firing up) You've no right to say that! 

Peter. (Turning away L., impatiently) Oh! 
You don’t know her! 

Jupy. (Staring at him, open-mouthed) What? 
(Then nodding, grimly.) Oh!—don’t I?' 

Peter. (Pacing the floor to L. and then back 
again to c.) She always had her knife into me. _ It 
was “thumbs down” with her all the time—although 
she’d never seen me! (Bitterly.) No! and—with 
all her cleverness—she never even guessed what the 
real trouble was—between me and Beatrice. 

Juvy. (Arrested) Why?—what was... the 
real trouble? 

Peter. (Looking down, with a puzzled frown, 
and moving slowly RK.) It’s difficult to explain, but— 
these last four years had slowly changed us. We'd 
. .. grown apart, that’s all. She didn’t realize it, 
poor dear! and I hadn’t the heart to tell her. 

Jupy. (Slowly and thoughtfully) So that’s why 
you put the wedding off! 

PETER. (R., nodding) Yes! It was to give her 
time to find out, for herself. 

Jupy. (Quickly) And if she never did—find out, 
you meant to marry her? 

Peter. Of course. She’d waited for me so long, 
but now—(Pulling up short.) Stop! (Thinking.) 
I was forgetting! (Blankly.) Why—if all this has 
only been a hoax . . . I must be séz// bound to Bea- 
trice! : 
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Jupvy. (Rising, and coming down c., quietly) 
Unless . . . she’s—set you free! 


(PETER turns quickly and stares at her.) 


Jupy. (Crossing to PETER R.c.—taking out the 
letter and holding it out to him) Read this! 

Peter. (Taking letter and looking at envelope) 
It’s addressed to Jimmy. 

Jupy. Yes, Beatrice wrote it to him last night. 
He brought it while you were in the house, this 
morning. (Pointing.) Open it. See what she says! 


(Jupy turns away and goes up to back behind easel 
and gets her hat. PETER stands looking up after 
her, with the unopened letter in his hand, and 
at this moment the door v. is flung open, and 
BEATRICE bursts in impetuously, and hurries 
across to PETER, who is still x.c. She does not 
see JuDY, who is up stage at extreme back t.) 


Beatrice. (Breathlessly) Peter! ... Forgive 
me! ... I’ve come back. 

Peter. (Startled—and quite at a loss) Come 
back? 

BEATRICE. (Rushing on incoherently) Yes! At 
the last moment, I found I couldn’t do it! After 
all these years ... I simply couldn’t! I lost my 
head yesterday, but now—I’ve come back—I had to! 
Forgive me! 

Peter. (Bewildered) Forgive you? What for? 

Beatrice. (Falling back—astonished) Hasn’t 
Jimmy told you? 


(Jupy comes c. at back, watching and listening.) 


Peter. (Still puzzled, to BEATRICE) Jimmy? 
(Remembering.) Oh! He left this letter—(Taking 
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letter out of envelope)—but I haven’t looked at it 
yet. 

Jupy. (Starting forward and crying out sharply) 
Then don’t! 


(PETER and BEatRIcE are both startled and fall 
apart, and look up at Juby, who comes quickly 
down, tossing her hat on table as she passes.) 


Beatrice. (Falling back L.c., amazed) Why... 
what are you doing here? 

Jupy. (Impatiently) Never mind that. (Com- 
ing between them and turning to PETER breathlessly. ) 
Give that letter to me. (And she simply snatches it 
out of his hand and tears it in two.) 

PETER. (Starting forward) Wait! I haven’t 
read it. 

Jupy. (Tearing it up) So much the better. She 
wrote this—yesterday. 

Beatrice. (With a quick glance at PETER—to 
Jupy) Was that my letter to Jimmy? 

Jupy. Yes. 

Peter. (Sharply) Then why did you tear it up 
like that? 

Jupy. Because she wouldn’t have written it to- 
day—(Turning to her)—would you? 

BEATRICE. (Looking in front of her) No! 

Peter. (To BEatRIcE) What was in it? 


(BEATRICE makes no reply.) 


Jupy. (To Peter) What does it matter? She’s 
- . . come back—(Looking at PETER—slowly) . . . 
and that—makes all the difference! (She slowly 
scatters the torn fragments of letter on floor, and 
turns up stage R.c.) 

Beatrice. (Suddenly) Stop—Judy! 
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(Jupy turns and waits c.) 


Peter. (Wheeling round—to Beatrice, sharply) 
What did you call her? 

Beatrice. (Turning to him—surprised) Judy! 

Peter. “Judy ?”—(Sharply)—Judy who? 

BEATRICE. Why, Judy McCarthy, of course— 
didn’t you know? 

Peter. (Thunderstruck) No! .. . (Crossing to 
c. to Juby—looking at her incredulously.) You. . 
Judy McCarthy? 


(Juby turns and nods.) 


BeatricE. (To PETER, puzzled) Why, who did 
you think she was? 

PETER. (His eyes fixed on Jupy) She knows! 
(To Jupy) Why didn’t you tell me who you were 
before? 

Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes, but assuming a light 
tone) Oh, that was the best of the joke. It was 
my trump card—so I kept it to the last. 

Peter. (Falling back x., as though she had struck 
him) What? You can’t mean you were just... 
playing with me—all the time? 

Juvy. (Avoiding his eyes, giving a faint nod, and 
then looking straight in front of her.) 

BEATRICE. (L.c., looking from one to the other) 
What is all this? What’s been going on here, Judy? 

Peter. (Bitterly) Your friend—Miss Judy Mc- 
Carthy—has been amusing herself at my expense, 
that’s all! 


(PETER turns away, and then goes up R.c., and off 
through door at the back. JupyY comes down R. 
of “throne,” shuts her eyes for a moment, and 
fights to keep her self-control. BEATRICE is now 
below “throne” L. of Jupy.) 
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BEATRICE. (Looking up after PETER, and then 
turning to Juby—resentfully.) What have you been 
doing, Judy? 

Jupy. (Dropping suddenly on edge of models’ 
“throne,” on the verge of a breakdown—gasping) 
Ohh.) Let mealone!. . 

Beatrice. (Growing suspicious) Nonsense! I 
insist on knowing. 

Jupy. (Crying out) Oh! Domn't, Bee! (Glanc- 
ing over her shoulder to make sure PETER isn’t there 
—and turning, taking Bratrice’s hand.) Can’t you 
see I did it all to help you? 

Beatrice. (Freeing her hand) No, I can’t, 
(Ruffied and irritable.) And even if you did—I 
don’t want anybody to come here interfering in my 
affairs like this—I don’t like it! (She turns away 
L., and stands breathing short—angrily.) 


(Jupy looks at her, stunned and silent. Re-enter 
PETER through door at back. He comes down 
c., carrying his hat and coat, which he is about 
to throw down on “throne.” ) 


BEATRICE. (L., turning and seeing this) Don’t 
put those down, Peter. 


(PETER stands arrested, looking at her inquiringly.) 


Beatrick. (Sharply) Aren’t you going to see 
me to the station? 

Peter. (Rather dazed) Eh? Yes,—yes! Of 
course! 

Beatrice. (Turning towards door—over her 
shoulder—coldly) Good-bye, Judy. (Crossing to 
door.) Come along, Peter, we’ve only just time. 


(BEatRIcE hurries out Lt. PETER crosses behind 
models’ “throne,” and comes down L. of tt— 
where he stands looking, in silence, at Jupy.) 
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Jupy. (Turning to him, rising from “throne”’) 1 
can let myself out, so—don’t let m2 . . . keep you. 


(PETER makes no reply, but looks at her fixedly.) 


Jupy. (With a little catch in her voice) Don’t 


look at me like that! . . . Forget and forgive, you 
know. (Trying to force a smile.) It was—all of it 
—only ...a joke. 


Peter. (Bitterly) “A joke?” ... So that’s all 
it meant to you! (Leaning towards her—in a low, 
intense voice) You let me make love to you—to 
even kiss you! . . . You made me believe that you 
cared for me;—and you were just—making a fool 
of me, all the time! ... (Taking a long breath.) 
... I couldn’t have believed it—of you! (And he 
turns away, abruptly, and walks straight out, with- 
out looking back, and shuts the door.) 

Jupy. (Standing stunned, for a moment, and then 
starting forward towards door, with an involuntary 
cry) No!—No, Peter!—I did care for you!—I do! 


(The door opens, and PETER enters, hurriedly.) 
Peter. Did you call after me, just now? 


(Jupy seems about to speak, when the voice of Bra- 
TRICE is heard, in the lobby outside, L.) 


Beatrice. (Off, sharply) Peter! Are you com- 
ing? 

Jupy. (Arrested by the voice, turns away, and 
shakes her head) It was nothing!... (With a 
gesture towards door.) ... Beatrice is waiting for 
you! You'd better go! 


(PETER looks at her curiously, and goes out slowly, 
looking back at her, and shuts the door.) 
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Jupy. (Drops, inertly, on to models’ “throne’— 
with a sob) Obh-h-h!—Peter! (And covers her 


face, and sits crying desolately, as the curtain slowly 
falls.) 


END OF SECOND ACT 


ACL Ail 


“PETER Does It Now” 


The ScENE 1s PETER’S studio, the same evening. The 
room is lighted by the fire only. 
Jupy is discovered seated where she was at 
_ the end of the Second Act, on the edge of the 
models’ “throne.” She rises, puts on her hat 
and coat, and is preparing to go, when the 
handle of the door, down t., is tried, then rattled, 
and then there is a noisy tattoo on the door, and 
Jimmy’s voice is heard calling through fanlight 
above door. 


Jimmy. (Off) What ho!—within without there! 
Raise the portcullis, Peter! D’you expect me to 
creep in through the fanlight? 


(Jupy crosses to door, unlocks and opens it. JIMMY 
comes in, and stops shori—surprised to see her.) 


Jimmy. Why, Judy .... ? I thought you’d have 
gone ages ago! Where’s Peter? 

Jupy. Gone out. (Makes for the door.) I was 
just going, too! 

Jimmy. Here, wait a bit! (Switching on lights 
by switch above door, turning and looking at her— 
nodding.) M-m! Thought so! ... Judy, you’ve 
been crying! 

upy. (Turning away, moving to c., half tear- 

fully and half irritably) Yve been making a perfect 
idiot of myself—every way. 
QI 


~*~ 
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Jimmy. Oh, Lord! (Throwing down his hat on 
“throne.”) Now, what have you been up to, now? 
What’s gone wrong? 

Jupy., Everything! 

Jimmy. That means you’ve had it out with Peter, 
eh? Well, how did he take it? 

Jupy. (Looking away—tremulously) He thinks 

. It was all . . . a joke! 

Jimmy. About Beatrice running away? 

Jupy. (Impatiently) No! I wasn’t thinking 
about Beatrice! (Ruefully) ... I was thinking 
about—myself ! 

Jimmy. But doesn’t Peter know about her? 

Jupy. No, and he never will, now! ... Bea- 
trice has come back. 

Jimmy. (Startled) Come back? ... Well! I’m 
jiggered! 

Jupy. Peter’s gone home with her. They’ve made 
it up. (She turns up, and sits in chair by table.) 

Jimmy. (Moving up r.c.) Without his finding 
out—about Crauford? 

Jupy. (Nodding) He had your letter in his hand 
when Beatrice rushed in. I snatched it from him, 
before he’d had time to read it. 

Jimmy. Good for you, Judy! 

Jupy. (Shaking her head) Bad for me, you 
mean, Jimmy! (Looking in front of her.) Peter 
thinks I was ... making a fool of him—all the 
time. 

Jimmy. (Shaking his head at her) Well, you 
know—you did fool him, about being his wife. You 
couldn’t expect him to altogether like that. . 

Jupy. (Wheeling round and flaring up) But he 
did like it; until—(She turns away again )—until 
Beatrice came back. 

Jimmy. Did you keep it up as long as that? 

Jupy. (Impulsively) Well, why shouldn’t I? 
. . . I thought she’d thrown him over. Do you sup- 
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pose if I’d dreamt she’d ever come back that I 
should have let him kiss me? ... (She pulls up 
short, claps her hand to her mouth, as though she 
had said too much.) ; 

Jimmy. (Sharply) What’s that? ... Good 
Lord! . . . What on earth made him want to go and 
do a silly thing like that? 

Jupy.  (Rising—comically affronted) Why 
shouldn’t he want to? Besides—(Turning away )— 
he thought I was his wife, then! But when he . 
kissed me, I had to tell him who I was—or rather— 
who I wasn’t! 

Jimmy. But I thought you were going to start in 
directly after I left you—and break it to him, 
about Beatrice ? 

Jupy. So Iwas! But I—(She turns away, and 
walks down R.)—well, I had to . . . break the ice a 
bit—first. 

Jimmy. (Watching her, dubiously ) M’yes! . 
What time did Beatrice turn up? 

Jupy. About half-past four. 

Jimmy. And I left you about half-past twelve! 
(Dryiy.) I should have thought you Could: e 
break quite a lot of ice—in four hours! 

Jupy. (Looking in front of her—dreamily) We 
did! . . . And then—Beatrice came back! 

Jimmy. But why did she?... That’s what 
beats me. . 

Jupy. (With a shrug) It’s simple enough. She 
came back because her heart had never gone away. 

Jimmy. (Dryly) Well, the rest of her was get- 
ting ready to bolt when she wrote that letter to me, 
anyway ! 

Jupy. (Impatiently ) Oh! that was—yesterday! 
She’d have bolted with a . . . chimney-sweep, then 
—just to spite Peter—but to-day... well, you 
should have seen her! (She turns and walks up to 
fireplace and stands with her back turned.) 


* 
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Jimmy. You mean Crauford sort of caught her 
on the rebound, yesterday—and to-day she—(W1th 
a gesture )—bounced back—what ? 

Jupy. (Over her shoulder) Yes! and—back for 
good! 

Jimmy. I say, it would be a rum finish to it all if 
she’d bounced back—+too late! 

Juvy. (Staring at him, puzzled) Too late? 

Jimmy. (Nodding, and then thoughtfully) Yes! 
I can’t make out why old Peter kissed you! (Shak- 
ing his head.) He isn’t given to that sort of thing, 
unless he jolly well means it! (Turns to her.) It 
would be just like the cussedness of things if—in- 
stead of helping Beatrice—you’d cut her out. 

Jupy. (Startled and coming down a litile) What? 
(Then turns away.) Oh! don’t be absurd! You 
don’t know what Peter thinks of me—now! 

Jimmy. (Dryly) Are you sure that you do? 
(Shaking his head.) Peter’s no fool!... You 
know, to work that “spoof wife” hoax of yours— 
without upsetting the apple cart for Beatrice—you 
ought to have been out-an’-out—plain! (Nodding.) 
Yes! And safely married, at that! Married to 
somebody else, | mean. 

Jupy. (With growing concern) Do you really 
think so? 


(Jimmy nods solemnly.) 


Jupy. (Turning away with a hopeless gesture) 
Oh, dear! (Impatiently.) Why wasn’t 1?—It’s too 
late, now! (Suddenly—as a new thought strikes her 
—looking straight in front of her) No! It isn’t! 
I have it! (Suddenly turning on him—dead seri- 
ously) Jimmy! Vil marry you! 

Jimmy. (Startled—falling back) You'll—what? 

Jupy. (Still dead serious) You needn’t look like 
that! You asked me to—ages ago. 
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Jimmy. (Slowly) So—I—did! 

Jupy. (Impatiently) Very well, then! (Nod- 
ding her head, hurriedly) 1 say—yes! Yes! Ves! 
. .. What more do you want? 

Jimmy. (Dazed) Eh? Here! Wait a bit! 
(Wiping his brow.) This is so jolly sudden! 


(The door v, is flung open and PETER enters hur- 
riedly.) 


PETER. (Seeing Jupy—relieved) So you are 
here! Good! (Turning to go.) Must pay my taxi- 
man. (Rushing off L.) Shan’t be a minute! 

Jupy. (Turning to Jimmy, hurriedly) He'll be 
back in a minute. Quick! (Desperately.) Are we 
engaged, or not? 

Jimmy. (Dazed—shaking his head) I dunno! 
Are we? 

Jupy. (Decisively) Ves! So, tell him. 

Jimmy. (Blankly) Tell him? 

Jupy. (Watching the door) Yes! It was your 
own idea! ... You said I ought to have been mar- 
ried to somebody else, to cure Peter, so—tell him I’m 
going to marry you! 


(Re-enter PETER L. As he turns to shut the door 
Jupy motions to Jimmy to tell PreTer.) 


Peter. (Turning and coming L.c—to Jupy) I 
was afraid you might have gone. 


(Jimmy makes a nervous movement forward to c., 
as if to tell Peter, but sticks, gulps, and gapes 
at PETER—comically speechless.) 


Peter. (Catching sight of his face) Hullo, 
Jimmy! What’s the matter? Anything wrong? 


w~ 
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Jimmy. Eh? (Backing away—and smiling feebly ) 
... No—no! J—er—(Funking it and turning it 
off —I—thought you’d gone back to Chislehurst, 
that’s all. 


(Jupy glares at Jimmy and turns away impatiently.) 


Peter. No! (Looking across at Jupy.) I 
wanted to see Judy. 

Jupy. (Avoiding his eyes) I—I’m sorry, but I 
have to go. (She makes a move towards the door, 
L.) 

Jimmy. (Picking up his hat from “throne’— 
hurriedly) Vil come with you. 

PETER. (Blocking the way) Nobody’s going yet. 
(To Jimmy) You were in this business too! (To 
Jupy) There are one or two things I’d like ex- 
plained. 

Jupy. (Again moving towards door) You'd bet- 
ter ask Jimmy! 

PETER. (Blocking her way) There are some 
things I’d rather ask you. ; 


(Jupy makes a deliberate attempt to pass him.) 


PETER. (Stopping her—~quietly) Please! You 
owe me this—both of you! 


(Jupy turns away R., and PETER goes up to easel.) 


Peter. (Calling down from easel) Jimmy! 
Come here a minute! 


(Jimmy goes up to him, and PETER points to picture 
on easel, which has its back turned to audience. ) 


Jimmy. (Looking at it—surprised) Why, it’s 
Judy! 
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Peter. (Nods) What do you thinl: of it? . 
Never mind about the painting of it—is it like her? 
Have I got the character all right? 

eee (Nodding) Ab-so-lutely! It’s Judy to 
a 6 ? ! 

_ Peter. Good! That’s what J felt, when I’d done 

it! Well, now—(Pointing to picture—deliberately ) 
—could you believe a girl like that could be just a 
callous, heartless flirt ? 

Jupy. (Down R., turning round indignantly) 
Oh-h-h! 

PETER. (Ignoring her and going on) The sort 
o’ girl who leads a man on, makes him believe she 
cares for him, and then turns round, and laughs in 
his face? 

Jimmy. (Staring at him) What the deuce... ? 

Peter. (Cutting in) Let me finish. (Pointing 
to picture—relentlessly.) You’d never believe, would 
you, that a girl with eyes like those was a cold, cal- 
culating, deliberate liar? 

Jimmy. (Sharply) Here! That’s enough! 

Jupy. How dare you say that? I’m not! 

Jimmy. (Over his shoulder) You leave him to 
me, Judy. (Turning angrily on Peter) Look here! 
You've got to take that back—all of it! You know 
as well as I do that she’s none of those things, and 
you've joily well got to say so, or I’ll (And he 
takes a menacing attitude.) 

Peter. (Suddenly changing his tone, clapping 
Jimmy on the shoulder, with a laugh) I know she’s 
not, you old idiot! Do you think I’m a fool? 

Jimmy. (Staring at him, staggered) 1 think 
you've gone off your dot, if you ask me! . . . What 
the blazes are you getting at? 

Peter. (Quietly) Vm trying to get at—the truth, 
so—(Jerking his head up stage)—d’you mind .. . 
going out—to buy an evening paper? 
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Jupy. (Quickly) No! Stay where you are, 
Jimmy! 

PETER. (Raising his eyebrows) What, while we 
—have this out? . . . We’re going to thrash things 
out pretty thoroughly, you know. So hadn’t he bet- 
ter... (Waving his hand towards the door. } 

Jupy. (Thinking a second, and then turning ) 
Yes, Jimmy! Perhaps you had better. . . (Wav- 
ing her hand to door.) 

Jimmy. (Looking from one to the other) Well, 
as the voting seems so—unanimous, I suppose I had 
better . . . fade away, for a bit! (Moving L., 
speaking over his shoulder, with a meaning grin) 
You'll have to tell him yourself, now, Judy! (Turn- 
ing to door, and clapping on his hat, with a relieved ) 
—Phew! That's a let off! (Exit Jimny L., closing 
the door.) 

Peter. (Turning to Jupy, eagerly) Now! . 
Do you know why I said those things about your pic- 
ture? 

Jupy. (Annoyed, looking away) No. 

Peter. Ah, you’re angry with me now, but—you 
brought it all on yourself, you know! 

Jupy. (Twisting round sharply) How?.. 
When? 

Peter. This afternoon. You did your best to 
make me believe that you were—( Pointing to por- 
trait )—all I said. I believed you for the moment, 
but when I came to my senses, I felt that you couldn’t 
be any of those things. 

Jupy. Then why did you say I was, just now? 

Peter. I wanted to force you to admit the truth— 
and you did! 

Jupy. (Looking quickly away) I admit—noth- 
ing! 

Peter. Not even the poor pathetic little lie you 
did tell? 
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(Jupy turns and looks at him, puzzled.) 


Peter. (Smiling and shaking his head) You did 
tell one, you know! (Leaning forward—dead seri- 
ous) When you said that all that had passed be- 
tween us has been a joke. (Leaning nearer. ) I— 
dowt believe it! 

Jupy. (Looking in front of her again—her breath 
coming short) I—I can’t help that. 

Peter. No! Because you know that everything 
that passed between us this afternoon was genuine. 
If it had been “a joke,” a girl like you would have 
drawn the line at letting me kiss you. 

Jupy. (Wincing as the shot goes home—and then 
stammering) I—I tried to stop you. 

Peter. Until you found that I really had fallen 
in love with you—not after that! And you'd have 
stopped me even then—if you hadn’t found out that 
you loved me! 

Jupy. (Suddenly covering her face with a stifled 
cry) Don’t! 

PETER. (Going to her and trying to remove her 
hands from her face) Judy! You didn’t try to 
hide it then, so—why try now? No! —look at me! 
(He gets her hands away and she looks at him.) 
Now! Was it—“all a joke,” Judy? 

Jupy. (Almost in a whisper) No! 

Peter. (With a cry of triumph) Ab-h! (He 
tries to kiss her.) 

Jupy. (Drawing away and freeing herself) No! 
We're not free agents—now! (She turns away and 
goes up to fire.) 

Peter. (Recklessly) You are—and I'll free my- 
self. 

pia (Turning round, sharply) What? After 
Beatrice has waited for you for five years? You'd 
forget all that, for somebody you’d only known since 
—yesterday ? 
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Peter. (Shaking his head) 1 may have only met 
you yesterday, but I feel I’ve known you since... 
since the beginning of the world! ... Didn’t it 
feel like that to you? 

Jupy. (Looking at him—fascinated—and carried 
away for a moment—softly) Yes! ... (Then sud- 
denly remembering) Oh-h!—what am I saying? 
(She comes down x., distractedly, and then turns to 
Peter.) Let’s look things in the face. You're en- 
gaged to Beatrice, and she’s my greatest friend! Do 
you think I could ever respect myself—or you—if 
you left her in the lurch, now, and I were the cause 
of it? 

Peter. But if I did marry Beatrice, it mightn’t 
make her happy, after all! 

Jupy. Why? What makes you doubt it? 

Peter. (Standing, thoughtfully, c., frowning at 
the ground—slowly) I—don’t—know! (Looking 
up.) Beatrice doesn’t know how I’m feeling about 
her, so haw do either you or I know how she’s feel- 
ing about 7e? How can we be sure? 

Suny, (Thinking a moment and then turning) 
Put it to the test! 

PETER. How? 

Jupy. (Crossing to him—earnestly) Ask her to 
marry you now—to-morrow! 

Peter. (Startled) What? 

Jupy. If she says “yes” at once, you'll know that 
TIve been right about her. 

Peter. And if she says “no”? 

Jupy. (Shaking her head) She won’t even hesi- 
tate. 

Peter. (Eagerly) But if she did hesitate? 

Jupy. (With a shrug) It would show she didn’t 
1ove you, of course. 

Peter. (Eagerly) And—I should be free? 

Jupy. (Nods) But she won't hesitate, if you 
ask her properly. 
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PETER. (Frowning) “Properly?’?... How 
d’you mean? 

Jupy. Ask her to go with you to the Riviera to- 
morrow, and—you'll see! Will youtry it? ... You 
must ! 

Peter. (Thinking a moment and then looking up 
—decisively) All right. It’s a big gamble, but— 
we ll—put it to the test. 


(Peter looks down to the ground again, and stands 
thinking, and Jupy instantly crosses to him, L., 
towards the door.) 


 Perer. (Suddenly looking up, and turning to her 
—sharply) Wait a bit! , 


(Jupy stops L. and turns to him.) 


Peter. * What was in that letter Beatrice wrote to 
Jimmy? 

Jupvy. (Taken aback—averting her eyes) Noth- 
ing that affects you now. If there had been, I 
shouldn’t have torn it up! 

Peter. And you tore it up pretty thoroughly, too! 
(Pointing to floor.) Look! (Stooping and picking 
up a handful of scraps of paper.) Here are the re- 
mains! (Turning them over—half whimsically.) 
’Tisn’t fair to expect me to do a jigsaw puzzle with 
these, and try to fit together—(Arranging scraps of 
paper haphazard on his palm—ironically) “Going” 
mem Cant = .., “South of France” ,:;-. SCraus 
ford” ... (Looking up suddenly) — Crauford? 
Where does he come into this? 

Jupy. (Shaking her head—firmly) It’s no good 
asking me. (Turning towards door again.) 

Peter. (Moving to c.) Stop! I’ve got to ask 
you! Look here! What was this letter all about? 

Jupy. (Looking straight in front of her) 1 can’t 
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tell you. It wouldn’t be fair to Beatrice. (Turning | 
to him.) Oh! Haven’t you ever written a letter 


you'd give your soul tos get back, and destroy? 
(Pointing) Well, that was just such a letter. 


(There is a knock at the studio door.) 


Jupy. (Fiurried) Oh! I don’t want to see any- 
body! 

Peter. (Motioning her to go up stage) Then 
keep out of sight. I won’t let them come in. 


(Jupy goes up L. to back, and PETER crosses to door, 
opens it and discloses TRIXIE O’FARREL in door- 


way.) 


TrRIxIE. (In doorway) Good evening, Mr. Kep- 
pel! 
e 
(On hearing her voice, JuDY crosses to extreme L., 
where she is absolutely hidden by screen.) 


Peter. (Frowning to TR1x1E) You here—again? 
(Curtly) What do you want? 

Trixiz. (Easily) It’s all right. I only want a 
word with Mr. Draycott. They told me, at his 
rooms, that he’d come here. 

Peter. (Shortly) Well, he’s not here now! 

Trixie. (Blankly) Oh! My Lord! Isn’t he 
coming back? I was counting on him cashing me a 
little check of Mr. Crauford’s. 

Peter. (Sharply) Crauford’s? ... (He falls 
back a little from door.) 

TrIxIE. (Coming in and fumbling in her purse- 
bag) Yes! Oh, here it is! (She produces check.) 
I can’t ask him to cash it, himself. (With a leer.) 
You see, he’s gone to meet his girl. 

Peter. (With a quick glance up studio—seeing 
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JupDy is out of sight, he moves to c., and turns to 
TRIXIE with a sudden purpose in his eye—assuming 
easy, bantering tone, but watching her keenly.) So 
the gay and gallant Crauford has gone to meet a 
lady, has he? ... And how do you know? 

Trixie. (Following him to c.) Why, I’ve been 
sitting to him, see? And when I goes to the studio 
this afternoon I finds him at the door, with a taxi, 
all over luggage. “Hullo, Trixie,” he says. “Shan’t 
want you any more. I’ve just put the shutters up. 
I’m off to the South of France,” he says. 

PETER. (Starting) “South of France?” (He 
glances at the scraps of paper in his hand.) 

TrixtE. (Nodding) Yes! “Going to take me 
with you?’ I says. He just grins and says, “I’m 
afraid my wife would object,” he says. And then I 
tumbled to it! “Why, I do believe you’re off to be 
married!” I says. He grins again, shoves this check 
into me hand, and hops into his taxi. As it moves 
away he sticks his head out of the window and says, 
“T’ve stuck a bit extra on to that check, Trixie. 
Stand yourself a supper, and wish us luck,” he says. 

Peter. (Sharply) What time was all this? 

Trixie. About half-past four this afternoon. 

Peter. (Turning away, thinking, and muttering 
to himself) Just about the time Beatrice came! 

Trixie. So I’m goin’ to stand myself a supper at 
the Troc. Only—(Holding out the check with a 
meaning grin)—they won’t cash this at the Troc, will 
they? 

Peter. That’s all right, J will. (He takes the 
check, glances at amount, and taking some notes from 
his pocket, hands them to her.) There you are! 

Trixtz. (Taking itt) Ta! You’re a sport! 
(Stuffing notes into her purse-bag and jerking her 
head towards fireplace.) 1 wonder what she’ll have 
to say about it? 

Peter. (Puzzled) Who? 
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Trixie. (Pointing up) The girl in that photo 
frame, on the mantelpiece—Mr. Draycott’s sister! 
If you’d seen her and Crauford yesterday—(Break- 
ing off suddenly.) Why, I wonder if it was her he 
was off to marry? 

PETER. (Looks at her, arrested for a moment— 
and then turns away curtly) That’s enough! T’ll 
let you out! 


(He crosses to the door, leaving Trixie c. Just be- 
fore PETER reaches the door it is flung open, and 
Mrs. Draycott hurries in, followed by Mitty. 
They find themselves face to face with him.) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Breathlessly) Oh, there you 
are, Peter! Thank goodness we’ve found you! 
(Pulling up as she catches sight of Trrx1e.) Obh-h! 
... I thought you were alone! (She eyes Trixie 
disap provingly. ) 

Trixie. Well, I'll push off, Mr. Keppel. (De- 
termined to impress Mrs. Draycott.) Time I 
‘phoned to book a table at the Tr—( Changing it )— 
at the “Savoy.” (Floating languidly to the door t.) 
I’m rather off—the “Ritz.” 


(TRIXIE turns in doorway, waves her hand to PETER, 
and exits.) 


Mitty. (Looking after her—ironically) She 
would be! (Crosses to rR. and turns to Peter.) Who’s 
your lady friend, Peter? She’s rather—jazzy! 

Peter. (Shutting door—shortly) She’s only a 
model. 


(Jupby reappears at back and comes down BEC.) 


Mitty. (Seeing her—with a surprised cry) Why 
—Judy’s here, too! 


> 
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Mrs. Draycott. (Crossing to cC., surprised) 
Judy? 

Jupy. Yes. I was just going. (She comes down, 
pulling on her gloves.) 

Mrs. Draycott. No, don’t go just yet, Judy. 
(Anxiously) Have you seen Beatrice to-day? 

Jupy. Yes—here—this afternoon. 

Mitty (Incredulously) Here? 

Jupy. (With a shrug) Why not? (She turns 
away R.) 

Mrs. Draycotr. Then you've seen her, too, 
Peter? 

Peter. (t.c.) Yes. I only left her half an hour 


ago. 
Mrs. Draycott. (Incredulously) And _ she’s 
really ... all right? (Turning away with comic 


resentment.) Then I call it most inconsiderate of 
her! (Adding hastily) I—I mean—what with 
trains, and tubes, and telephones—and without a bite 
of dinner. ... Oh-h! I feel ready to drop! 


(PETER instantly crosses and lifts down chair from 
models’ throne, and places it for Mrs. DRaycoTT 
Rr. of throne. She seats herself, closes her eyes, 
and fans herself with her handkerchief. PETER 
then stands below throne, L.) 


Mitty. (Going to Mrs. Draycott) I told you 
she’d be all right, you dear old fuss-pot! ... Now 
perhaps you’re relieved. 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Suddenly opening her eyes and 
sitting up, sharply) Relieved? . . . (With sudden 
irritability) Vm positively cross! 


(Mitty chuckles, and takes up her position behind 
her mother’s chair.) 
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PETER. What's been worrying you about Bea- 
trice? 

Mrs. Draycott. (Settling down to it, garru- 
lously, and with comic gusto) Well-l-l! She came 
up to town directly after lunch, saying she was go- 
ing to spend a couple of nights with Laura Whit- 
worth—though why on earth she should be taking 
that enormous trunk, I couldn’t imagine—but I 
daren’t ask her. 

Mitty. Rather not! (Turning to Jupy.) She’s 
been simply vicious with us, since yesterday! Did 
she nearly snap your head off when she was here 
this afternoon? 

Jupy. No. She was ...a bit “nervy,” that’s 
all. (She seats herself on sofa, below fireplace, R.) 

Peter. (Rather impatiently—to Mitty) Never 
mind all that! (To Mrs. Draycott) About this 
Laura Whitworth business ;—go on. 

Mrs. Draycotr. Well-l-l! In the afternoon a 
mysterious telegram came for Beatrice. I couldn’t 
make any sense of it, so—naturally—I thought it 
was from you, Peter. 

Peter. (Nodding—dryly) Naturally! 

Mrs. Draycott. (Babbling on, breathlessly) So 
I rang up Laura Whitworth, to read it to Beatrice, 
and imagine my amazement when they told me she 


wasn’t there! .. More than that, she’d never been 
there, and they knew nothing about either her or her 
visit! . . I was absolutely speechless! 


Mitry. (Stifling a chuckle behind her mother’s 
chair) No one would have guessed it, darling, from 
the hefty way you shouted down the telephone for 
the next half-hour. 

Mrs. Draycott. Well, I was determined to solve 
the mystery, somehow! 

Mitty. (To Jupy) That’s why we’re here—but 
—it seems to me, we haven’t solved it, even now! 
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Jupy. (Shuffling uncomfortably, on sofa) Per- 
haps there mayn’t be much to solve. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Astonished ) But, my dear 
Judy, if Beatrice wasn’t going to stay with Laura 
Whitworth, who was she going to stay with? ... 
She must have been going to stay with somebody 

. with that enormous trunk! 

Mitty. (Stretching out her arms to suggest size 
of trunk, behind her mother’s back, and then sud- 
denly, to PETER) By the way, Peter, you said you 
only left her half an hour ago—where is she now? 

PETER. (Slowly) Well, she said she was going 
to see... Laura Whitworth! 

Mitty. (Withalaugh) Ha!ha! Good for Bee! 
. .. She does stick to one story, anyway! 

Mrs. Draycotr. But, my dear child, Laura Whit- 
worth is in Bournemouth. They told me so on the 
"phone. She’s been there for weeks! (S triking the 
arm of her chair decisively.) It’s no use! I don’t 
believe a word about Laura Whitworth! 

Mitty. Pooh! Who does? (Turning to PETER.) 
When you see Bee, Peter, I should ask her—(With 
a meaning grin)—what his name really is. 

Peter. You can ask her yourself, directly. She 
said she’d pick me up here. I’m expecting her any 
time now. 


(Jupy looks sharply at him and instantly rises and 
crosses to Mrs. Draycott. ) 


Jupy. (Hurriedly) I really must go! Give Bee 
my love, won’t you? And tell her I was so sorry 
that I couldn’t wait to see her. 

Mitty. (Protesting) Oh! Judy! Why? 

Jupy. (With an eye on the door) Yve a hundred 
things to do. You see, I have to go back to Paris 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Draycotr. Then you simply must wait and 
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see her! Besides I was so counting on you helping 
us to find out from her what it all means. She might 
tell you. ~ 

Jupy.- (Shaking her head) I shouldn’t ask her 
to. (Kissing her.) Good night, dear Mrs. Dray- 
cott. And I shouldn’t worry Bee if I were you. I 
should just—let well alone! 


(Enter Beatrice, wearing hat and furs, v.) 


Peter. (Turning and seeing her) Ah! Here 
she is! 


(They all turn and look at BEatRick, who stops dead 
L. in surprise at finding them all there.) 


Beatrice. (Looking quickly from one to the 
other) What on earth... ? What are you all 
doing here, at this time of day? 

Mitty. (With a malicious little grin) We came 
to find you—darling! 

Mrs. Draycotr. (Mildly severe) Yes, Beatrice. 
I wonder you can look me in the face! What is 
the meaning of your extraordinary behavior to-day? 

Beatrice. (Suddenly turning to Jupy) I sup- 
pose I’ve got you to thank for this, Judy! What 
have you been saying to them? 

Juny. (c., taken aback for a moment) Nothing! 

Beatrice. (Angrily) I don’t believe it. (She 
crosses R. to sofa, pulling off her gloves; she tosses 
them on sofa and turns to Jupy.) This is the sec- 
ond time I’ve found you here interfering in my af- 
fairs to-day. 

Juvy. (Looking at her—quietly) And this is the 
second time you’ve entirely misjudged me. 

Beatrice. (Breathing short) Well, it’s all your 
own fault if I have! 

Jupy. Perhaps you’re right! Anyway, I’m off 
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back to Paris now, so—(Holding out her hand )— 
good-bye. 

BEaTRIce. (Looking straight in front of her, ig- 
nortng Jupy’s hand) Good-bye. 


(Jupy turns away rebuffed.) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Scandalized ) Peally! Bea- 
trice! Pm ashamed of you! You’ve behaved badly 
enough to us to-day—but when it comes to treating 
Judy like this... (Words fail her.) What has 
come over you since yesterday? 

Jupy. (Soothingly) It’s all right, Mrs. Dray- 
cott. (Looking at Beatrice and speaking meaning - 
ly.) I was trying to help Bee this afternoon, but it 
seems I have gone the wrong way about it, that’s 
ali! Tl go now. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Warmly) No, no, Judy. She’s 
not herself. She’ll be sorry when you’ve gone. Be- 
sides—(Taking hold of her)—I wish you to stay. 

Jupy. (Looking at Brarricz) But Bee, evi- 
dently—doesn’t! 

Beatrice. (Ungraciously) I never said so! 

Mitty. That settles it, Judy. You will stay! 


(Jupy turns up and sits by table.) 


Mitty. And now let’s talk about something pleas- 
ant. (Turning to BEATRICE, maliciously) How’s— 
Laura, Bee? 

Beatrice. (Turning, with a puzzled look) Laura? 

Mity. (Smiling provokingly) Yes. Your hos- 
tess, darling. You're going to stay with her to-night, 
aren’t you? 

Beatrice. (Turning away and frowning) No! 
I had to give it up. She’s gone to—Scotland. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Sharply) Scotland? 
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Mitty. (Sweetly) How did she get there, dar- 
ling? ... (Wickedly.) By aeroplane? 

BEATRICE. (Again puzzled) Aeroplane? 

Mitty. Well, seeing she was in Bournemouth this 
afternoon: 

BEatTrRIcE. (Staggered) How on earth did you 
know that? 

Mrs. Draycott. (Grimly) Her mother told me 
so herself. 


(BEATRICE turns away and bites her lips.) 


Mitty. (Tantalizingly—with her head on one 
side) Telephones do make tarradiddles difficult— 
don’t they, darling? ... You’d better own up, Bee 
—out with it! 

Jupy. (Starting up) It’s no use—if Beatrice is 
going to be badgered like this—I simply won’t stay! 
(She turns. to go.) 

Beatrice. (Suddenly turning to Jupy—as if 
clinging to her only support) No, no! Don’t go 
yet, Judy. 


(Jupy turns to her, surprised.) 
BEATRICE. (Blurting out) You have a bit of feel- 
ing, and understand me, at any rate. Nobody else 
does. 


(Jupy touched, crosses to her impulsively.) 


Peter. (Suddenly—to Beatrice) Yes! I think 
I do. 


(Jupy turns sharply and looks at him.) 


PETER. (Down L., addressing them all) This is 
where J come in. If it were my putting the wedding 
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off yesterday that made Bee do . . . whatever she 
did—it’s up to me to clear the air. I’ve got a scheme 
that may put things right for everybody. Anyway 
—(He moves across to c., with a meaning look at 
Jupy)—let’s put it to the test! 


(Jupy looks sharply at him and makes a hasty move 
towards the door.) 


PETER. (Restraining her and gently forcing her 
back to her chair by table) No! You were in at 
the beginning of it all, and I want you to . . . hear 
the end of it. (Speaking across Jupy to BEATRICE) 
[ve a fresh proposal to make to you, Bee. 

Beatrice. (Looking at him, pugzled) Yes? 

PETER. (Fixing his eyes on her—deliberately) 
Will you marry me—to-morrow? 

Beatrice. (Falling back a step) What? 

Mitty. (Staggered) Well, I’m blest! 

Mrs. Draycott. (Staring at PETER—puzzled) 
To-morrow, Peter? 

Peter. (Over his shoulder) Yes, instead of 
waiting until I get back from the South of France— 
get a special licence, and be married now. Then 
she can go with me. 

Beatrice. (Staring at him and echoing—in a 
dazed voice) I... goto the South of France... 
with you? 

Mitiy. (Tartly) Well, seeing it would be your 
honeymoon, darling, you’d hardly be likely to go with 
anyone else—would you? 


(Beatrice turns and looks at her with swift sus- 
picion. ) 


Peter. (Watching her—quietly) Well, what do 
you say, Bee? 
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Beatrice. (Evasively—stammering ) I—I haven’t 
had time to think, yet. 

Mrs. Draycott. But why should you want to 
think? It’s a simply splendid way out of it. I can’t 
understand why you should even hesitate! 


(At the word “hesitate,” Jupy, who is still c., turns 
and looks at Pretsr, and they exchange signifi- 
cant glances.) 


Mitty. No! / call it an absolutely priceless idea, 
all round, Peter. Why, you can paint the “Profiteer- 
ess,” and get your honeymoon thrown in—all ex- 
penses paid! Peter, old thing, it’s a brain wave! 
Isn’t it, Judy? 

Jupy. (Watching BEatrice curiously) Yes! It 
seems to solve the whole difficulty—doesn’t it, Bee? 

Beatrice. (Avoiding her eyes—getting more and 
more uncomfortable) I—I suppose it does—in one 
way, but (She breaks off.) 

Jupy. (Rising, and staring at BEATRICE, in as- 
tonishment) “One way?” ... Surely, it’s the one 
and only way! ... (Never removing her eyes— 
deliberately.) | If—you—hesitate now, Bee.... 
Well !—(Half turning away)—I shall begin to think 
you don’t want to be married, at all! 

Beatrice. (Nervously playing with her handker- 
chief) Oh, don’t be absurd, Judy! 

PETER. (To Beatrice, suddenly) Then you 
agree? 

Beatrice. (Wriggling desperately) 1—don’t 
know, yet! (Fretfully.) It—it’s all so sudden! 
(With a little outburst of irritability.) 1 hate to 
have a thing sprung on me like this! 

Mitty. (Scornfully) What next? Why, that’s 
half the fun! 

Peter. (Watching Beatrice keenly) Yes! It'll 
feel almost as though we were. . . eloping! 
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(BEATRICE starts at the word “eloping,” looks guilt- 
ily at PETER and then turns away and looks in 
front of her agitatedly.) 


Beatrice. (Suddenly blurting out—impulsively ) 
It’s no use! I can’t do it. 

Jupy. (Moving a step nearer—sharply) Why 
not? 

Beatrice. (Hastily) I—I mean... (Clutch- 
ing at any excuse.) I—I can’t get ready in time. 

Mitty. (Breezily) Oh, we'll get you ready, old 
thing. (Turning.) You'll help us, won’t you, Judy? 

Jupy. (Keeping her eyes fixed on Beatrice) Of 
course I will—if Bee really wants to go! 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Delightedly) There, Bee! 
Besides, if we can’t get you quite ready, we can send 
things after you! 

Jupy. (Now determined to force BEATRIcr’s 
hand) Or she can buy things out there. ( Turning 
to PETER) Can’t she? 

Peter. (Who has been watching BEATRICE keen- 
ly all this time—starting) Eh? (Hastily.) Oh! 
rather ! 

Mirty. Course she can. (Enthusiastically.) 
Why, it’ll be a perfectly priceless picnic. 

Beatrice. (Feeling herself being driven into a 
corner—explosively) 1 hate picnics! (Then pull- 
ing up.) I mean—I’d much prefer to wait, and... 
be married—properly. 

Jupy. (Quietly, but relentlessly) But you would 
be married properly, Bee—before the Registrar ; so 
—why hesitate? 


(BEATRICE makes no reply, but looks straight in 
front of her, obstinately. Jupy watches her a 
moment, and then turns to PETER with a hope- 
less shrug, signifying she gives it up. PrreEr’s 
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face now clears, and he assumes a brisk, mat- 
ter-of-fact tone.) 


~ 

Peter., (To Beatrice) Yes—why put it off ?— 
I’m all for doing things now. So—can you meet me 
at the Registrar’s in the morning at eleven o’clock ? 

Beatrice. (Fighting for her life) No, Peter. 
It—it isn’t fair to rush me like this. 

Peter. (Breezily) No rush at all. We can be 
married in the morning. Catch the boat train in the 
afternoon—we must be in Paris to-morrow night— 
(Breaking off.) 1 wonder what time the Riviera 
Express leaves the Gare de Lyons? (Hurriedly 
crossing and turning over papers and magazines on 
“throne.”) I used to have a Continental Bradshaw 
here somewhere! 


(Mitty works round back of “throne,” helping him 
: in his search. ) 


Peter. (Suddenly) I know! TI lent it to Crau- 
ford! (He glances sharply at BEATRICE, who winces. ) 
Pll slip across to his studio and get it. (He turns 
to go.) 

Beatrice. (Alarmed, crying out involuntarily ) 
No, no, Peter—don’t! 


(PETER stops, and turns—inquiringly. ) 


Jupy. (Turning to Beatrice) Why not? 

Beatrice. (Avoiding their eyes—desperately ) 
He’s—he’s out! 

Mrs. Draycorr. (Astonished) Why, Beatrice— 
how on earth do you know? 

Beatrice. (Stammering) JT—I don’t of course, 
but . . . he’s sure to be! 

Mitty. (Now v. of “throne” ) Well, as it hap- 
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pens—he isn’t. I caught sight of him going into his 
studio as we came in here. 


(Beatrice, looking desperate, clasps her hands con- 
vulsively. ) 


Perer. Good! (Turning to Mttty) Yor ou nip 
across, Milly, and ask him for it. 


(MILLy runs to door, and PETER follows her towards 
it, stopping L. below “throne.” ) 


Jupy. (Suddenly) Wait! (Looking at PETER 
significantly) Why not ask Mr. Crauford to come 
across here himself? 

Beatrice. (Horrified) No!—no! 

PETER. (Turning, with assumed surprise) Why 
not? Capital idea! He knows all about the South 
of France. 

BEATRICE. Yes, but he—we—well, I haven’t de- 
cided anything yet. 

Jupy. (Quietly) No, but perhaps—Mr. Crau- 
ford may help you! 

Mrs. Draycott. (Beaming, blandly) I’m sure 
he will. He’s very fond of Beatrice. (Turning.) 
Run along, Milly. 


(MiILLy runs out L. and BEATRICE seats herself on 
sofa, looking sick with apprehension. Jupy’s 
eyes are now fixed eagerly on the door.) 


Mrs. Draycott. (Quite oblivious, all smiles) 1 
do hope we shall have a fine day for it! Oh, I sup- 
pose you know where to get a wedding licence, and 
all that, Peter? . . . You won’t have too much time 
to-morrow ! 

Peter. (Nodding, significantly) You leave to- 
morrow to me. 
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Mrs. Draycott. (Babbling on cheerfully) We 
ought to celebrate it somehow! Chislehurst’s out of 
the question, of course, so how would it be if we 
had a little celebration lunch at the “Savoy,” Peter? 
(Turning to Beatrice.) You'll be going from 
Charing Cross, so the “Savoy” would be quite handy ! 
(Beaming blandly.) Just ourselves, and, of course, 
you, Judy—so—what do you all think about it? 

Peter. (Watching Beatrice) Sounds delightful. 
Shall we settle it, Bee? (To Jupy.) What do you 
say? 

Jupy. (Watching the door) There are lots of 
other things to settle first. 

Mrs. Draycott. Yes, you haven’t arranged 
where to meet Peter in the morning, Bee. 

PETER. (Turning to Bearrice, rattling on brisk- 
ly) No, nor the time—nor the train—nor the hotel 
at the other end—nor 

Beatrice. (Suddenly giving way—springing to 
her feet, hysterically) Stop! 1 shail scream, in an- 
other minute! (And then she turns abruptly and 
stands with her back to them, to regain her self- 
control. ) 


(They all look at her in silence, and at that moment 
the door opens and Muy enters, followed by 
CRAUFORD, wearing overcoat and carrying a soft 


felt hat.) 


Mitty. (Coming in—breezily) Here he is! 
(MILLY works round R. above “throne,” and stands 
behind Mrs. Draycorr’s chair.) 

Peter. Good man! (Going u. to meet Crav- 
FORD—with assumed heartiness.) Awfully good of. 
you to come over! 


(CRAUFORD remains L. and shoots a swift glance of 
surprise round at everybody.) 
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PeTER. Come in. » (With an airy wave of the 
hand.) We're only a family party—with the excep- 
tion of Miss McCarthy, and she almost one o’ the 
family. (Looking from Jupy to CrauForp.) Have 
you two met? 

Jupy. (Looking at CraurorD—meaningly) Oh, 
yes !—more than once! 


(CraurorD looks at her suspiciously for a second. 


Mrs. Draycott. (Holding out her hand amiably) 
How are you, Mr. Crauford? 

Cravurorp. (Crossing in front of PETER to her 
and shaking hands.) How do you do? (He puts 
down his hat on “throne.” ) 

Mrs. Draycott. (Turning and speaking across 
to BEATRICE, who is still standing with her back 
turned, by fire) Bee, dear—here’s Mr. Crauford. 


(BEATRICE slowly turns and she and CRAUFORD look 
at each other fixedly for a moment, and gravely 
bow, without speaking. Jupy, who is standing 
by table r.c., watches all this very intently.) 


Peter. (Down extreme t., ignoring the moment- 
ary awkwardness) I say, you know the South of 
France—backwards—Crauford. First of all, can 
you tell us what time the Riviera Express leaves 
Paris? 

Craurorp. (Starts slightly at the mention of the 
South of France, and then looks in front of him) 
About ten o’clock. 

Peter. (Lighting a cigarette) Oh! Lor’! We 
can’t catch that. We don’t leave Charing Cross un- 
til 2.20. That won’t get us to Paris in time. (Turn- 
ing on CRAUFORD and shooting out suddenly) What 
train are you going by? 

CrauFrorp. (Starting and twisting round sharply 
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to PETER, staring at him, completely taken aback i) 
I? ‘i 

Perer. (Nodding, easily) Yes. Vou’re going 
to the South of France yourself, aren’t you? 


(CRAUFORD stands L.c., surrounded by them, quite 
at a loss. He looks quickly at Beatrice, then 
at Jupy, and finally at PETER.) 


Peter. (Forcing a laugh) It was Trixie O’Far- 
rel who gave you away. 

Craurorp. (Relieved) Oh! Trixie! (Look- 
ing in front of him.) So it was she who told you? 

Peter. Yes! She said she’d seen you off to the 
station, bag and baggage. 

Craurorp. (Nodding) I did get as far as the 
station, but—I had to come back to my studio. 

Jupy. (Lightly) Too late for the train, Mr. 
Crauford? 

Craurorp. (Turning rR.) No! But—(Glancing 
across at BEATRICE)—somebody else was! (Turn- 
ing to Jupy.) I came back to see if there were any 
message, at my studio, but—(With another sharp 
glance at BEATRIcE)—there wasn’t! 

Peter. (Watching all this, but ignoring it) 
Hard luck! Hope nothing’s gone wrong! JI mean, 
you—(Forcing laugh )—well, as Trixie O’Farrel told 
me you were off to—get married. 

Mitty. (Breaking in, impulsively) Going to get 
married? (To Craurorp) Well! You have kept 
it dark! (Turning to Beatrice) Did you know, 
Bee? 

Beatrice. (Looking away) No—no! How 
should I? (She turns away and seats herself again 
on sofa R.) 

Mrs. Draycotr. (Blandly) How interesting ! 
(To Craurorp) TI wonder if we know—your 
fiancée, Mr. Crauford? 
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Jupy. (With a malicious smile) Perhaps that’s 
Mr. Crauford’s little secret! 


(CRAUFORD again looks at her, puzzled and suspi- 
cious, for a moment, and then deliberately turns 
to PETER.) 


CRAUFORD. (To PETER) I understood you wished 
to see me about something? 

Peter. Soldo. What’s the best hotel in Cannes? 
. . . You see—(Deliberately )—I’m going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, foo! 

CRAUFORD. (Completely taken by surprise, glanc- 
ing at BEATRICE) To-morrow? 

Jupy. You seem surprised, Mr. Crauford? 

Mrs. Draycott. I expect Mr. Crauford thought, 
as we all did, that the wedding was to be put off for 
six weeks. (Blandly to CrauForD) Well, it isn’t! 

Peter. (Deliberately) No! We've just decided 
to fix it up—now! 


(CRAUFORD looks thunderstruck. He glances across 
at BEATRICE, speechless.) 


Mitty. (Breaking in, breezily) So by this time 
to-morrow, Beatrice will be—“Mrs. Peter”! Isn’t 
it topping? 

Cravurorp. (Swallowing hard) Quite! 

Mrs. Draycott. (Thoroughly enjoying herself ) 
Yes! Isn’t it? You see, Peter had to go to the 
South of France, anyway, and now—Beatrice can 
go with him! 

Jupy. (Watching CrauFord maliciously) Wouldn’t 
it be odd if you all pitched on the same hotel? 

CrauForD. (Grimly) That’s hardly likely— 
now! 

Peter. (Lightly) You never know your luck! 
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Accidents will happen in the best dem 
moons! ~ 


(Craurorp turns away, and looks in front of him.) 


Peter. (To CrauForD) Well, seeing we’re in the 
same boat, Crauford—aren’t you going to—wish me 
luck ? 

CrauFrorp. (Starting slightly and turning) Eh? 
Oh, of course! My congratulations !—(Looking 
across at BEATRICE—bitingly)—to both. of you! 
(He turns, and walks towards door.) Good night! 

Peter. Half a minute, Crauford. You never 
told me the name of that hotel at Cannes? 

CrauForD. (Over his shoulder, as he opens the 
door) The “Beau Rivage.” (With a parting shot 
at BEATRICE) Miss Draycott may remember that I 
once . . . recommended it to her! 


(He goes out and closes the door. BEATRICE rises, 
and looks desperately after him, and makes an 
involuntary movement towards door. Jupy 
turns and sees her, whereupon BEATRICE turns 
away to fire, and stands with her back turned, 
to hide her face.) 


Mrs. Draycotr. (Quite oblivious of the drama 
of the situation, blandly breaking the silence) I never 
did like that Crauford man, and to-night—he was a 
regular “wet blanket”! I’m thankful you’re not go- 
ing to marry him, Beatrice! 

Jupy. (Suddenly—picking up CraurForv’s hat 
from models’ “throne”) Why, he left his hat! 

Mitty. Give it to me, I’ll run after him. 

Jupy. (To Mitty) No, dear! (Holding it out 
to Peter.) You'd better take it. 

Peter. (Seeing some hidden meanning in her 
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eyes) Right-o! (He takes the hat and runs out L., 
closing door.) 

Juvy. (Instantly turning to BEATRICE) And now, 
Bee, we really must settle everything about to-mor- 
row. 

Beatrice. (Turning and facing them determined- 
ly) I have settled it—myself. I shell not be mar- 
ried to-morrow? 

Mrs. Draycott. (Rising—scandalized) What? 
... After all our plans? 

Beatrice. They were not my plans! 

Jupy. (Turning to her quietly) What are your 
plans, Bee? 

Beatrice. (Looking straight in front of her) 
I’ve decided to... to wait—until Peter comes 
back. 

Mrs. Draycott. (Speechless) Well! !—(With 
a hopeless gesture)—I give you up! (Turning.) I 
shall go home! (She marches to door.) Come along, 
Milly! (Evit.) 

Mitty. (Running to door, and turning to fire off 
a parting shot at Beatrice) You ought to jump at 
such a chance, while Peter’s in the mood. A man 
can afford to wait, and put it off, but... the girl 
who hesitates—gets left! (She runs out, shutting 
the door. Exit.) 

Beatrice. (Seized by a sudden panic, calling) 
Wait! I’m coming, too! (She makes a hurried 
move to cross L.) 

Jupy. (With a sudden glitter in her eyes ) Not 
yet! (And she gets to the door, shuts it, and stands 
with her back to it—breathing short.) Before you 
go, you’ve got to tell me what you, really mean to 
do! 

Beatrice. (c., staring at her) What do you 
mean? 

Jupy. (Advancing to u.c.) ve done everything 
in my power to pull things straight, and help you to 
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marry Peter, because I believed you loved him—but 
in the last half-hour I’ve changed my mind! I’ve 
been watching you. Yes!“testing you, to put it 
plainly, and . . . I hate to have to say it, Bee, but— 
you didn’t ring true! No! Every look, every tone 
of your voice, gave you away. I want you to be 
honest with me, Bee—be honest with Peter—be hon- 
est with yourself—(Leaning forward—intensely )— 
can you look me in the face and say you do love 
Peter? 

Beatrice. (Turning away—her voice shaking ) 
That’s my affair! 

Jupy. No! To-day has made it my affair, too! 
(Going c.—close to BEATRICE.) You said just now 
you’d marry Peter when he came back. Did you 
mean it? Were you thinking of him at all? Or 
were you just playing for time, and thinking of— 
Hugh Crauford, and nobody else? 

Beatrice. (Turning, with a sudden blaze of an- 
ger) I won't be cross-questioned like this! 

Jupy. Why?... Is it because you’re ashamed 
to give the true answer? 

Beatrice. (Wincing and turning away) J re- 
fuse to give any answer at all! (Suddenly turning 
and trying to pass.) Let me go! 

Jupy. (Holding her ground) No! You're go- 
ing to wait here until Peter comes back. I’m not 
going to let you play fast and loose with him like 
this. 

Beatrice. (Furious—with a scornful laugh) 
“You're” not going to let me! Ha! Why, I believe 
you’re in love with him yourself. 

Jupy. Never mind me, the point is—are you? 
Because, if you’re not—/( Breathing short—with set 
teeth )—I won’t let you marry him! 


(They stand face to face, both breathing short, both 
looking into each other's eyes for a tense mo- 
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ment, when the door L. opens, and PETER enters, 
followed by Jimmy, to whom PETER is speaking 
as they come in. Jupy and BEatRIicE both turn 
to look on the opening of the door.) 


Peter. (To Jimmy, as he comes in) Well, that’s 
the last we’ll any of us see of Crauford, anyway! 


(Jimmy goes up L. of models’ throne and stands 
above it.) 


Beatrice. (Turning to PETER—sharply and anx- 
tously) What do you mean .. . about Hugh Crau- 
ford, Peter? ; 

PETER. (Crossing to L.c.) He’s leaving London 
to-morrow. He says he’s going abroad, for good. 

Beatrice. (Falling back to R.c., stunned, and 
echoing in a dazed voice) Going away? ... For 
good? 


(Jupy falls back up stage c., leaving BEATRICE and 
PETER face to face, and watches BEATRICE.) 


Beatrice. (Suddenly breaking the silence with a 
sharp cry) ;No—no! He shan’t do it! I won’t let 
him! (She runs suddenly past PETER to the door, 
wrenches it open, and then turns—breathless and de- 
termined.) It’s no use, Peter. I can’t go on with 
it. I made up my mind to marry Hugh Crauford 
yesterday. I came up to town to-day, to run away 
with him—but—at the last minute, I turned back, 
and came here instead! 

Peter. (Nodding quietly) I guessed all that— 
but what made you turn back? 

Beatrice. It was—you! Oh! I expect you won’t 
believe it, but I felt I was treating you so badly .. . 
after all these years .. . (Recklessly) But I can’t 
- help it if I am! When I felt I was losing Hugh 
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for good, just now—something seemed to . . . snap, 
and I knew I couldn’t give him up, and I won’! 
It’s no use pretending. I love him, as I never loved 
you, and I’m going to him—now. (She turns and 
runs out, shutting the door sharply behind her.) 


(PETER and Jupy stand looking at the door in silence 
for a moment.) ; 


Peter. (Turning to Juvy and nodding) So I 
was right! (Glancing at door.) But-—how she must 
have suffered, poor dear! 


(Jimmy has been standing up stage a little r. of the 
models’ throne, watching and listening, and now 
comes down impulsively.) 


Jimmy. (Emphatically) Serves her right, if she 
has! She was so jolly heartless about it. ( Staring 
at Peter.) I can’t make you out! Hang it all, 
» aren’t you either sore about it or—or anything ? 
“je PETER. (With a shrug) Why should Ibe? She 
was, only following her instinct, .and—(Looking at 
Juby)—nine times out of ten—instinct is right! 

MM. (Indignantly) Instinct. be hanged! Af- 
heceupaged to you all these years 
Cutting him short) Oh, that’s nothing. 
w that Crauford was slipping away 
WE now, all those years she’s been en- 
Were wiped out—(With a gesture J— 
like that! . ... (Shaking his head.) It may take 
you years to firid out you’ve chosen wrong, but—you 
know when you've chosen right in a minute. (Look- 
ing at door.) That’s how it was with Beatrice! 


(There is a moment’s pause, and then a sudden look 
of comprehension dawns on JimMy’s face. He 
breaks the silence.) 


x 
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Jimmy. (With a long-drawn-out) By J-o-v-e! 
(He suddenly turns to Jupvy.) Why, that’s how it 
must have been with you to-day—with regard to me! 

Jupvy. (Puzzled) What on earth do you mean, 
Jimmy? 
ae Why, haven’t you told Peter—about .. . 
aS? 

Jupy. (Remembering) Good gracious! Id for- 
gotten al! about “US”! 

Jimmy. (Turning away, annoyed) Oh! I say! 

PeTER. (Looking from one to the other) What 
is all this? 


(jimmy locks appealingly at Jupy.) 


Jupy. (Now enjoying the joke) Yowd better 
break it to him, Jimmy—it’ll come better from you. 

Peter. Come on, Jimmy. Out with it! 

Jimmy. (Nervously playing with his hat) Well, 
the fact is, Peter, I’m—er—lI’m going to marry 
Judy! 

Peter. (Sharply) What! (Catching the twinkle 
in Jupy’s eye, and keeping his face straight.) No-o-o! 
Well! ! This is a surprise! 

Jimmy. (Fatuously) Yes! I was surprised as 
you are. It was only just before you came in to- 
night that Judy asked me, and 

PETER. (Biting on this—sharply) What’s that? 
(Suddenly) Then she proposed to you? 

Jimmy. (Caught out) Eh? (Hastily) No, no, 
no! (Getting very confused.) But—she—well, she 
seemed up against things, generally, and she—we— 


Peter. (Sharply) I see! You mean you're 
sacrificing yourself to help Judy! 

Jimmy. (Horrified) No, no, no! 

Peter. (Pointing at him dramatically) Then— 
by Heaven !—she’s sacrificing you! (Mock—heroic- 
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ally.) This has gone far enough! She shan’t do it! 
Jimmy! It’s my turn now. [’if save you! ... (He 
crosses JimMyY and stands between him and Jupy.) 
Pll marry her myself! 

Jimmy. (Staring at him, Staggered) You? 

Jupy. (With her head on one side, quaintly) 
Well, it really is time he married somebody ! 

Jimmy. (Looking from one to the other) Good 
Lord! Does that mean that you (Words fail 
him and with a world of comic reproach, he jerks 
out the one word) Judy! ! (Turning towards — 
door.) Well! If that isn’t the frozen limit! 

Jupy. (With an impulsive movement, as though 
to follow him, self-reproachfully) Oh! Jimmy, 
death. . 

Peter. (Barring her way, and calling after 
Jimmy) Look out! She’s coming, Jimmy! She’Ill 
get you yet if you’re not careful! (JIMMY crosses 
to door through this.) Quick! Get out! If she 
tries to follow you, /’ll hold her! 


(Exit Jimny.) 


Peter. (Turning to Jupy, his face and voice 
softening) Yes! T'll hold her—tight ! 

Jupy. (Backing and holding him off) Wait! Are 
* you sure you really want to? ( Quaintly, with her 
head tilted teasingly.) Wouldn’t you rather . 
put it off, Peter? 

PETER. (Grinning) No! Vll—do it now! (He 
takes her in his arms and kisses her, as—) 


The Curtatn falls. 


PROPERTY PLOT 
FURNITURE WHICH STANDS THROUGHOUT THE PLAY 


Old-fashioned sofa, below fireplace R. 

Corner cupboard, in corner behind it. 

Small settle (or large chair) L. of fireplace, behind 
table. 

Small round table, below it—with chair L. of it. 

Models’ “Throne,” a small square raised platform, 
about a foot high—with armchair on it, for 
model. 

Large upright Easel, on casters, L.c. 

Screen in corner, at back L. 

“Dummy” electric switch, above door L., for Jimmy 
to light up studio (Acts I and III). 


On “Throne” some illustrated papers, a few books, 
magazines, etc., are loosely scattered, on corners, 
and at back of it. 

On table, copy of The Tatler. 

On mantelpiece—pot of paper spills—box of ciga- 
rettes, matches and large framed photo of Bra- 
TRICE. 

Several canvases, stacked against the back wall, and 
one on easel—which stands back to audience. 

Sketches, and unfinished “studies,” pinned on wall. 


| HAND PROPERTIES 
Purse-bag off r. for CRAUFORD. 
Large black hat, with enormous feathers, in paper 
bag off x. for TRIXIE. 
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Clean canvas, off at back, for PeTer (Act ITI). 

Breakfast tray, containing coffee pot, cups, roll of 
bread, etc., and large tin of “Sanatogen,” off at 
back “fori Jupy (Acr IT); 

Calendar, on wall, over mantelpiece. It should have 
loose single dates for TRIxI£E to tear off (Act 
I): 

Palette, paint brushes, tin of turpentine, paint box, 
etc., on small table, or stool, near easel, for 
Peter (Act II). 

Small notebook for Doctor, for his prescription 
(AcTOED):. 

Bell, or small gong, to suggest clock striking four, 
behind curtain, in the “break,” in Act IT. 


N.B.—The mantelpiece must project sufficiently for 
PETER to bump his head against the under side 
of it, and should be made of wood, so that the 
sound of the concussion is heard by audience, if 
possible. 
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